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P R E F A C E. 

Established custom authorizes and in fact almost demands a 
preface, the object of which presumably is that the writer may 
apologise for his own short-comings, if he has discovered them, 
rectify any errors, and induce the reader by gentle persuasion to 
wade through his pages. In the present work the writer is con- 
scious of many deficiencies, the subject being not only a large, bui 
a very varied one ; this assertion at first sight may appear strange 
seeing that it only deals with one genus, but then it must be borne 
in mind that this family embraces upwards of eighty distinct 
species and thousands of varieties; besides this the subject presenta 
additional difiBculties in this country from the great variations in 
temperature and rainfall in different districts. A book dwelling on 
the various operations of the garden could be followed w'ith almost 
mathematical exactness were our seasons equable, but no book ever 
written or that ever can be written will save the Amateur from the 
necessity of exercising bis own judgment so as to adapt his gardm 
operations not only to the climate but also the weather and the 
soil 
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The principal portion of the matter comprising the present vol- 
ume has already appeared in serial form either in The Asian or 
The Indian Gardener.’* As these papers appeared, the author 
vfus gratihed by reports from many quarters that the instructions 
they conveyed were appreciated by, and proved useful to, their 
readers, and especially from many amateurs, of whom be bad never 
heard before, the request, or rather the suggestion came to collect 
and extend the papers into the form of a book. Such a reason as 
‘‘ being requested to publish*’ is not, however, regarded as sufficient 
for the appearance of this volume. The best apology the author can 
offer is the conviction that such a publication is needed by many. 
In Uie following pages will be found descriptions of upwards of one 
timusand varieties ; this list could have been extended almost 
ipde^ltely, but it has been considered preferable to include only 
those kinds that can be thoroughly relied on rather than to tire the 
reader with a host of names, many of which would be merely 
synonyms of these now given, or of worthless varieties not deserv- 
ing of a place in any good Rosarium. 

To be practically useful to all classes of readers has been the ob- 
ject throughout the whole work, and every endeavour hasf been 
made to make it as plain as possible, presuming that it may fall 
into the hands of many about to commence the culture of the 

Queen of Flowers,” and it js hoped that the directions given 
will be sufficient^ intelligible to enable them to successfully pro* 
secuto their object, and at the same time prove instructive and 
nseful t© those further advanced in tb© art. 
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1 Frontispiece. Specimen Pot Rose, showing method of train- 

ing* 

2 Page 18. Cutting prepared for planting. 

The dotted line A shows the depth to which cuttings should 
be inserted. 

8 Page 22, Single leaf or bud cutting prepared for insertion, 

4 Page 30, Propagation by Budding — 

Fig. H shows the method of removing the bud. Fig. J the 
proper way to raise tlie bark of the stock before inserting 
the bud. K shows the "f* shaped cut generally adopted in 
budding; many practitioners now dispense with the cross cut 
entirely making only the longitudinal incision. The advantage 
claimed for this system is that the shoots are less liable to 
be injured by the wind. The inserted bud is represented at 
L. M shows the method of bandaging which should be in 
a spiral form, commencing at the upper part, as by so doing ^ 
we avoid the danger of displacing the bud from the incision. 

5 Page 40. Layering in Pots — 

Figure N shows the method of preparing the layers for in- 
sertion. Fig. P P the diagonal lines show the position at 
which the shoot should be severed when firmly rooted. 

6 Page 68, Design for Rosarium. 

7 Rose Mrs. Jowitt H. P. 

Representing the ^/o^w/ar type of Roses. 

8 Rose Mrs. Laxton H. P. 

Typical of the compact form in Roses. 

9 Rose Mary Pochin H, P, 

Showing the expanded form of bloom, 

10 Rose Gloire de Dijon T. 

11 Rose Devoniensis T^ 

The first Tea Rose raised in England and probably still 
the liest. 
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INTRODUOTION. 

Flow much of memory dwells amidst thy bloom, 

Rose I ever wearing beauty for thy dower ; 

The bridal day, the festival, the tomb, 

Thou hast thy part in each, thou stateliest flower ; 

Therefore with thy sweet breath come floating by 
A thousand images of love and grief ; 

Dreams filled with images of mortality, 

Deep thoughts of all things beautiful and brief. 

Not such thy spells o’er those that hailed thee first, 

In the clear light of Eden’s golden day, 

There thy rich leaves to crimson glory burst, 

Linked with no dim remembrance of decay.” 

Mbs. Hemans. 

1 though we can scarcely follow tlie iuiaginatiou of the 
poetess and trace the history of the Rose as far back as 
the clear light of Eden^s golden day/* still there 
is abundant evidence to prove, that from time immemorial it has 
been par excellence the flower of flowers. Take for instance the 
many times the Rose is mentioned in Scripture, The Rev. S* 
Reynolds Hole, who is undoubtedly the best living authority on 
the Rose,, in his “Book about Roses* (8th edition) writes a* 
follows 
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When in sacred history, a chief prophet of the Older Covenant 
foretold the grace and glory which were to be revealed in the 
Now, — when Isaiah would select, and was inspired to select, the 
most beautiful image by which to tell mankind of their exodus from 
the Law to the Gospel, slavery to freedom, fear to love, — these 
were the words that came to 'Jhlm from heaven ; * The wilderness 
shall blossom as a Ros In the Song of Songs the Church com- 
pares itself unto the ‘ Rose of Sharon/ and in the apocryphal 
scriptures the son of Sirach likens wisdom to a Rose plant in 
Jericlio, and holiness to a Rose growing by the brook of the field.” 

Much controversy, however, exists as to whetlier these references 
are actually regarding the Rose or not, many believing that the 
first has reference to the * Oleander,* and the * Rose of Sharon* 
is generally believed to bo a species of Narcissus. This is borne 
out by the fact that the Jewish Commentaries so explain the 
word, the modern name Buseil used by the inhabitants being 
identical with the Hebrew title in the Bible. 

Leaving, however, all Biblical references aside, there is the un- 
doubted fact that more than 2,000 years ago Sappho wrote : “ If 
Jupiter wished to give to the flowers a Queen, the Rose would be 
their Queeu;*’ and, strange to say, this proud title of the *‘Queen 
of Flowers** has adhered to it up to the present day. Another 
ancient writer, Anacreon, in his 54th ode, gives the following 
fabulous origin to the Rose : — 

** When Cytheraea, nakad to the light 
Waked from her Neptunian birth 1 
To fill with love the circling earth, 

Then, then, in strange eventful hour, 

The earth produced an infant flower 
By ohanco, upon a blooming thorn, 
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Such as the heavenly halls adorn. 

Some nectar drops in ruby tide, 

Its sweetly Orient buds had dyed i 
The gods beheld the brilliant birth, 

' And hailed the Rose, — the boon of earth I 

They bade them bloom, the flowers divine 
Of him who shed the teeming vine, 

And bade them on the spangled thorn 
Expose their bosoms to the morn.” 

It is generally believed that the Rose is entirely of Eastern 
origin. Such, however, is not actually the case, its various species 
being in fact scattered over almost the whole world, several 
being found in the Himalayas, though none in the plains of India. 
In China and Japan at least twelve or fifteen distinct species are 
found, and it is from some of these, notably Rosa indica and 
Rosa odoratat that many of our best families of garden Roses have 
sprung. America is the home of many diverse forms, extending 
from Teniiessee in the south to the shores of Hudson’s Bay, 
where Rosa rapa, a double-flowered variety, is found. In Africa, 
on the borders of the Great Desert of Saliara, Rosa moschata, 
the parent of all the musk roses, grows abuudautly. This is also 
found in Egypt, Morocco and Madeira. 

In Iceland, a country where there are less than a hundred 
species of plants, Rosa spinosusima (known also as the Scotch 
Rose) grows luxuriantly. In Great Britain there are supposed to 
be ten distinct indigenous species, France clai muig to have seven- 
teen. The Swiss mountains, and the whole of the Alps, contain 
many varieties, notably Rosa Alpina^ the parent of many choice 
kinds. * Rosa hispauica is confined exclusively to Spain. Ger- 
many is the poorest of all the European countries, having only 
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tliree iudigeuons species, uaraely, i2. turhimtaj iJ. arvensis and R, 
lutea. 

Many persons who have taken so prominent a part in public life 
as to have attracted the attention of history, share, according to 
Uie Pall Mall Gazette^ with the black-beetle a positive distaste 
for the Rose. The famous Chevalier de Guise could not smell 
a Rose without feeling uncomfortable ; and Venier, one of the 
Doges of Venice, sutfored under the same disqualification for tlie 
pursuits of gardening. Anne of Austria, wife of Louis XIII., 
could not even look at a Rose in a painting without being seized 
witli tantrums. Nevertheless, many people who are willing as a 
rule to take examples from the great, have persisted in entertaining 
friendly sentiments towards this flower, and every time that the 
spring and early summer bring back its flowering season they 
fall to telling one another all they know about it. In the East 
there is still a belief that the first Rose was formed by a tear 
of the prophet Mahomet, but nations of more cool and disciplined 
imagination have sometimes admitted that its origin is lost in 
obscurity. Roses were used very early in history among the most 
potent ingredients of love philters. They seem to have been 
imported by the Romans from Egypt until the reign of Domitian. 
Antiochus slept upon a bed of Rose-leaves. Mark Antony begged 
that Cleopatra would cover his tomb with these flowers, and “ mea 
rosa’* was a favourite term of endearment among Roman lovers, 
as one would say *Snan chou** (my Cabbage) nowadays in France. 
Homer has adorned the shield of Achilles and the helmet of Hec« 
tor with Roses. Among the Greeks it was the custom to leave 
bequests for the maintenance of sepulchral Rose-gardens over the 
grave of the testator; and at Tovcalln, near Venice, an iuscriptioa 
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may still be seen that shows that this fashion was adopted in Itaty^ 
In Stock's collection of engravings on stone there is a beautiful 
design cut in garnet. It represents a butterfly settling on a Hose, 
and it is supposed to commemorate the death of a young girh 
In Turkey a stone Rose is often sculpt\ired above the graves of 
unmarried women. A cliarming bas-relief on the tomb of Mdme, 
De la Live, who died at the age of twenty, represents Time 
mowing a Rose witli his scythe. According to Indian mythology, 
Pagodasiri, one of I he wives of Vishnu, was found in a Rose. 
Zoroaster is said to have made a Rose-tree spring out of the 
earth and bud aud blossom in the presence of Darius, who 
had called upon him to perform a miracle. In Babylon a pre* 
paration of shoe-leather was much esteemed when it had been 
impregnated with the scent of Roses; and Abdulkari, an eminejit 
Turk, who wanted to live there, being made aware of this 
fact, discovered an ingenious way to profit by it. la reply to a 
demand which he had made for the freedom of the city, the Baby^ 
lonians sent him a bowl brimful of water, to signify that there 
was no room among them for an intruder, Abdulkari placed a 
Rose-leaf ou the surface of the water without spilling a drop of it, 
and having thus indicated that he might be received without 
making a mess, he obtained the object of his desire. 

In one of the books attributed to Solomon, eternal wis^ 
dom is compared to the plantations of Rose-trees at Jericho. Prin- 
cess fTourmahal, the most lovely lady in the harem of a Great 
Mogul, had a canal filled witli Rose-water and rowed about ou it 
with her august consort The heat of the suu disengaged the 
essential oil from the water, aud their Majesties having observed 
the fact, invented otto of Roses. The Emperor Heliogabalus Sited 
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a fish-pond with Rose-water — it is nowhere said whether the fishes 
approved of this proceeding. When the Soldan Saladin, wiio had 
NO much trouble with the hard-fisted English King Richard and his 
turbulent Cbristiaa friends, took Jerusalem in 1188, be would 
not enter the Temple, which he profanely called a mosque, till be 
bad its walls washed with Rose-water, and Sanut assures us 
that 500 camels were, no more than sufficient to carry the puri- 
fying liquid. Also after the taking of Constantinople by Mahomet 
IL in 1455, the church of St. Sophia was solemnly purified with 
Rose-water before it was converted into a raosqiie. The high 
priest of the Hebrews wore a crown of Roses when he offered up 
certain sacrifices under the Mosaic dispensation ; and it was per- 
haps in remembrance. of this fact that the Synod of Nismes, which 
Was held in the third century, enjoined every Jew to wear a Rose 
on his breast as a distinguishing mark of inferiority. In many 
countries the Jews still celebrate the festival of Easter Flowers, 
during which they ornament their lamps, chandeliers, and beds 
with Roses. Tims it happetied that these flowers were hateful to 
tlie early Christians, and are often condemned in the writings of 
the Fathers, Who professed that they could not understand that 
pious people could think with equanimity of Roses when tliey 
remembered the crown of thorns ; afterwards this hostile feeling 
seems to have died out. When Marie Antoinette passed through 
Nancy on her way to be married to Louis XVT., the ladies of 
Lorraine prepared her a bed strewed with Roses, In the Middle 
Ages, Roses were held so precious in France that a royal license 
was necessary to grow them. Charlemagne recommended the 
cultivation of the Rose in his Capitulation/’ The Persians 
of Shiraz stop their wine-bottles with Hoses, which gives the 



Oolden Rose seems to have begnu in the aJeveuth or 
twelftli century. The benediction was pronounced with particular 
solemnity on the fourth Sunday iu Lent, and the Golden R<^se 
thus consecrated was given as a mark of the Sovereign Pontiff’s 
favour to some prince or princess. Alexander III, who had been 
received with great honour during a journey which he made in 
France, sent the Golden Rose to Louis the Young as a sort of 
graceful compliment. Subsequently the giving of the Golden 
Rose became an authoritative act by which tlie Pope officially 
recognised the rights of Christian sovereigns. Thus Urban V. 
gave the Golden Rose to Joan, Queen of Sicily, iu 1868, thereby 
preferring her to the King of Cyprus. Henry VIIL of England 
received a Golden Rose both from Julius II. and from Leo X, 
Towards the close of the last century the Golden Hose appears 
to have been given almost indiscriminately to any travelling 
prince who would pay a sum equivalent to about £400 iu fees 
for it. 

There are an infinite variety of stories about Rosea When 
Milton was blind the Duke of Buckingham, who visited him, 
observed that his wife was a Rose, The lady had a fine high 
temper, and so Milton answered that doubtless "she was, for he 
could feel her thorns. Frederick the Great was walking in the 
gardens of Potsdam with Voltaire, and asked the amazing Freneh 4 
man for a Bose. He picked one and presented it to the King #itb 
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the icm«'irk that it had grown beneath his majesty's laureb, 
Luther had a Hose graven on Ins seal. A Rose-tree in the park 
of Roxburgh marks the place where James 11. of Scotland died. 
At Santiago, in Chili, whenever a stranger is received in a house 
each of the ladies of the family offers him a Rose. To show tlie 
preference which Madame de-Genlis entertiiined for old men 
above old women, she was fond of saying that Oaks improved with 
time, but Roses faded. It may be mentioned in passing that 
Madame de-Qenlis has the credit, if we have been rightly inform- 
ed, of having introduced the tirst Moss Rose ever seen, into 
France. 

Among the incredible number of names given to Roses there is 
the Rose of Scotland (E. Spinosissima) ; it is a very prickly flower. 
Tlie Rose of York and Lancaster (Rosa damascena versicolor), a 
red and white Rose, recalls the ending of the greatest English 
civil war. There is quite a nobility of Roses, nearly all the 
heroes and heroines of history being identified with some flowers 
of this type. It is as good a nobility as any other. There is even 
a Brown Rose (R. Brownii) in Nepaul, which will transmit that 
gentleman's name to posterity with the Lawrence Rose, hut the 
Brown Rose will not survive a frost, says the perfect gardener. 

Among the Greeks, the Romans, and the Gauls, Parsley, Ivy, 
Myrtle, and Roses were looked upon as valuable remedies for 
people who had drunk more wine than was good for them. In 
Capua Roses were employed by the local medical men as tonics 
good for stomachs fatigued by over-eating. A decoction of Roses 
was supposed to have excellent astringent properties. Hoffman 
recommends it in pleurisy ; Paraclesus thinks that when mixed 
with honey it will lengthen life. A long list of authorities may 
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lie produced to sliow that Ro«e loaves discreetly used are a 
perfect cure for liydrophobia. A spirit made or flavoured with 
Boses was the favourite cordial of Pliilip the Haodsotae, and was 
considered by Charlemagne as a specific against fainting from loss 
of blood in battle, 

A poultice of Roses was long employed for flesh wounds, and 
Roses preserved are still believed in many places to cure consump- 
tion and all diseases of the throat and lungs, a welcome statement 
if supported by fact, but that is not the case. The best prepara- 
tion is said to be made from Rosebuds and sugar in equal parts. 

The Families of Garden Roses. 

The following are the principal types or sections into which 
the Rose family is divided, and also the species from which they 
have originated : — 

Provence or Cabbage ( = Rosa Centifolia.) 

Moss ( = Rosa Centifolia muscosa.) 

Scotch *•« ••• (=zRo8a Spinosissima.) 

Damask .. (=Rosa Damascena.) 

French (=Rosa Gallica.) 

Austrian Briar •*. (==Rosa lutea.) 

Sweet Briar ... (=:Rosa rubiginosa.) 

Bourbon ... ... (=Rosa Botirbonica.) 

Hybrid China... ... (=Rosa ludica hybrida.) 

Hybrid Bourbon , — The Roses in this class are obtained by in- 
tercrossing ii. Gollica or cenli/olict with the Bourbon Rose. 

Hybrid perpetuaL^The first varieties of this class were obtain- 
ed by crossing the Hybrid China and the Hybrid Bourbon and 
tea-scented varieties. By this means perpetual blooming Roses 
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were obtained; the first of this race was our well-known old friend. 
Prmc6$B Helene ; this was introduced in 1837. - 

Tea-ecented . — These all originated from Rosa odorata crossed 
with Rosa indica, and were first introduced into Europe from China 
in 1793. 

Noisettes.-— Tha parent variety of this family was the result, of 
a cross between Rosa Indica or Rosa odomta with Rosa moachata. 
This was raised in America and sent to France in 1814. 


CuHBiNG Roses. 


Ayrshire 

#•* 

{=E,osa arvensis.) 

Multiflora 

••• 

(=Rosa multiflora.) 

Evergreen 


(crsRosa sempervirens.) 

Boursault 


(=:Rosa Alpina.) 

Banhsian 

••• 

(=:Rosa Banksia*) 

Macartney 

••• 

(=Rosa bracteata.) 

Musk 

••• 

(=Rosa moschata*) 
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CHAPTER L 

PROPAGATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE. 

is probably no plant in cultivation that better appre- 
lies good treatment, or, on the other hand, sooner 
iects anything prejudicial to its well-being than 
the Rose. The high state of perfection to which it has been 
brought has also given it such a sensitive organisation, that it 
seems instantly to comprehend when it receives the care and 
attention due to sterling merit, and rewards us accordingly, and 
equally as soon repudiates any attempts on our part, either by 
unskilfulncBs or neglect, to bring it down to the level from which 
it sprung. And yet Roses will survive bad treatment, as is 
so frequently seen in this country, but instead of being a 
^"thing of beauty,’" are but a continuous source of disappoint*- 
ment to all concerned. Those who wish to grow Boses pro- 
perly must have plenty of time to attend to them. They must 
also have a knowledge of the individual varieties, their pecu- 
liarities and characters, and must be prepared to meet with 
failures and losses in spite of appliances, experience and materials, 
for there are many misfortunes that are beyond the control, 
and cannot be helped. To proceed, however, to tiie propagation 
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of the Rose, we come first to that of seedlioga— a mode but few 
would care to attempt, considering tliat the seeds generally take 
four to six months to germinate, and after that from two to three 
years to flower, and perhaps in a batch of a hundred seedlings 
not more than one or two would be worth preserving, and yet, to 
the enthusiast, there could hardly be a more interesting experi- 
ment, eepecially if he has gone to the root of the matter, and 
carefully hybridised any good dkti net varieties. In this country, 
this could be much more easily accomplished than in Europe, 
where only a very few kinds can be induced to ripen seed at all ; 
whereas here, provided the flowers were propOfly fertilised, there 
would be no difficulty on that score. As for the tedious delay in 
having to wait two or three years for results, look at the patience 
exercised by that prince of hybridisers, ** fiominy, who waited 
for upwards of ten years to see the flower of tl>e first hybrid 
Orchid raised by him — a delay well rewarded, for this was such 
a grand success that it has completely revolutionized Orchid-growing 
in Sttgland. In a recent article in the Gardeners^ Chronicle, the 
following interesting remarks appear on this subject: — 

*^A11 who write upon and kve the Rose have their dreams of the 
future in regard to it, a hybrid perpetual as yellow as Margfihai 
JSioJ , or as white as Nipbetog , or a dark crimson as large and line 
in build as Marie Baum ann^ while some long for dark teas with 
strength and*Hg6 w, aTs^ I always be as floriferoua as the teas 
are, but with the vigour and strength of the hybrid-perpetual#, 
AU who express these hopes look to the artificial fertilisation 
of tlie flower to attain their objfect ; and yet, strange to say, th# 
Rose has not hitherto proved itself so amenable to the efiforts of 
the hybridiser. Tli^e very finest Roses that we have up to this 
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time, imve been tbo result of chance hybridisation, not of arti- 
ficial impregnatioa* Pradel’s great find of Marecbal Niel was a 
chance find, probably from Clo th of Gold , and the grand old Qloire 
de up in a waTE^in Jacotot’s garden at Dijon, Marie 

l^imann was -the result of chance fertilisation, and it wouXcTBe 
TiardloMme any Roses which can equal them in their respective 
classes. 

1 know not how far English raisers have adopted artificial 
crossing, Mr. Laxton ceijtaiuly has done so; bat then his 
Roses though good are not to be compared with foreign -raised 
flowers. 

** We know of some instances where this has been done, but 
the results have not equalled the expectations of those who at- 
tempted it.’* 

Many years ago Old Margottio, of Bourge la Heine, near Paris, 
who was the raiser of that grand old Rose Jules Margottin (a 
result of natural cross breeding) felt that Rose-growers were get- 
ting too much into the strain of General Jacqueminot, and so 
he determined on trying what could be done by going back to 
those of his own strain crossed by others. He has not, however, 
since then raised a Rose at all comparable to bis first production# 
In 1867 Quillot obtained the Rose La France, which has ever 
since been so highly thought of, and, despite the adverse opinions 
of a few Rosarians, it takes one of the very first places among 
hybrid perpetuals. When Quillot obtained it he used to say 
that he hoped it would be the parent of a new race. This it 
certainly has not been ; it still stands alone in its glory. 

Whatever may be the modern practice among French growers, it 
certainly was not formerly the habit anaongst them to artificially 
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Jjybridise, aud yet all the graiideat Roses we have, date back to 
Wg periods. 

Thus in one of the elections of Roses which took place a few years 
ago, and to which nearly fifty Rose-growers contributed their 
opinions^ we find amongst the first twelve, Charles Lefevre raised in 
1861, Alfred Colomb, in 1865; Marie Rady, 1865 ; Madame Victor 
Verdier, 1868; Marie Baumann, 186S ; Baroness Rothschild, 1867 ; 
Louis Van Houtte, 1869 ; Marquis de Castellane, 1869 ; Francois 
Michelon. 1871 ; while coming next to them are Dr. Andry, 1864; 
Comtesse de Oxford, 1869 ; Duke of Edinburgh, 1868 ; Senateur 
Vaisse, 1859; and even now there are only one or two Roses of the 
last two or three years that are likely to displace these older 
varieties, namely A, K. Williams, and it may be Abel Carriere, 

Let us now turn to English raisers. The grandest Tea Rose 
almost that we have — Devouiensis — was a stray seedling of forty 
years ago, and no Tea Rose has ever been raised in ** Merrie Eng- 
land” since that time, for Letty Coles was only a sport, and it is 
to the French, and especially the Lyons’ growers, that we are in- 
debted for the lovely flowers belonging to this class. In 1862 Mr, 
Ward of Ipswich brought out that grand old fellow John Hopper; 
and although other Roses have perhaps superseded him, and he is 
not so often seen in the post of honor as he used to be, yet no Rose- 
grower, however small his collection, would consider it complete 
unless it included John Hopper. 

Now Mr, Ward is a careful hybridiser, But he has not since that 
time raised any Bose that is worth naming ; ho did send out two, 
but their life was a very short one, and they are probably un- 
known, even by name, to most Rose-growers. Cheshunt hybrid, a 
Bose that has been generally admired, aud which is grown in every 
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garden, lias a very doubtful origin, Tlmt it was not tlie result of 
artificial bybridisatiou is, however, clear. Mr. George Paul believes 
it to be a cross between Madame de Tartas (Tea) and Prince 
Camille de Rohan (hybrid-perpetual), and his idea is that it is a 
seedling by insect fertilisation between the two. As a garden Rose 
it is very fine, standing apparently all climates and vigorous 
enough in growth to prove a good climber; but it has not proved 
the forerunner of anything of the same class. We now come 
to the latest and best known of all the attempts of artificial 
hybridisation which have been made with the Rose — that of Mr. 
Henry Bennett, late of Stapleford near Salisbury, who some 
three or four years ago startled the Rose world with his states 
ments regarding the success that had attended his efforts in 
hybridising the tea and hybrid perpetual ; he announced nine 
worthy of being sent out. It was stated that some of them at that 
time were less than two years old from the seed-pod ; a great deal 
was written in their favor. One of his plants, covered with seed- 
pods, was exhibited before the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
he was complimented on his success. There were some doubtful 
and some adverse criticisms, but these were put down either to 
trade jealousy or to prejudice. What, however, has been the 
result ? Instead of their being the great success that an enthusi- 
astic raiser imagined, they have, in England, turned out almost 
a failure. There is one great fault they all seem to posses 
— ^they grow well, come freely into bud, and there they stop* 
We are told, however, that in the hot climate of America they open 
better. Mr. Bennett seems to have been on the right track ; 
perhaps one of the parents he selected, cdba rosea, was too full, 
but it and President and Madam de St. tToseph were the mother 
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plants of the nine he sent out, and these were crossed with 
Oomtesse d* Oxford, Louis Van Houtte, Lord Macaulay, Madam 
Victor Verdier, &c. 

It will be seen from tlie above remarks that much more has 
been accomplished by nature than by art in the raising of new 
varieties of ttie Rose from seed, up to the present time, and we 
may, therefore, be content to commence our experiments from 
self-fertilised seed of any good varieties that we may find avail- 
able. Many of the older kinds here seed very freely, and amongst 
a number of seed-pods the probability is that some of them will 
have been fertilised by pollen from other varieties through insect 
agency, for the Rose, like most other plants, displays a partiality 
to being crossed by pollen from a distinct variety in perference 
to its own. Having secured our seeds they should be sown as 
soon as ripe in liglit rich soil, an<l in a shady situation, keeping 
them carefully watered. Do not be in a hurry to imagine they will 
not germinate, for, as a rule, they will not commence to do so for 
at least three months, and then only at intervals extending over 
perhaps nearly a year. As soon as the plants are three or four 
inches high, they should be either transplanted into beds of good 
rich heavily-manured soil, or put singly in pots filled with the 
same compost as recommended for pot roses. Treat them liberally, 
encourage them to grow as vigorously as possible till the first 
flowers appear, then reject only those with actual single flowers, 
retaining all doubles and semi-doubles, noting carefully che pecu- 
liar characteristics of each seedling. Grow them for another year 
under the same liberal treatment till they flower a second time, 
when you will be able to tell the success that has atiended your 
efforts. Be not discouraged if you do not find a Ntron or 
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Marechal Niel amongst them, or even if you have to discard them 
all. Let it only encourage to future exertion ; the next batch may 
be more successful. I well remember my fust attempt at raising a 
hybrid Croton, a cross between C. Weismanni and C. Pictum. Out 
of five flQwers fertilised, I only managed to secure one perfect 
seed. How anxiously this was tended and watched through the 
period of infancy till it gradually developed, not into a “ thing 
of beauty,*^ oli ! no, but into one of the most nondescript varieties 
ever seen, not even equal to the worst named variety in cultivation, 
and yet at the time I was morepioml of tliat plant than of any 
other in my possession, for it was first hybrid Croton raised in 
India, Kxidi conclusively proved that what had l)een done in Europe 
in raising seminal varieties of this genus, could bo done equally 
well, if not better, in this country. Encouraged by this 1 have 
since raised, and am now raising, a large number of .seedlings, and 
among them there are several that probably will eventually rank 
high in public estimation. 
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Pkopagatinq by Cuttings. 

» |e uow come to wliat may be termed the natural method of 
propagating the Rose, and one whichj taking all in all, 
is perhaps the best; until tlie lastf ew years, however, it 
had almost fallen into abeyance, having been completely supersed- 
ed by budding or grafting. Now, again, it seams to be coming to 
the fore, and probably in a few years we shall once more find it 
the most popular system, for it has advantages that no other cun 
claim. lu the first place when a plaut iss on its own roots we are 
not troubled with suckers of worthless brier — a source of much 
annoyance, and if not properly looked after, of much loss among 
grafted or budded plants ; secondly, from cuttings, plants are 
generally far stronger and better bloomers than worked ones, 
owing probably to the fact that they are not dependent on foreign 
blood for their support. 

It is too generally believed that to strike Rose cuttings success- 
fully is a work of considerable difficulty, and undoubtedly it is 
when carried out in the manner that we frequently see attempted 
in this country, that is, at the annual pruning season to take 
the wood that has been pruned out, cut all into suitable lengths, 
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plant under the shade of some friendly tree, and leave the rest to 
chance— and a very poor chance too. No wonder we hear so 
many laments about the difficulties in striking Rose-cuttings. 
Why don^t we treat oar Crotons, Dractenas and other foliage 
plants in the same way ? Surely tiie Rose is worthy of as much 
consideration as arjy of them. No ; “the truth is just this, these 
parrot-like cries” regarding the difficulty of striking Rose- 
cuttings have been handed down from generation to generation of 
gardeners till it has eventually become a fixed belief that it is 
almost an impossibility, and where cuttings are inserted at all it 
is only on the off chance of one or two stray waifs rooting. 
Having said so much regarding what we have not done, let us 
now to turn to what we should do to insure a successful result. I 
am not going to attempt to prove that the Rose can be made to 
root just as easily and as certainly as the Croton or Eranthemum, 
for such is not the case ; but with intelligent care and manage- 
meiit it is possible to obtain as large a percentage of plants 
as from almost any other method of propagation. First, as to 
tlie best season for making cuttings, Asa rule Tea Roses and 
Noisettes root best during the rainy season, and Hybrid Perpe- 
tuals and Bourbons in October or November, or again in Febuary 
and March. However, with proper appliances available in the 
shape of good close frames or large bell-glasses, cuttings of most 
varieties may be struck nearly all the year round, 

Tim principal point to attend to is to get the wood in a condi- 
tion most favourable to the emission of roots ; immediately after 
blooming, when the woodns about three-fourths ripe, is the best, 
if taken before that they are too succulent, and afterwards the 
wood becomes too hard. Practice alone will soon teach us the 
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proper st.ige wlieu tlie roots sooih most willing to bring forth 
when placed under genial comlitions. Insert tliein at any time 
wdien they reach the proper state, and surround them with suflfi*- 
ciejit nourishment, and they are sure to grow. 

A void all strong overgrown shoots as much as possible. Tlieso 
never root so freely as the smallei: sized side shoots. Where 
possible, take tliese off with a heel, and leave three or four eyes 
above it. If plenty of these heeled cuttings are available, never 
trouble to insert any of tlie top part of the shoots; tlie latter may 
possibly root, the former are certain to do so. 

The best soil in which to root them in is a compostof one-tldrd 
eacli of leaf mould, good rich loain and silver sand. If they are 
to be struck in {i fiame, this compost should he filled in to at 
least a depth of six itiehes, having first placed a inyer of four or 
five inches of hioken crocks for drainage. This is a very import- 
ant item, as the slightest degree of stagtiation vvould be fatal. 
A notiter important point also is to liave everything ready, so as 
to do your work offhand as quickly as possible from the moment 
the cuttings are taken off until they are inserted, for, if allowed to 
lie about and flag, it takes tliem a long time to recover. 

Where heeled cuttings are not available in sufficient quantity, 
moderate sized shoots should be selected, cuttiiig them into 
lengths of four, or at the most five joints each, and the base of 
each cutting should be cut cleanly tiirough a joint. At least 
one leaf must be left entire on each cutting, and, where possible, 
two are advisable, but oue is imperatively necessary to sustain 
tlie cutting until it is properly rooted. And one of the principal 
points in the after treatment is to keep these leaves fresh and 
gieen for at least a fortnight after they are put in, and better 
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still, if possible, till they are actually rooted. The base of tho 
cutting must rest firmly in the soil, and this should be pressed 
down as hard as possible. For the first three or four days they 
should be kept entirely dark and all air excluded, giving them a 
slight sprinkling of water morning and evening. Gradually 
more air and ligld may bo admitted, but only in tho evening 
and early morning, closing and shading them carefully during 
the day. The soil about the cuttings must at all times be kept 
moist, and a fairly moist soil means a genial growing atmosphere, 
which will promote the formation of root as well as top growth. 
As a rule, about the end of the fourth week both air and water 
may be safely increased, assuming always that the grower takes 
into consideration the state of the weather, for, as a matter of course, 
in dry parching weather more water will be required than iu 
dull weather when tlie air is heavily charged with moisture. An- 
other system of growing Roses from cuttings consists iu lieel- 
ing off young buds when about an inch iu length, at any time 
when they can be had in that state. These should be inserted 
in pure sand and covered with bell-glasses ; these require very 
careful treatment both as regards shading and any excess of 
damp, which would immediately prove fatal. Roses can be root- 
ed very quickly in this way. There is, however, so much more 
risk of failure owing to the exceeding delicacy and tenderness of 
the cuttings, that this method had better be left to the more 
skilful cultivator, Shirley Hibberd, iu his “Amateur’s Rose 
Book,” gives the following interesting method of striking cuttings 
from a single eye or bud : — 

Eyes or Wood Buds . — The next practice will be to make one 
leaf and one eye suffice for a cutting with an inch of wood attach- 
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ed, and this is easily done, and ouglit to he done to prepare the 
practitioner for a skilful handling of eyes which make better 
plants than cuttings, and, in fact, the best plants that can be 
I had ; they have the vigour of seedlings, with the advantage of 
I being true to the kinds from which the buds were taken. Once 
/ more cut from the tree a nice stout rod of this year. If the buds 
are pushing good, but if pushed, tliey will not do. In other words 
if you see the buds and they look as if they meant to grow this 
season you are safe ; if they have already begun to grow, and 
have perhaps pushed to the extent of a sixteenth of an inch, re* 
ject them, for you will probably fail in all your efforts to persuade 
them to make roots. Having your nice plump, green rod half 
ripe, yet in a condition to peel easily, in fact, just such a rod as 
you would cut if you were intending to bud briers, you are in 
a fair way to proceed safely. Instead of preparing cuttings^ 

; take out each bud with its leaf by a crescent-shaped cut, the 
i same, in fact, as cut for budding briers, but the leaf is not to be 
[ removed, and the wood is not to be removed, so you escape all 
f the “ niggling’' that is the stumbling-block of nine out of every 
I ten amateur rosarians Have your pans and glasses ready ; the 
I pans with a layer of leaf mould at the bottom and at least an inch 
\and a half of silver sand at top. Plant the bud with the leaf 
I upright, keep it moist and shaded, and in due time it will throw 
I out roots from the edges of the bark all round, and then the leaf 
I will fall and tlie bud will start and grow. Having succeeded in 
preparing the buds properly, perhaps the principal diflSculty will 
be to get them nicely dibbled in so as to stand firm with all their 
leaves up above the soil We always take the bud in the left 
llmnd, press a hole in the sand with a bit of stick held in the 
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right hand, place the bud in the hole as deep as just to cover 
the point of the bud with the sand, and then press it firmly 
with the thumb placed on one side of it. They may be placed 
very close together in the pans, and if the leaves are very large 
and when wetted fall over, clip off the top leaflet ; the two leaflets 
then left will suflice to keep the bark healthy till it emits roots 
for its own keeping. 

** When a pan is filled sprinkle the leaves; never mind wetting 
the sand, if tliat is just damp it is sufficient; put on your bell- 
glasses, place them in a frame and take satisfaction to yourself 
that you have done something. 

It is about thirty-five years since we were taught this plan of 
propagating Roses, and remember as if but yesterday we were 
told “ all you have got to do is to keep the leaves alive, if tlie buds 
are dry it dou*t matter.” And so we always found it. Tliere will 
be hundreds of persons at work this season on buds tlirough the 
appearance of these remarks, and there will be thousands of eyes 
lost through too much water. Remember then not our lesson but 
the lesson that was given to us: ** keep the leaves alive ; if the 
buds are dry it don’t matter.” What is the use of water to a chip 
of wood that has no roots? Of no use at all; it must be kept plump, 
but a very little damp in the sand will suffice for that. On tha 
other hand, to keep the sap moving and to preserve the vitalityj 
of what is now dependent on absorption only, the leaves must be al-l 
ways moist, and that is to be accomplished by frequent sprinkling 
and by keeping them rather closely shut up. But herein lies 
another danger, if not daily aired, a few minutes will suffice for the 
first fortnight, the leaves will decay before the bark has thrown out 
roots. If this happens the eyes are lost. But if kept always moist. 
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always wai*m and close and yet never saturated, tlie leaves will be 
green till roots begin to grow, and at the first start of the bud the 
leaves will turn yellow and fall, and up will rise tlie tender shoot 
to tell you that your work was ably done. Of course the process 
of potting off must then commence, and the little plants must 
have thereafter all the care needful to make big ones of them. 
They must be carefully potted in the smallest pots in light sandy 
soil, and be kept close and warm until tliey begin to grow more 
fully, and must then have more air and light by degrees. 

If in the dibbling of the buds into the pans it is found 
difficult to make the leaves stand up, take some fine twigs and 
stick in to support the leaves, or put a few light stakes round 
the sides of the pans and draw a few lengtlis of twine across 
against which the leaves may rest. But all such small difficulties 
will shortly vanisli ; the few manipulations needed are so simple 
that any one with a will is sure soon to discover a way.” 

Landolicus in his ^‘Indian Amateur Gardener gives a descrip- 
tion of an American system of striking cuttings of hard-wooded 
plants or trees. Having tried it with Roses and met with great 
success, I can hardly do better than give his instructions in 

I A new method of rearing cuttings of hard-wooded plants is 
I now in vogue, and I have found Rose.s succeed well when treated 
I as follows: — Make cuttings in the ordinary way, about six inches 
I long (cut close over a bud straight across the stem at the top of 
I the cuttings and obliquely under a bud at the foot of the cuttings), 
I tie them in bundles of fifty, and dip the bottom ends in a mix- 
\ ture of cowduug and water of tUq consistency of thick cream, take 
i a box about a foot deep, put three inches of ordinary soil into it 
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and press ii down firmly. On this put your bundles of cuttings, 
with the bottom ends of the cuttings upwards. Sprinkle iu more 
ordinary earth between the cuttings and press it down firmly, aa 
you go on adding it, until it is within half an inch from covering 
the cuttings. Then -take soil three parts and sand one part ; mix 
it and fill the box with it, thus completely burying the cuttings. 
The cuttings should be lightly watered daily, or every two days, 
as necessary or requisite to keep up a regular moisture for three 
or four inches of the surface soil only, and the cuttings will, in 
about eight weeks, or nine at the most, have sent out roots into 
the surface soil, and most of the buds will have swollen while 
others have already started into growth. The cuttings may then 
be taken out by inverting the box bodily, and each one planted 
as ordinary rooted plants, but with only one, or at the most two 
buds, above the ground. In the cold season the box may be pliiced 
in the garden in the sun, but in the hot weather it is best placed 
in the shade.” 

The above are the best methods of propagating from cuttings 
where proper appliances, such as frames or glasses, are available for 
the purpose, and while strongly advocating the use of these, wo 
certainly do not wish to discourage those who are compelled by 
circumstances to grow their cuttings in the open air, for with 
careful attention a very fair percentage may be obtained. 

Perhaps the easiest, and at the same time the most success^ 
ful method of propagating Hybrid Perpetual and other Roses 
from the old wood is this : — As soon as the leaves fall, cut the slips 
into pieces of about four or five eyes each, using of course a 
sharp knife, so as to make a clean cut — not a pair of shears, 
which bruises the eud of the slip. It does not matter where the? 
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cut k made, provided it 18 a clean cut. The slips may then l>e 
planted pretty closely in boxes 3 in, or 4 in. deep, leaving one 
or two good eyes above the surface, in a soil composed princi- 
pally of good clean sand free from salt, to which a small quan- 
tity, say one-fourth, of loam and leaf-mould may be added. 
Water well to settle the soil close round the base of the slip, and 
then place in a cool sliady position, watering very sparingly, giv- 
ing just suflScient to keep the soil moist and friable. When tiie 
cuttings are to he grown in the open ground, a position exposed to 
the early morning sun, but shaded during the rest of the day, should 
be selected ; avoid, however, the too common practice of planting 
under the shadow of trees. If the soil naturally is not of a free, 
open nacure, enough sand should be added to make it sufficiently 
light, more so considerably than that which Roses succeed best 
in when planted permanently. The advantage of this is, that 
when the plants have become well rooted, they can be taken up 
for removal with very little loss or mutilation of the roots, as 
compared with that which is inevitable out of soil that is heavy 
and adhesive. With a view to still further adapting it for the 
purpose, it should be thoroughly broken and pulverised, so as to 
reduce all the hard lumps and fully incorporate the sand with 
the whole. A good deal of the success, too, depends on the way 
in which the cuttings are planted after making the soil firm. 
The best plan is to make a cut with a spade, then let each cutting 
rest on a firm bottom, treading them in so firmly that a 
moderate pull with the hand will not remove them. If any com- 
mence to grow before the base of tlie slip bas formed a good 
callus, farewell to all hope of its ever making a plant ; it may 
grow as long as the sap stored in the slip keeps it alive, but 
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will then die. The amateur need not get discouraged if success 
does not attend his efforts the first time. I have seen 99 per 
cent grow one year, while not over 25 per cent, would reward 
our efforts at another ; but the cause was traceable to neglect, 
not to the system, 

I am informed that the system of growing Roses from 
cuttings has now almost entirely superseded every other means 
of propagation at the Royal Botanical Gardens at Saharunpore. 
Urider the method adopted there, Flybrid Perpetuals average 70 
to 80 per cent, of plants, and the glorious old Marechal frequently 
produces a plant from every cutting. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BUDDING, 

now come to what may be termed the modern’* method 
of propagation. Scarcely more than a century ago it was 
almost entirely unknown, and only practised by a very 
few scientific horticulturists who certainly lived ahead of their time, 
and whose ^‘strange doings’^ were frequently looked upon as some- 
thing akin to witchcraft. It is only, however, during the last thirty 
years that its practice has developed so enormously, having now al- 
most entirely superseded the many systems of grafting, inarching, 
layering and other means of increasing a vast number of species of 
plants; but it is principally in the propagation of the Rose that it 
has become so universally popular, and for this purpose, in Europe 
and America, it has almost entirely superseded every other means. 
In this country, and especially in Bengal, it has, however, been but 
very little practised. This is probably owing to the difficulty ex- 
perienced in finding a suitable stock that can be worked easily. Pir- 
minger, in his Manual of Gardening, gives the following method of 
raising stocks suitable for working : — 

•*Lay down in an open piece of ground, at the end of the rains, 
a good supply of cuttings of Rose Edouard, about a foot long, 
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heaving first removed all buds but the lowermost one at the 
base of the cutting and the two uppermost Lay the cuttings as 
sloping-wise as possible, burying as much as two-thirds of them, 
so as to leave only the topmost bud exposed, and press the earth 
down firmly upon them. When they have struck and become 
thoroughly established, they will be ready for budding upon, but 
they must be left just as they are till required for that pur* 
pose, at which time the earth must be removed, the upper part 
of the cutting laid bare, atjd the bud inserted in the usual way 
as low down on the stock as can be conveniently got at. The bark 
of the stock will be found always to part readily so long as kept 
moist by being let remain beneath the soil/* 

The above remarks apply equally well to Rosa giganteaf and 
this will be found a better stock than the preceding for hybrid-^ 
perpetuals and other strong growing roses, but for tea roses it is 
preferable to substitute the old China rose Dae de Berri or Arch^ - 
duke Charles j both of which root very readily, and they have the 
additional advantage that the bark separates much more freely 
from the wood than either Rose Edouard or Rosa gigantea. 

The best time for budding is during July and August, as at this 
time both stock and scion are in a vigorous state of growth, and 
besides, at this period the bark of both yield more freely than at 
any other time. Budding in England has now been reduced to 
such a science, that areally experienced hand will rarely lose more 
than three to five per cent of the stocks budded. In this country, 
with its many disadvantages, we can scarcely hope to attain the . 
same ineasure of success, but still budding, when properly carried 
out, is much more certain in its results than the style of grafting 
that is generally adopted here. J remember last season being 
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auxious to get up a good stock oi A, K. William^ and had only one 
oM plant of it. By grafting I might have got six or seven plants, but 
by budding managed to work on about 60 stocks, upwaids of 50 of 
which were successful Many people imagine that grafting, or rather 
inarching, is much more expeditious than budding, whereas the 
contrary is the case. Admitted that you may get a comparatively 
large plant to start with, the fact of removing it from the parent 
plant frequently gives it such a shock as to keep it at a standstill 
for months. A bud, ou the contrary, is like a helpless infant made 
oyer to the care of a foster-mother, who does not recognise the 
change of diet till he has become thoroughly accustomed to ity 
thrives accordingly from the first, rushes along at a glorious pace, 
and soon overtakes his big brother, who had been rudely torn 
from the parent stem after having arrived at an age when it had 
learnt to appreciate the comforts of a maternal home. 

Budding is one of those operations that is much more easily 
practised than described; and, although extremely simple to the 
initiated, it is far from easy to the beginner, the slightest clumsi-- 
ness or carelessness marring every prospect of success. The follow- 
ing, which lately appeared in the columns of the Garden, gives 
ft very graphic description of tlie whole process, and we feel 
assured will prove of much assistance to any of our readers who 
wish to practise budding fdr’the first ttme : — r 

The practice of stopping before budding is always of doubtful 
utility. It is positively wholly mischievous when the stocks are 
far ahead of the rose buds. So long as the extremities of the 
roots continue in vigorous growth, the mere rush of the sap keeps 
the bark in a running condition. Once the sap is fairly arrested 
by drought, heat, stopping, completion of growth, or any otUei; 
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cause, the bark gets fixed for the season, and budding from that 
moment becomes difficult and precarious, if not absolutely imprac- 
ticable. By cutting Roses early, and even when necessary, sacrn 
ficing buds, a powerful influence is given to the plumping up of 
the woodbuds. Plumping up is essential to success in budding 
for three reasons. The first is, it gives the bud sufficient vitality or 
selfsustaioiug power to enable it to support itself until the stock 
takes it on, or in so closely as to feed it from its own larder — the 
roots, — -and enables it to breathe througli its own lungs and heart 
— the brier leaves — until it is furnished with these vital organs 
for itself. Further, plump, well filled buds become active agents 
iu promoting the union desiderated between the stock and the 
Rose. Weakly, imperfectly developed leaf buds, are at best only 
passive. Should they survive removal from the parent rose, and 
live long enough iu their novel position, the brier may or may 
not take them on or into its system. The chances are strong that 
the brier will not. But the first bud rushes half way or more to 
meet, unite, and become one with the brier, and consequently 
a union thus promoted from both sides, like marriages based on 
affection, are sure to prove attractive, successful and happy to all 
concerned. 

The last reason for plumping up buds for budding is that only 
such can be properly prepared and inserted with all their grow- 
able properties intact. It is not till buds are fairly and fully de^ 
veloped that they can be detached from the parent Rose witli 
base, bark and sap in a growing condition. With all these quali- 
ties in perfection, the rose-bud takes to the brier as a matter of 
course. Writing figuratively, its new home is so like its old one, 
that probably the bud never knows the difference, not at least 
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till it lias advanced too fast and too far to retreat. All this, 
ever, assumes not only that stocks and buds are in the most pe 
feet condition, but also that the transference is skilfully and rapi( 
Jy accomplished, that no clumsy wounds or bruises of bud o 
bark are made, and that no sap is dried up or mixed wit 
separatiug water in the process. It would be bard to sa 
whether water or air is the more fatal to a perfect and rapio 
union. 

The wise budder will, as far as possible, avoid both, and make 
the passage of the buds into the stock as short and swift as possi- 
ble. The more quickly, the wounds are laid bare both of the 
Rose bark and brier rind, and the sooner the buds are housed 
and finally fixed by secure tying into the stock, the higher the 
ratio of successful budding, and the longer lived and more healthy 
the roses will prove. 

‘‘Some stop the shoots on the stocks a week or two before bud- 
ding. It gives freer access to the brier and renders the work of 
budding easier, but the shoots are better left intact. The stopping 
dams back tlie sap, and forces the buds off the stock, and also the 
rose-buds to break into growth. This precocious development is 
looked upon as an evil to be avoided by the experienced Rosarian^ 
The free flow of the sap along the shoots of the stock helps 
the foreign buds to take more perfectly, facilitates the healing of 
the double wounds in the bud and the stock, and keeps the bud 
from breaking, while enabling it to be filled up plumply with 
the best that the roots can supply. 

Having prepared the stocks, the next operation is putting in 
the buds. Are they to be picked out singly, or cut off in the 
mass? Must they be kept dry or plunged in water 1 May they be 
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exposed to the sua or closely shaded ? And should they be taken 
at moruing, nooa or night? Such are samples of questions that all 
who grow Roses have to answer. 

may, therefore, be useful to answer them once more as brief- 
ly as possible. Where the supply is limited, and the Rose buds 
are near the stock, it way be well to take off each bud singly. 
Buds way thus he removed from shoots without injuring them 
much, or arresting their growth. One-third of the section of 
wood is mostly deep enough for the removal of its shield or sec- 
tion of the bark. Tliis leaves the pith intact^ and the shoots will 
continue to extend as if no buds had been removed from its sides 
or base. But generally shoots from six to nine inches long are the 
most convenient from which to obtain a supply of buds. The 
latter must be plump and well formed, though by no means in a 
growing state. It is seldom that more than six such buds will be 
found on a single shoot; the base may be too far advanced, the 
top too immature for buds, 

Cutting the shoots where the useful buds begin, the upper and 
useless portion is removed as well as all the leaves, except a small 
portion of the petiole or stalk. The spines are tlien to be rubbed 
oflf sideways with a quick action of the finger and thumb. Shall 
we plunge them in water till wanted ? No, by no means ! Each drop 
of water that reaches the fresli bark of the bud is a Linderance to 
its union with the stock. Nor must the buds be dried. Sun or air- 
dried buds are hindered seriously from growing. If the dry- 
ing goes far, growth becomes hopeless. Therefore the shoots, with 
their supply of buds, should be shaded from the sun and sheltered 
from the air. As to the time to take the buds off and put them on 
again, morning and night are preferable to noon, and dull days to 
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light cues, though, for reasons already stated, wet days should not 
be chosen for budding. Having proceeded so far with the buds 
the next point is to insert them. Dash off the spines on the place 
selected for the buds ; the best spot is about the centre of the 
space between the sets of leaves. Here the bark runs freely. 
Choose a space as near the base as possible, and this, not because 
it is always or often the very best possible for the taking of the 
bud, but to avoid the pest of suckers after the rose is established. 
Make a slit with the knife about one inch long in the centre of 
the shoot, and on its upper surface for convenience. A cross cut 
may also be made at the top or bottom of the slit about one-third 
round the circumference of the trunk. This facilitates the iuser-» 
tion of the bud with the shield of bark, otherwise it is not essen- 
tial, and may often be injurious. Great care must be taken not 
to penetrate the wood in the slightest degree in making either 
slit or cut. To prevent the possibility of this, the ivory handle of 
the budding knife is to be preferred for making the vertical slit. 

The knife, if sharp, must be lightly handled in making the 
vertical one. Hundreds of stocks are broken off short by the 
buds, through the knife slightly penetrating the wood in the 
making of this cross cut. Slightly raise the bark on one side to 
see that it runs freely. Then turning to tlie stock of buds on the 
branch cut one off, always from the bottom upwards, beginning 
from a quarter to half an inch below the bud, and penetrating to 
from a quarter to a third of the diameter of the wood. The 
section of the wood and bark should average about one inch in 
length, the thickness depending on the size of the rose wood and 
the diameter of the stock. The amount of bark is of less moment 
than that it should be clean cut, uiibruised, and that the wood 
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should be abstracted from it without drawing out the base of the 
bud. Seizing the section of wood and bark in the left hand, be- 
tween the thumb and middle finger, using the base of the petiole 
and the bark on either side of the bud as a hold fast, the- point of 
the forefinger is used as a slight lever to separate the bark at the 
base of the section from the wood. No sooner is this done than 
the point of the budding knife and the thumb of the right hand 
are used to grip hold of the wood and give it a sudden jerk out. 
The moment the bud is freed from the section of wood, it should 
be plunged into its new home. Raising the edge of the stock 
already separated, the edge of the shield is slipped under the bud- 
ding knife, which at the same moment should be brought down 
under the other edge of the stock, the bud following it home. Not 
an instant should be lost between the removal of the woody section 
and the sending the bud home among the healing uniting forces 
of the stock; once safely home, with no more wounds and bruises 
than is incident to the operation, leave well alone. The tying 
should be done at once, and every budder should tie his or her own 
buds. Various time-saving ties have been suggested, such as those 
of flexible metal, India rubber, elastic or adhesive felt or paper, &c. 
But there are no ties in fact equal to wool, matting, or grass. 
The ties must be tight to render the buds immoveable, for there 
can be no union apart from immobility at first. Tightness is also 
needful to get the edges of the bark as close together as possible. 
The wounds are thus speedily healed, and the bud made part and 
parcel of the stock as far as its health and supplies of food go. 
There are different modes of tying, some proceeding from the top 
downwards, and others from the base upwards j the latter is to be 
peiferred. Either way care must be taken to leave the bud room 
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to swell In a fortnight or three weeks, or at the latest a month, 
it is well to go over the plants and remove or renew the ties. 
Where the buds have taken and the wounds healed, the ties 
should be taken off. But where the uniting process is not quite 
completed, a new and looser tie should be substituted for the 
older one. In all cases, too, where there is any doubt about the 
union being complete, a fresh tie should be given. As the sudden 
exposure to the sun of only partially healed wounds often causes 
them to open afresh and renders them very difficult to heal, this 
untying is really all that should be done, except in special cases, 
such as when the stock seems to be taking away most of the 
strength from the rose, or when the bud has already burst into a 
shoot. In the former case, the point or a portion of the brier 
should be pinched out or cut off; in the latter, it is better 
that the end of the shoot is pinched off after it has made 
three or four leaves. The pinching in of the rose shoots prevents 
their being blown out by the wind in cases in which they 
have not been properly tied to the stakes attached to the stock. 
The weight of the rose shoot alone is frequently sufficient to 
wrench it from the stock when the union between the two can 
hardly be said to have grown into solidity. The stopping of 
course reduces the weight to very small proportions, the three or 
four leaves left affording but slight purchase for the wind. But 
this practice has other and more permanent advantages. Started 
buds, left unstopped, mostly throw their strength into the crowns 
of the shoots. Their vital force is not seldom thrown away in 
flowers, which amateur budders are proud of pointing to as 
.triumphs of skilful budding, but the production of which 
experienced budders discourage. And if ^ese premature shoots 
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do not flower, tbeir best buds are almost sure to be found on their 
growing extremities. The result is that, when cut hack, they 
break weakly from thin and undeveloped buds at their base ; 
whereas by stopping the shoots the bottom buds are well develop- 
ed, Consequently these are ready to produce a good shoot each, 
and thus lay the foundation of a healthy symmetrical plant the 
first season. On the whole, there is no doubt that dormant buds, 
as a rule, yield the best results. But some roses are so excitable 
that almost before they have taken to their new quarters they 
begin to grow, and wherever such is the case, the pinching plan 
is far better for the future plant than letting them run,*' 

After the buds are well established and growing freely the 
stock should be headed back to within three inches of the rose- 
bud, so as to throw the whole of the sap into the rose. If this is 
done too soon, or cut too close to the Rose bud, the latter does 
not grow well. The Rose when in active growth, will soon heal 
the wound, and absorb all the sap from the stock, and thoroughly 
takes possession of the brier — in a word becomes in fact a Rose 
only ; but never is the proverb **More haste less speed,*’ more 
true than in regard to the rapid conversion of the brier or 
stock into a flowering rose within three months or so of the timo 
of budding. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


GlUFTING. 


You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentle scion to the wildest stock ; 

And make concieve a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race; this is an art 
Which does mend nature ; change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature.” - Shahesipeare,, 



rafting is one of the most ancient of all the arts or prac- 
tices in gardening. Till within the present century 
it was almost exclusively employed for the propaga- 
tion of every description of plant that would not root readily, 
or that required stronger blood than its own to support it. 
With the Rose, this has been almost entirely superseded 
by budding, which, however, after all, is but a system of 
grafting with buds instead of wood in a more fully developed 
state. In Europe many experienced Rosarians still retain 
grafting proper for the propagation of many varieties, especially 
of Tea-roses ; in this country, however, I believe it has but 
very rarely or ever been attempted, nor in the plains could 
it ever be practised with any’’ measure of success, owing to the 
fact that the Bose with ns is always more or less in an excited 
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state of growth ; whereas for the successful performance of the 
operation it is essentially necessary that the scion at least should 
be practically in a dormant state. Any attempt to graft with 
wood in which the sap is flowing freely must invariably end in 
failure, owing to the fact that it loses all its vital forces by eva- 
poration long before it can become sufficiently accustomed to its 
new home to enable it to draw nourishment from it. 

INARCHING. 

Inarching, or more properly speaking grafting by approach,” 
is the method generally adopted in this country for the propa- 
gation of the Rose, and I am sure that any of my readers 
who have had any practical experience in Rose-growing will 
readily admit that at best it is a most unsatisfactory system. All 
that is necessary to perforin the operation successfully is to select 
stock and scion which are not only of the same diameter, but 
also in the same stage of growth. The most convenient part of 
each should then be selected, and about one-third of the diameter 
of both cut away with a sharp knife for a length of two to three 
inches. The two should tiien he tied carefully together, taking 
care, as in grafting, that the inner sides of the bark meet exactly. 
The union is greatly hicilitated if the junction is covered with 
grafting wax. As soon as the graft has become established, it 
may be severed from the parent plant, at which time the stock 
should be headed down to about two inches above the union, so 
that all its sap may go to feed the young plant established thereon. 
A mistake frequently made by the uninitiated is to graft the 
largest and longest branches possible, imagining that they thereby 
get large plants at once. Occasionally such may be the case, 
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but they quite overlook the large percentage of plants that are 
lost entirely ; the smaller the graft the more certain the union, 
and the less it suffers when disconnected from the parent plant. 

LAYERING. 

The best time to layer Roses is during February and March, 
after the plants have done flowering. Roses vary considerably 
as to the time they take to root, but if put down at the time 
stated, most of them will be foutid to be well rooted by the com- 
mencement of the rains. Layers are generally made of wood 
from one to two years old, though a better plan is to take wood of 
the present season’s growth, provided it is sufficiently firm for the 
purpose. One of the leading English Rosarians, Fish, gives the 
following instructions on this subject If pieces with a heel can 
be chosen, and part of the heel be cut off so as to form a portion 
of the ba.s 0 of the layer, rooting will be all the sooner effected. 
But any part of a shoot will answer for a layer, provided it is 
sufficiently matured. Many also layer not only old wood but 
branches ; the larger the layer the larger the plant formed by it. 
But it should also bo added th;it the longer, as a rule, will it be in 
rooting, and the greater also the risk that it may not root at all. 
However, layers with from 6 inches to 1 foot of wood beyond 
the portion buried in the earth are on the whole the best. Any 
of the more common inodes of making the layer may be adopted, 
such as slitting or tonguing, or the removal of a ring of bark 
from the layer immediately below a hud. Very few Roses will 
root by being simply laid in the earth. But by cutting the shoot 
half through, immediately under a bud, and running a knife up 
the pith for an inch or two, thus dividing the shoot in half, a very 
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good layer is formed. A small peg of wood or a pebble shouUi be 
placed in the slit to keep the two sides asunder. The removal of 
a cylinder of bark, or the tying of a tight ligature round the 
part layered, answeis a similar purpose, though the result is not 
quite so good a layer. The object is to arrest sufficient sap at 
the point operated upon to form root, while permitting suffi- 
cient to pass into the layer to support it until it is furnished 
with sufficient roots to support itself. 

The mode of burying ike layer . — A good deal depends on this ; 
the soil should be dug or forked over, so as to be light and porous, 
A slit should be made with a spado or trowel, and unless the soil 
is sufficiently light, place a little sand or light compost on the 
bottom of the slit. Then place the tongned or barked part of 
the layer into the slit, twisting or bending it, so that the detached 
portion shall penetrate the soil as much as possible, and be nearly 
separated from the growing stem. Press the earth down firmly 
upon it, and, if necessary'', make the whole immoveable with a 
strong peg near the rose or root end of the layer, and a stake at 
the growing points. In filling iu .see that every part of the wound 
made in layering is closely compacted around with soil, so that 
everywhere a hard surface may be presented for the layers to 
strike roots into. It will be well, however, to make sure that they 
are well rooted before cutting the brancli through that connects 
them with the parent plant. Planted in rich soil, and cut back to 
four or five eyes, layers make capital dwarf roses. They have 
rather a greater tendency to produce suckers than roses raised from 
cuttings, but the suckers being all rose this matters little. Some 
of the latter, in fact, coifie so strong and vigorous that it is a good 
plan to allow them to take the place of the original layers. So 
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sure and certain is this primitive mode of propagation, that to all 
who have had difficulties in increasing their Hoses sufficiently fast 
by other methods, we would give this advice with confidence,— "try 
layers.” 

In this country care must be taken to keep the layer well sup<^ 
plied with water. To insure this in dry weatlier, a very good plan 
is to keep a flower pot half filled with soil over the layered part. 
The pot should be filled up with water daily. Tliis gradually per- 
colating through the soil supplies all the moisture that will be 
required. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SOILS. 



here is certainly no subject that is so generally neglected 
by the majority of amateur gardeners as the proper 
selection of soils in which to grow Roses. The too 


prevalent idea seems to be that we must take a soil as we 


find it, no matter whether it is light or heavy, rich or poor, 


wet or dry — in whatever state nature has left it, we must 


be therewith content. And herein lies the secret of half the 


failures and consequent grumblings as to the impossibility of 
growing good Roses that we so frequently hear about. But 
is the soil found in most of our Indian Gardens (that is where 
it has been well cultivated) unsuited for Rose culture ? Wo 
certainly think not ; on the contrary, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that it is generally better adapted for the purpose than 
the majority of soils found even in the most favored districts of 
England. But there is no soil in the world that would grow 
Roses — that is Roses perfect in shape and form, and of good 
size — under the treatment that is too generally meted out to 
them by our native gardeners, especially where their em- 
ployers do not take sufficient interest to personally superintend 
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the management of their gardens. I remember an incident 
that came under my notice a year or two since. A very enthu- 
siastic amateur, (one of Flora’s butterfly acquaintances, who com- 
mence at a furious pace and almost invariably break down 
before they are half through the race) determined to form a Rosa- 
rium, and for this purpose a piece of ground was selected that had 
formerly been used as a vegetable garden, but bad remained 
entirely untilled for nearly three years. This was levelled, dug 
up to the depth of about six inches only, and the plants put in 
early in February. Tliese consisted of a really fine collection 
of young plants in about one hundred and fifty varieties; they 
were planted three feet apart each way, and a small quantity^ of 
half rotten cow manure was given at the time of planting. They 
were watered freely for the first mouth or so, and allowed to 
grow as they liked, without being cut back at all. After the 
first two months they were left almost entirely to themselves, 
the owner’s ardour even then having commenced to cool down, 
being in ail probability disappointed that lie had not reaped 
the enormous crops of flowers that he had drawn such vivid 
pictures of in Ids imagination. All through the rainy season 
they were left to take care of tiiemselves. lu October an 
attempt was made to prune them, and wliiie this operation 
was in progress they happened to attract the notice of an old Ro- 
sarian, whose curiosity was excited at what at a distance appear- 
ed a wonderfully vigorous growth, considering the short time the 
ground had been planted. On nearer examination, however, those 
rampant shoots, which had been the pride and admiration of their 
owner, proved to be simply suckers from the stocks of Rosa ffi- 
gantm on which the Roses had been grafted. On going care- 
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fully througli the plants, it was found that more than half the 
number of Roses planted bad succumbed, and the remainder 
were in such a weakly state as to render their resuscitation al- 
most an impossibility. When this fact was explained to the 
unfortunate owner, he was at first incredulous. Could it be 
possible that those glorious shoots which he had so frequently- 
pictured as being laden with Marie Baumans, Antoine Moutons, 
A. K. Williams, and other prominent members of Rose society, 
were in reality worthless briers, and, what is worse, had been the 
murderers of the foster children that they had undertaken to 
support ? Ultimately, convinced that such indeed was the case, 
instead of candidly admitting that the failure had been due to 
his own negligence, some excuse must be found, and what so easy 
as to blame the soil. Yes, undoubtedly his soil was unsuited for 
growing Roses. It is a curious fact that almost every failure in 
gardening is attributed either to bad soil or climatic influences. 
Do such men think that all soils should be of the same nature as 
in that Elysium so happily described by one of England’s greatest 
poets, where it is but necessary to ‘‘ Tickle the soil with a hoe and 
it will bring forth a flower ? ’’ 

Roses, as is well known, will succeed fairly well in the majority 
of soils where the laud is not absolutely too wet, or on the other 
hand of too light and sandy a nature. Where the former is the 
case, it can generally be remedied by providing efficient drainage ; 
this will, of course, mainly depend on the degree of elevation, so 
as to admit of a free outflow of all surplus water, for there is 
nothing so prejudicial to the Rose as a stagnant soil. Where 
the soil is too light and sandy, this may be overcome by the addi- 
tion of good strong loam or clay ; but these must be thoroughly 
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pulverised before being applied, otherwise they cannot be easily 
incorporated with the natural soil. Of course where this has to be 
done to a great extent it becomes a rather expensive undertaking, 
but in Rose growing, as in everything else, unless we are prepared 
to do our work thoroughly we had better not undertake to do it at 
all, for a hundred plants well grown will invariably give infinitely 
more pleasure than a thousand that had no trouble bestowed on 
them. 

Where the soil is also deficient in strength, it becomes necessary 
to make a careful selection of the varieties that should be grown. 
It is far better to grow a small number of vigorous, strong consti- 
tutioned kinds, than to extend the list to an indefinite quantity 
of weak growing sorts, that only succeed properly when grown 
under the most favoured conditions. The Reverend S. Reynolds 
Hole, in his admirable work on the Rose, gives the following in- 
structions regarding the preparation and improvement of soils. 

“The first thing to do with a cold adhesive clay is to drain it» 
and to drain it well. When water stagnates around the roots of 
a plant, they cannot receive the air or the warmth whicli are 
alike essential to their health, nay life. Cut your drains with a 
good fall, straight, and 4 feet deep ; and do not forget when you 
have made tliera, to look from time to time, in seasons of wet, 
whether or no they are doing their duty. Use tiles, not fagots, 
which soon, in most cases, become non-conductors. 

Having provided channels of escape for the superabundant 
moisture, make it as easy as may be, in the next place, for the 
moisture to reach them. Trench your ground, and by exposing 
it to atmospheric influence, make it as porous and friable as you 
can. Then consider what additions you may introduce to its 
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iroprovemeiit. ‘Anything/ writes Morton, in his work upon Nature 
and property of soiUf ‘ which will produce permanent friability 
upon clay soils — such as sand, cinders, lime, soot, burnt clay, loose 
light vegetable matter, or long unfermented manure — will alter 
its texture and improve its quality,’ Of these, having tried them 
fairly, I have found that which is happily the closest to our hand 
(like a tho\isand other privileges and blessings had we but eyes tO 
see them) to be the most advantageous — I mean burnt clay. Some 
of our modern writers and lecturers speak of it as a recent 
discovery ; but the Romans knew it, and used incinerated soils 
two thousand years before Sir Humplirey Davy wrote, — ‘The 
process of burning renders the soil less compact, less tenacious 
and retentive of moisture, and properly employed, may convert 
matter that w^as stiff, damp, and in consequence cold, into on© 
powdery, dry, and warm, and much more proper as a bed for 
vegetable life/ Let those Rosarians, therefore, who have heavy, 
tenacious soils, having first tapped their dropsical patients, by 
drain and trench, promote their convalescence by a combination 
of ancient and modern, external and internal pharmacy. 
Let them unite the old custom of cautery, as they burn their 
clay, with the new precepts of homoeopathy, eimlia similibua 
eurantitr. And with this object, let them save every thing, as 
tliey were wont to do in our sclioohdays when the festival of 
Fawkes drew nigh for a bonfire. Keep the prunings of your 
Eosary, that new Roses, like the Phoenix, may spring from the 
funeral-pyre; preserve all other prunings, decayed vegetables, 
haulra, roots, refuse, rubbish, weeds, — 

‘Since nought so vile, that on the earth doth live, 

But to the earth some special good doth give/ 
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And when you have a goodly omnium gatherum, make ready 
your furnace. Arrange your thorns and more inflammable ma- 
terial as a base, then an admixture of more solid fuel from your 
stores, lightening and condensing alternately, and in the centre 
disposing some large pieces de risistance, such as old tree stumps, 
useless pieces of rotting timber, and the like, which, once fairly 
on fire, will go smouldering on for a fortnight. On this heap, 
well kindled, and around it, place your clay, renewing it conti- 
nually as the fire breaks through. The pile must be watched, 
so that the flames may be thus constantly suppressed, the 
clay burnt gradually and not charred to brickdust. ^ The ashes 
of burnt soil are said to be best,’ writes Morton, ‘when they 
are blackest ; black ashes are said to bo produced by slow 
combustion, and red ashes by a strong fire.’ Blend these ashes 
with the parent soil, intermixing lime, rammel, or sand (if you 
can get them), and then there remains, so far as the soil is con- 
cerned, but one addition to be made, and of this we will treat 
presently. 

First crossing, if you please, tho little bridge which divides my 
Rose gardens, and passing over the narrow streamlet, from a cold 
clay soil, fertilised by cultivation, to a light, porous, feeble loam, 
best described by a labourer digging it, when he said, 'it had no 
more natur in it than work’us soup.’ Nor was it ever my inten- 
tion to try Roses in this meagre material, until a friend happened 
one day to say of it, 'No man in England could grow Roses there." 
Then, fired by a noble ambition or pigheaded perverseness, which- 
ever you please, I resolved to make the experiment. I took a 
spade as soon as he was gone, for a happy thought had struck me 
that this soil might resemble that boy-beloved confection, Trifle, 



which, thin, frothy, and t^isteloss in the upper stratnir, has below 
a delicious subsoil of tipsy-cake and jam. So I found out in my 
garden, not far from the surface, a dark, fat, greasy marl, rich as 
the nuptial almond-paste, and looking as though the rain had 
washed into it all the goodness of the upper ground. The lean 
atul the fat, the froth and the preserves, were soon mixed for me 
by the vSpade aforesaid ; and in this soil, trenched and exposed 
to the air for a few weeks afterwards, I planted my Briers. 
Then followed the manure of which I have yet to speak, and 
in due course the Roses. These in their first summer, 18C5, 
(I do not ci\ionicle my success from egotism but as facts for tlie 
ejicouragement of others), won the two first prizes at Birming- 
ham, and two seconds at the Crystal Palace, with very little 
assistance from their allies over the water ; and in 18GS from 
“ Maiden*’ Stocks — i. e., from Briers budded in 18G7 — I wou 
fourteen prizes out of sixteen collections shown, including that 
wliicli was then considered the champion prize of all, tlie first 
awarded to amateurs at the Grand National Show of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

In this case, as with the heavy clay, the remedy lay close to 
the disease, and iu very many similar cases it will be found 
that, by intermixing the stronger and more tenacious sub-soil 
with the surface, fertility may be secured. If not in actual 
proximity, the element required for a defective soil — clay, for 
example, when sand predominates — may be procured generally 
at no great distance, and may be fetched in a waggon or a 
wheelbarrow in accordance with ways and means. Let Horti- 
culture in this matter learn a lesson from her younger sister ; and 
let the gardener who is whimpering over bis rood of unkindly 
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soil remember wbat the farmer has done and is doing, the wide 
world over, amid the forest and the fen. And such pusillanimity 
is specially comic in the case of a Scotsman or Englishman, who 
is surrounded by a thousand proofs of triumphant cultural skill ; 
who may walk, from dawn to dusk, among golden corn, where 
once the antlered monarch spent his life, unscared by hound 
or arrow; among flocks and herds, knee deep in herbage, where 
fifty years ago the black cock crowed amid the purple heather, 
where 

“The coot was swimming in the reedy pond, 

Besides the water-hen so soon affrighted; 

And where, by whispering sedge, the heron, fond 
Of solitude, alighted.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MANURES. 

robably in tbe whole practice of Rose-growing there is no 
point on which so much controversy exists, even 
amongst our most experienced Rosarians, as on that 
of the most suitable manure for the Rose ; every grower of 
experience lias his own nostrum on the subject, and thinks it 
superior to all others. Some writers (Canon Hole for instance) 
believe tbe Rose siicb a glutton as to be capable of swallowing 
anything placed within its reach, and would make our Rose 
beds a veritable dung-hill. Other writers, again, would almost 
eschew solid manures altogether, being content to feed their 
favorite on liquid diet only. Many strongly advocate the use of 
artificial manures, and another school, with equal force, warns us to 
beware of them all. “ Who shall decide when doctors disagree ¥* 
The truth is, tbe Rose might exclaim with the apostle, ** All things 
are lawful for me, but all things are not expedieut.’’ Or in other 
words, the Rose can accommodate itself to almost any kind of man- 
ure used in moderation, but in the case of many of them, if used at ail 
freely, their evil influence soon shows itself. Tbe effects of different 
manures on plants is a subject that should be thoroughly mastered 
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by every gardener. There are many manures which, although 
very powerful, have but a transient effect on plants; others have a 
tendency to promote a heavy growth of wood. Some again im- 
prove the flowering qualities of the plant eitlier in quantity or 
colour ; a few are very slow in assisting the plant, taking months 
before it has any effect. Tlierefore, before manuring at all, we ought 
to know what object we have in view, and guide our actions accord- 
ingly. For instance, if our plants are weak and not growing 
freely, we might use stimulating manure, such as oil-c.ike, wliich 
would make them rush forward at a bound ; its effect, however, 
would bo but fleeting, and it must soon be follow^ed by some 
other more peiunanent stimulant, otherwise we shall have do!ie 
more harm than good. If we want more wood we must use see- 
thi (indigo refuse), well decayed horse manure, or guano, all of 
which are wood producers ; the latter must be used very care- 
fully, any overdose of it is liable to have a fatal effect. If we 
require a manure to have a powerful, and at the same time last- 
ing effect, as, for instance, in making up new Rose beds, we must 
have recourse to superphosphates, phosphates, or boues iu some 
form or another. 

And, lastly, for the production of flowers, we must have a 
manure, gentle, yet powerful iu its action, owe that is not fleeting 
in its effects, but that will act as a lasting store from which the 
plant can draw its food. And to secure this sine qua non of 
success must be the first tliought of every one who desires to 
grow good Ruses. Many of our readers will probably here remark— 
** Why, everybody knows what manures are best adapted for Roses ; 
there cannot be two opinions on the subject, we have no occasion 
to search for any thing different from what our predecessors have 
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used for years!” Bat is sucli really ii.ecase— -is there any uaaaituity 
of opinion even amongst the most experienced growers as to the 
most suitable food for the Rose ? Let us see what the most successful 
Etiglish Rosarians say on the subject. The Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, 
the premier amateur Rose champion, says : — “I will tell you where 
I found the Piiilosophers Stone in the words of that fable by .Jilsop, 
which is, I believe, the first of the series, and which was first tauglit 
to me in the French language, — cog, grattant sur un fiimievt 
Irouvait par hazard line pierre precieuse ; ” or, as it is writteti 
in our English version, “A brisk young cock in company with two 
or three pullets, his mistresses, raking upon a dunghill for some^ 
tiling to entertain them witli, happened to scratch up a jewels 
Tlie little allegory is complete : I was the brisk young cock, my 
favourite pullet was the Rose, and in a heap of farmyard manure 
I found the treasure. 

“Yes, here is the mine of gold and silver, gold medals and silver 
cups for the grower of prize Roses ; and to all who love them, the 
best diet for tbeir health and beauty, the most strengthening 
tonic for their weakness, and the surest medicine for disease. 

‘ Dear me !’ exclaims some fastidious reader, ‘ what a nasty brute 
the man is ! He seems quite to revel in refuse, and to dance ou 
his dunghill with delight!’ The man owns to the soft impeach- 
ment. If the man had been a Roman Emperor, he would have 
erected the most magnificent temple in honour of Sterculus, the 
sou of Faunas, that Rome ever saw. Because Sterculus, the son ef 
Faunas — so Pliny tells — discovered the artand advantageof spread- 
ing dung upon the land ; and he should have appeared in the 
family chariot, the currm Stercoro bus (Anglice, mih. 

the agricultural trident in hi^ hand. As it is, I always think qf 
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him with Ijoiiour when I meet the vehicle in tvLicIj be loved to 
drive — Lave ever a smile of e^tva sweetness for the wicJe^moutLed 
waddling cLarioteer, and am pained at heart to find the precious 
commodity fallen, or, as they say in Lancashire, “slattered ’'on 
the road. Ah I but once that fastidious reader will be pleased 
to hear, the man brought himself to sore shame and confusion 
by this wild passionate affection. Returning on a summer’s 
afternoon from a parochial walk, I inferred from the wheel* 
tracks on my carriage-drive that callers had been and gone. 

I expected to find cards in the ball, and I saw that the horses had 
kindly left theirs on the gravel. At that moment one of those 

Grim spirits in the air, 

Who grin to see us mortals grieve, 

And dance at our despair, 

fiendishly suggested to my mind an economical desire to utilise the 
souvenir before me. I looked around and listened, no sight, no 
sound of humanity. I fetched the largest fire shovel I could find, 
and was carrying it bountifully laden through an archway cut in 
a high hedge of yews, aud towards a favourite tree of ‘^Cliarles 
Lefebvre,*’ when I suddenly confronted three ladies, **who had sent 
round the carriage, hearing that I should soon be at home, and 
were admiring my beautiful Roses.” It may be^ said with the 
strictest regard to veracity, that they saw nothing that day wiiich 
they admired, in the primary meaning of the word, so much as 
myself and fire-shovel ; and I am equally sure that no Rose in my 
garden had a redder complexion than my own,” 

And now to be practical, what do I mean by farmyard manure 
—when and how should it be used ? 

By farmyard manure I mean all the manures of the straw yard, 
solid and fluid, horse, cow, pig, poultry, iu conjunction. Let a heap 
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be made near the Rosaiiirra, not suppressing' the fumes of a 
natural fermentation by an external covering, but forming under- 
neath a central drain, having lateral feeders, and at the lower end 
an external tank, after the fashion of those huge dinner dishes, 
whose channels carry to the ^‘wells’* the dark gravies of the baron 
and the haunch (here that fastidious reader collapses, and ii 
removed in a state of syncope) so that the rich extract, full o 
carbonate of ammonia, and precious as attaVy may not be wasted, 
hut may be used either as a liquid manure in the Rosary, or pump- 
ed back again to baste the bee/. How long slioiild it remain in 
tlje heap before it is fit for application to the soil ? The degree of 
<iecomposition to which the farmyard dung should arrive before it 
can be deemed a profitable manure, must depend on the texture of 
the soil, the nature of the plants, and the timo of application. In 
general, clayey soils; more tenacious of moisture, and more benefited/ 
by being remlered incobesive and porous, may receive manure lesi^ 
decomposed than more pulverised soils require. 

I will quote in alphabetical sequence the other distinguished 
public Rosarians who have expressed their opinion, or proved their 
skill at all events, in the matter. These are Mr. Cant of Colchester ; 
Mr. Cranston of Hereford ; Mr. Francis of Hertford ; Mr. Keynes 
of Salisbury; Mr. Lane of Beikhampstead ; Mr. Mitchell of 
Pittsdown; Mr. George Paul, the representative of Messrs. Paul 
and Son, Chestnut ; Mr. VVilliaui Paul, Waltham Cross ; Mr. Prince 
of Oxford ; Mr, Turner of Slougi), and Messrs. Wood of Muresfield. 
There is, of course, a very large number of other nurseiymen who 
grow Boses most extensively and in their fullest perfection— such 
as Smith of Worcester, the tw o firms of Dickson at Chester, Harri- 
son of Daiiingtou, House of Petj^rhortyiigh. May of BedaIe.Pi»rlfii»« 
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of Coventry, Frettingiiam of Nottingham, Merry weather of 
Southwell, Bennett of Salisbury, &c. — one or more near all our 
cities and towns ; but I have selected those who are our principal 
prize-men, and whose treatises and catalogues are before me. 

Mr. Cant says : In planting Roses, a liole should be made 
about 18 inches deep, and large enough to contain half a wheel- 
harrowful of compost ; two-thirds of this should be strong turfy 
loam, and one-third well decomposed animal manure. These 
should be thoroughly mixed together.’’ 

Mr. Cranston writes in his Cultural directions for the Rose, 
which may be followed by amateurs with sure confidence. — I 
have found, after repeated trials for some years, that pig-dung 
is the best of all manures for Roses ; next night-soil, cow-dung, 
and horse-dung. These should stand in a heap from one to 
three months, hut not sufficiently long to become exhausted 
of their ammonia and salts. Pig-dung should be put on the 
ground during winter or early spring, and forked in at once. In 
using night-soil, mix with burnt earth, sand, charcoal-dust, or 
other dry substance. Apply a small portion of the mixture to 
each plant or bed during winter, and let it be forked in at once. 
Soot is a good manure, especially for tiie Tea-scented and otlier 
Roses on their own roots ; so are wood-ashes and charcoal. Bone- 
dust or half-inch bones forms an excellent and most lasting 
manure. Guano and superphosphate of lime are both good 
manures for Roses, but require to be used cautiously.” 

Mr. Keynes of Salisbury recommended ‘‘ A good wheelbar- 
rowful of compost — two-thirds good turfy loam, and one-third well 
decomposed animal manure.” He adds — ^and the words of one 
whose Roses, in a favourable season, could not be surpassed in 
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silie or colour, should be remembered practically—** It is diflScult 
to give the Rose too good a soil/* 

Mr. Lane of Berkhampstead writes thus : — *‘ The best method 
of mauuring beds is to dig in a good dressing of stable or other 
similar manure, this being the most safe from injuring vegetation 
in any soil, and it never does more good to Roses than when 
it is used as a surface dressing. When placed about two inches 
deep over the surface in March^ the ground seldom suffers 
from drought j but this is, perhaps, by some considered un- 
sightly.** 

Mr. George Paul, ^^the hero of a hundred fights,*' advises, that *‘ia 
planting, the ground should be deeply trenched, and well-rotted 
manure be plentifully added. If the soil be old garden-soil, add 
good loam, rich and yellow; choose a dry day for the operation, and 
leave the surface loose. Stake all standards and mulch with litter, 
to protect the roots from frost." 

Mr. William Paul in his interesting work The Rose Goi den, gives 
in the introduction the results of his experiments with manure. “In 
the summer of 1842,*’ he writes, *‘ six beds of Tea-scented Roses 
were manured with the following substances: 1 bone-dust, 2 burnt 
earth, 3 nitrate of soda, 4 guano, 5 pigeon-dung, 6 stable-manure, 
thoroughly decomposed. The soil in which they grew was an 
alluvial loam. The guano produced the earliest visible effects, 
causing a vigorous growth, which continued till late in the season ; 
the foliage was large and of the darkest green, but the flowers on 
this bed were not very abundant. The shoots did not ripen vvell| 
and were consequently much injured by the frost during the 
succeeding winter. The bed manured with burnt earth next forced I 
itself into notice ; the plants kept up a steadier rate of growth, 1 
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producing an abundance of clear well-formed blossoms ; the wood 
ripened well, and sustained little or no injury from the winter’s 
frost. The results attendant on the use of the other manures were 
not remarkable : they had acted as gentle stimulants, the nitrate 
of soda and bones least visibly so, although they were applied in 
the quantities usually recommended by the vendors. . , I 

think burnt and charred earth the best manure that that can 
be applied to wet or adhesive soils/’ 

Mr, Prince says : “ My plants on the cultivated seedling Brier do 
not require so much manuring as other forms of stocks. I do not 
recommend any manure at the time of planting, unless the ground 
has been greatly impoverished by trees and shrubs or Roses, in 
which case a portion of the soil should be removed, and a fresh 
supply given which should consist of the top-spit from a meadow of 
heavy loam, well decayed ; but it should not^be forgotten that after 
the Roses have been planted for two years and are well established, 
they will require a liberal supply of manure. I have found 
that the worst attacks of mildew first made its appearance on 
young plants in land which had been manured at the time of 
planting,” 

Mr. Turner of Slough does not show bis cards, but when he Qomes' 
to play them on the green cloth or baize of the exhibition table,: 
no man deals more fairly, knows the game more thoroughly, holds 
more trumps or scores the honours more frequently, * 

Messrs. Wood of Maresfield, perhaps the largest growers of 
Rose in the world, commend a mixture of weU-*S0asoaed animal 
manure with the top*spit of an old pasture, deep trenching, tho- 
rough draining, and a free use of the pruniag-kuife the first year 
after planting. 
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Rivers, ilie patriarch of Rose growers, wiites:— I have fouod 
oigtrtscul, uoixed with the drainings of the dunghill, or even with 
common ditch or pond water, so as to make a thick liquid, the 
best possible manure for Roses poured on the surface of the soil 
twice in winter, from one to two gallons to each tree ” 

We have here the opinions of the ten . largest Rose growers in 
the world— -men who grow Roses not by the hundred or thousand, 
but in tens and hundreds of thousands yearly. LandoUcus in his 
work The Indian Amateur Rose Gardener, in referring to the 
publications of English writers on the Rose, says “ Many of them 
are written by nurserymen and those interested in the sale of Roses 
who do not care to publish to the world what they consider their 
secrets/* This we believe to be an entirely erroneous idea. Were it 
true, it would brand the nurserymen writers as the most narrow- 
minded of all individuals, so narrow-minded indeed as to be blind 
to their own interests. For in what does the prosperity of the 
nurseryman consist ? Certainly not in the failures of his constitu- 
ents, who may perhaps come to him to replenish their losses, but 
who more frequently give up Rose growing in despair or disgust. 
No I the nurseryman*s maiustay are those who encouraged by 
their successes become enthusiastic on the subject, and year by 
year launch out on a larger scale, feeling that 

“ A million scarce would quench desire.” 

We may rest assured that those who write on the Rose are 
quite alive to this fact, and give out their secret® unreservedly, 
knowing that in so doing they are not only promoting the welfare 
of the Queen of Flowers, but their own also. Undoubtedly there 
ara many who share the opinion of Landoiicus regarding profe®** 
sional authors, and for what reason ? Why, simply because being 
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imbued with this idea they are either too sceptical to follow the 
advice given, or, if they do so, do it in a half-hearted fashioir, 
which in itself is generally sufficient to insure failure. 

To return, however, to the opinions quoted above ; it will be seen 
that all of them differ more or less from each other, and some of 
them very materially so. All these growers occupy almost an 
equally prominent position in the Rose world — men who have 
year by year fought right royally for the chief honors at the 
National Rose show, and have each in turn been victorious. 
How then are these differences in opinion to be accounted for? 
If each of these growers has secured the maximum of success, 
and all of them through different channels, it may be supposed 
that the Rose cannot be fastidious as to its fare, but that like the 
genus porcine it will fatten on any diet. Such, however, is not the 
case ; the one great secret in Rose-growing — the secret by which 
all these different methods of treatment are reduced to one level 
—is simply this, that we must select our manures not so much to 
suit the Rose as to suit the soil to whicli it is applied. For instance 
burnt clay, or incinerated soil, has a wonderful effect on heavy loam 
or clayey soil, but were these applied to a light porous loam or 
sandy soil, wo should be doing incalculable barm. Dressings of 
clay or tank earth are very useful in improving very light soil, but 
were these applied to heavy lands we should probably create a 
stagnant swamp. We may, however, go further than this ; as is 
well known, the component parts of soils vary immensely, some 
are rich in nitrogenous elements and almost entirely devoid of 
mineral matters, in others, the former are almost entirely absent 
and the mineral elements are superabundant Now with the 
former were we to apply a manure rich in uitrc^en it would not 
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only be wasted, bnt would probably cause much injury to our 
plants ; in the same way with the latter, if we applied any 
stimulant in which mineral properties are superabundant we 
should do quite as much if not more harm. Our object therefore 
should be to find out first what properties are deficient in the 
soil, and supply those wants to the best of our abilities. 

There is one point, however, on which the authorities quoted are 
all more or less of one mind, that is, regarding the value of animal 
manures as a diet for the Rose. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that in the mnjority of them the chemical properties required 
by the soil are almost equally balanced, or, if present in excess, 
are in such a mild form as rarely to prove injurious, that is of 
course provided they have been properly prepared and matured 
before being applied, for there is no more dangerous enemy of the 
Rose in the hands of an unskilful practitioner than that of partially 
fermented manure. 

From our <Jwn experience we should say that the most suitable 1 
manure for the Rose that we have in this country is cow manure/ 
and horse manure mixed in equal proportions, the latter should be 
at least two years old, if older all the better. These, however, differ 
very much in quality, that from home-fed animals being immeasur- 
ably superior to that from bazar cattle. This fact must be borne 
in mind if we are desirous of using manures to the best advantage 
To give some idea of the extent to which the value of anh 
manures are influenced by the quantity and kind of food consumedJ 
we append the results of experiments made by Sir J. B. I^wesJ 
who is undotibtedly the mpst reliable authority on agrtcnltttr»l*j 
matters. 
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TiiAle showing the estimated value of the 

manure ohtainH from the' 

CdH- 

sumption of ope ton of differen t q^rticlea of food, each supposed to 

be o/ 

good quality of its hind. 






Description pf food. 

Estimated money valno of 
the manure from one ton 


of each food. 


i; 

Decorticated cotton-seed cake 

. • • • • 

£ 6 

10 

0 

2. 

Rape cake 

» • » • * 

4 

18 

0 

3. 

Linseed cake 

• • » • • « 

4 

12 

0 

4. 

Malt-dust 


4 

5 

0 

6. 

Lentils 

••• • • • 

3 

17 

0 

6. 

Linseed 

• » » • • • 

3 

13 

0 

7. 

Tares 

• • » on* 

3 

13 

6 

8. 

Beans 


3 

13 

6 

9, 

Peas 

* V • • • 

3 

2 

6 

10. 

Locust beans 

••• ••• 

1 

2 

6 

11. 

Oats 

••• 

1 

14 

6 

12. 

Wheat 

••• ••• 

1 

3 

0 

13. 

Indian Corn 


1 

11 

6 

14. 

Malt 

••• • •• 

1 

11 

6 

15. 

Barley 


1 

9 

6 

16. 

Clover hay 

«*« ••• 

2 

5 

0 

17. 

Meadow hay 

• M • • • 

1 

10 

0 

18. 

Oat straw 

« • • • V ^ 

0 

13 

6 

19. 

Wheat straw 


0 

12 

6 

20. 

Barley straw .•* 


0 

10 

6 

21. 

Potatoes 

• • • •« <» 

0 

7 

0 

22. 

Mangolds 

••• 

0 

5 

0 

23. 

Swedish turnips 

« • • »«• 

0 

4 

3 

24. 

Common turnips 


0 

4 

0 

25. 

Carrots 


0 

4 

0 
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Tiie valiiatian of the manure resulting from the consumption 
of different foods is founded upon estimates of their composition, 
and upon a knowledge, experimentally acquired, of the probable 
average amount of those constituents of the food valuable for 
manure which will be obtained in the solid and liquid excrements 
of the animals. In the estimates of the value of the manure from 
different foods given in the above table, I have based my calcu- 
lations upon what I consider the average composition of several 
articles when of good quality.’* 

LIQUID MANURES. 

The application of liquid manures to plants is now much more 
extensively practised than formerly, and there is no class of plants 
that is so much benefited by it as the Rose, especially when 
grown in pots. The most useful liquid manures are soluble guano 
at the rate of two ounces to the gallon of water, and fresh cow 
manure thoroughly mixed with water and allowed to stand till it 
becomes perfectly clear : one thing must be borne in mind, that 
is never to give liquid manures too strong. It is better to err on 
the side of weakness, as the dosing can always be repeated for 
plants in the ground ; once a fortnight during the growing and 
flowering season will be ample, but it may be given to pot plants 
weekly. Soot also makes an excellent manure, especially where j 
worms are troublesome, as it has the effect of driving these trouble- j 
some pests to seek other quarters. ' 
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CHAPTER VIl. 


PLANTING AND TRANSPLANTING. 



HERE To Plant, — In the formation of a new Rosarium 
the first question that arises is — where shall we find 
the best situation ? Unfortunately, in most instances, it 


is a case of ‘‘Hobson’s choice.” The amateur gardener, especially 


in the vicinity of towns, has very rarely any option in the matter ; 


he must take the situation and the soil as he finds them, and resort 


to artificial means to render the latter a fitting home for the Queen 
ofFlowei*s,and if he is imbued with that ardent love for his favorite 
that burns so fiercely in the heart of every true Rosarian, he will 
think no obstacle too great to overcome so that in the end he may 
attain success. Many people seem to imagine that the Rose will 
grow anywhere, and bestow no more care on its cultivation than 
they would on the most miserable weed in their gardens. They 
plant Roses indiscriminately among evergreen shrubs, or under 
the shade of huge trees, and expect them to grow well. It is from 
this class of growers that we so continually hear — “Oh I it is useless 
trying to grow Roses in India; neither the soil nor climate is 
adapted to them ” Only a few days since in conversing with an 
amateur on this subject he informed us that siuce he saw the grand 
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blooms {At the National Rose Show when at home last year, he 
had determined to give up Rose-growing in despair. We 
might have asked if he had ever grown Roses at all He may 
have put a few plants in the ground, and after that left them to 
take care of themselves, too careless even to give them the water 
or food essential to their existence ; further than this we believe he 
never attained, and yet he talks of giving up in despair. Let him 
first start Rose-growing in earnest; grow them as they ought to be 
grown, and see how quickly his despair will vanish. The Rev. S. 
Reynolds Hole says ; he who would have beautiful Roses in his 
garden must have beautiful Roses in his heart.^’ This is undoubtedly 
true, and forms an insuperable obstacle to a very large class ever 
becoming the possessors of beautiful Roses, for the love of pocket 
so dlls the heart as to leave no room for anything else to find a 
place therein. This is especially the case when the new candidate 
for admiration draws heavily on the resources of the dearer idol. 
Good Roses cannot be grown without liberal treatment, and liberal 
treatment means liberal expenditure. 

Has our friend, who was led to despair by seeing such beautiful 
Roses, any idea of the labour, patience and skill, to say nothing 
of the expense incurred, in producing these prize blooms ? He will 
probably scarcely credit the fact that iu most instances each in- 
dividual exhibit of 24* or 48 blooms or trusses bad been se- 
lected from perhaps 5,000 or 10,000 plants, and frequently more. 
As to these blooms being so far in advance of anything seen iu 
this country, that is simply imagination : there are hundreds 
of situations in this country in vvhich as fine Roses may be 
produced as have ever been grown in England. Rest assured 
the Bose wiints no change in our climate, but rather intelligent 
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ittjd liberal cultivation and a oareful study of its requirements 
to enable us to grow it in its full beauty. Above all things the 
Bose must have a free circulation of air ; it must be both ex- 
posed and sheltered, and also have sunshine and shade ; it 
must be so arranged that all the plants will have the benefit of 
the sun during the fore part of the day : this can be effected 
by extending the garden from north to south, thus making 
it of an oblong or semi-circular form. The northern fence 
should be tall and dense, the western should also be tall, 
but not necessarily so dense as the northern, except in districts 
where scorching west winds are prevalent. The eastern boun- 
dary must be kept at such a height that it will not obstruct 
one ray of sunshine ; at the soutliern end we may have a 
dwarf thick hedge to break the force of heavy winds, but this, 
except in very exposed situations, is not absolutely necessary. 
The above remarks apply more particularly to places where 
sufficient space is available to provide separate quarters for the 
Rose. In the majority of amateurs gardens, however, no such 
accommodation is possible, and our favorite must be grown either 
in exposed beds, on lawns or borders, or mixed witli foliage 
plants. By the former plan, if the beds are propeily prepared, 
Roses may be grown to the highest state of perfection, but 
they can rarely be induced to thrive satisfactorily when mixed 
with anything else, especially strong ginwing shrubs or foliage 
plants. These not only absorb the food and nourishment essen- 
tial to tlie well being of the Rose, but also deprive them of the 
air, light and sunshine that is indispensable to their existence. 

In laying out a Rosarium it is advisable to avoid all intricate 
figures, for it is difficult to fill them with Roses, and it is rarely 
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expedient to introduce any other kinds of plants among them* 
Avoid also the too common practice of dividing the grounds up 
into too many beds. Fifty or a hundred plants in a batch may 
have a good effect, but if this quantity were divided into a dozen 
groups, they must necessarily present a paltry appearance. The 
following design, which is given in Shirley Hibberd’s Rose Ama- 
teurs* Book, is one of the most suitable we are acquainted with. It 
is so simple that it can be laid out by any intelligent gardener, 
and can be modified so as to suit any position. Tiie beds may be 
of any desired length, but they should not be more than from 
eight to ten feet in breadth, with a three feet grass or gravel path 
running between them. This design is a modification of the most 
celebrated Rosarium in Europe, that of the Jardin du Luxembourg 
at Paris. 

Where standard Roses are not available, or cannot be grown 
successfully, the east and west borders may be planted \vith dwarfs, 
with a strong trellis at the back, on which climbing Roses should 
be trained. The finest Rose garden we have seen in India is 
laid out on the plan given. In this all tho centre beds are 
planted with hybrid perpetuaLs, each bed being ten feet wide and 
sixty-four feet long, and contains CO plants, there being three rows 
of plants placed three and a half feet apart. The plants are put 
at intervals of three feet in the rows, and a grass path three 
feet wide runs between the beds. A border twelve feet wide 
surrounds the Rosarium, this is planted entirely with Tea Roses, 
placed three feet apart each way, about six hundred plants of 
this family being grown. At the back of the borders, on the north 
and west, is a stout wire fence ten feet high, on which are train- 
ed Marechal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Climbing Devoniensis, Solfa^ 
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terre, Cloth of Gold, and a few other vigorous-growing varieties. 
On the east side there is a similar fence, but only six feet high, 
and this is entirely devoted to the stronger varieties of Tea 
Roses or Hybrid Teas, Cheshunt hybrid being a particular favorite, 
its glowing colour contrasting favorably with the more delicate 
shades of the other members of the family. On the south side 
there is a grand hedge of Sweet Brier, about four feet high and 
nearly the same depth ; this is kept carefully trimmed, and is 
almost as regular and perfect in shape as a well kept Box edging. 
The entire Rosarium contains about two thousand plants, occupy- 
ing less than three quarters of an acre of ground, its dimensions 
being 285 x 100 feet. This is undoubtedly on a larger scale than 
the majority of amateur gardeners would care to embark in. 
In the formation of a Rosarium the first expense is, of course, 
the principal consideration, for when once established it is 
surprising what a small expenditure is necessary to keep it in 
first rate order — less certainly than many of us bestow on 
other hobbies or pleasures, frequently of a much more frivolous 
nature, that give no enjoyment except for the moment, and are 
entirely devoid of that lasting gratification that is experienced 
by those who ardently love the Rose, and have the means and the 
time at command to give their Queen the attention she merits. 
When to Plant. — The best time for planting Roses in this 
country is in October or February, the former month for prefer- 
ence, as the plants take more kindly to a new position and 
experience less check at this period than any other. Plants that 
have been growing in pots may be put out at almost any season 
of the year, provided they are kept well supplied with water till 
thoroughly established! All Roses are the better for being moved 
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every two or three years into fresJi soil, for, as with other trees 
and shrubs, we must induce them to make healthy fibrous roots ; 
and this can only be done by transplanting at intervals. When 
plants are allowed to remain for a number of years in the same 
position, they invariably form long bare roots with scarcely any 
fibres, and, as a natural consequence, the top growth becomes lean 
and scraggy, and the flowers lose considerably both in size and 
colour. 

T3L0"^ to PlIlIST.— How to plant is of as much consequence as when 
to plant. Every thing must be done with care and forethought, — 
forethought in supplying them with good healthy stimulants at tire 
roots to keep them for a few years — care not to damage the plants 
at all in removing. The question of soil and manures has already 
been fully treated in previous chapters, and it is therefore unneces- 
sary for us to say anything on the subject here. In all cases 
the beds should be thoroughly prepared some time before they are 
required for planting. The soil should be at least two feet deep, 
this should be filled in first and then the manure added, forking 
it in well to a depth of twelve or fifteen inches only ; if put 
deeper it has a tendency to draw the roots downward — a danger 
to be guarded against. We all know that Roses are what are 
termed ‘‘gross feeders,” and delight in manure, but even this 
can be overdone, especially when it is dug in carelessly and al- 
lowed to remain in large lumps below the surface. In this state 
it is positively injurious. It is very important therefore that it 
should be thoroughly incorporated with the soil ; the exact pro- 
portion of manure required will depend of course on the nature 
of the soil — the poorer the soil the more manure will be needed 
and vice versa. To plant a Hose properly the roots should 
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first be carefully examined, every bruised or torn root should be 
cut off smoothly above the wound lest they should decay and 
develop fungoid growth, tap roots should be shortened so as to 
discourage downward growing. Suckers must be carefully removed, 
and where Hose JEdouard or Rosa gigantea has been employed as a 
stock, every eye below the planting level should be cutout, so as to 
prevent the chance of suckers springing up from below the soil 
amongst the shoots of the genuine Rose, from whicli it is very bard 
to distinguish them when young. Have the holes dug sufficiently 
large to receive the roots when fully spread out. One of the most 
frequent errors in planting Roses, is that a careful expansion of 
the roots is not attended to before filling in. Place the plant in 
the centre of the hole, so that its collar will stand even with the 
level surface of the ground, uidess it is a budded or grafted one, 
when it should he set two or three inches deeper ; then fill in with 
rich soil, treading down carefully, so that every root and hranchlet 
of root shall be firmly imbeded. Roses require firm planting, that 
is, the soil ought to be trodden down two or three times while 
planting is going on, till the task is complete. It will greatly 
encourage the emission of roots if they are previously plunged into 
a liquid compost of soil and powdered cow manure of about the 
consistency of mortar. The method of plajiting, whether singly, 
in beds, or in groups, must be governed by the circumstances of the 
individual planter; but this does not in any way affect the manner 
of setting in the ground. If planted in groups, the taller growing 
kinds ahould be planted in the centre or back ground, grading 
downwards towards the outside ; if placed in rows, they should 
be at proper distances, so that each shall form a specific object 
in itself as well as a portion of the row. Plants should never be 
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crowded together ; for hybrid perpetuals the rows should be at 
least four feet apart, and the plants three feet from each other in 
the rows. Tea Roses of course will not require so much space ; if 
planted three feet apart each way, it will he amply sufficient. 
Deep planting should also be carefully avoided. The roots should 
be covered to a depth of about six inches and no more ; if planted 
too deep, plants will neither grow freely nor bloom well. Make 
the soil fine, round and over the roots, tying each plant firmly to 
a stake, as it is very important that the roots are not moved 
after planting. After all is finished give a good watering and lay 
on a coating of three or four inches of manure over the surface 
of the beds ; this not only retains a proper degree of moisture 
in the soil, but acts as a kind of reserve store from which the 
plants will be fed as its nutritive properties are gradually wash- 
ed into the soil. 


THE ORIGIN OF RED ROSES. 

To sinless Eve’s admiring sight 
The Rose expanded snowy white, 

When in the ecstacy of bliss 
She gave the modest flower a kiss ; 

And instantaneous, lo 1 it drew 
From her red lips its blushing hue ; 

While from her breath it sweetness found, 
And spread new fragrance all around. 


•^Hooker, 
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PRUNING. 

his is undoubtedly the most important of all operations 
in Rose-growing. Good soil, rich manures, and, as a 
consequence, strong healthy plants, all go for nothing 
provided they are not accompanied by' an intelligent system of 
pruning. Now this is a thing that can only be learnt by experi- 
ence, and regarding which it is utterly impossible to lay down 
any hard and fast rules ; for we must not only take into 
consideration the peculiar habits of each plant, that is as 
to the variety being a weak or strong grower, and the 
particular group to which it belongs, but we must also 
bear in mind any peculiarities of soil and climate. Some 
recommend pruning twice in tne year, that is just at the 
commencement of the rainy season and again in October. From 
my own experience I should say that, unless under very excep- 
tional circumstances, it is preferable to prune once only, and that 
not till the end of October or November. Pruning in the hot 
months is always attended with danger, as at this season any 
sudden check is frequently attended with fatal results, especially 
among Tea Roses. Even in October we must not be too eager to 
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comrneuce operations, it is far Wetter to delay a little until we 
are thoroughly convinced that the rainy season is completely 
over. Nothing is gained by pruning too early, and frequently 
much is lost, especially if we have any heavy rains after- 
wards. Firminger, and several other Indian authorities, state 
that Roses are best pruned as early as Septeoiber, or not 
later than the commencement of October. This I am con- 

vinced is a bad practice, and for the following reasons : — ^at this 
season, in most parts of India, the rainy season is in full 

swing, Roses continue to grow vigorously and the wood is full of 
sap ; it is impossible at such a time to open out their roots so as 
to induce the plants to rest, and promote a proper ripening of 
the wood, for if we did so we should probably wake up some 
morning to find most of*our plants washed up by the roots. It 
is equally futile to prune before the wood has been pro- 
perly ripened, for in such a case the probability is that our 

Rosarium would resemble a plantation of Briers without a 
single flower to enliven it, for we all know that the one great 
secret in the production of prolific crops of either fruit or flowers is 
to have thoroughly matured wood of the previous season’s growth. 
On the otlier hand late pruning possesses many advantages. If 
delayed till November all danger of heavy rains is over; the soil 
is more easily worked, the superabundant moisture having drained 
off ; this being the case, the roots require to be exposed fora much 
shorter time than they would at an earlier period. The leaves fall 
naturally, the wood becomes thoroughly ripened almost to the 
extremities of the shoots. When such is the case, prune as we may, 
short or long, we may rely on a houutifnl crop of flowers, for they 
are already there in embryo. I may rehite the circumstance^ 
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that induced me to become such astroiJg advocate for late pruning. 
In the season of 1882, through press of work, I was unable to 
get a fine bed of hybrid perpetuals pruned till about the 
in iddle of December, and did so then only to get the plants 
into reasonable shape, being fully convinced that it was 
far* too late to induce them to flower properly. They were 
however manured freely and treated in every respect the 
same as my other plants. Time passed on, they broke most 
vigorously, almost every bud producing a massive shoot, but all 
my R )S3-growirig friends, like myself, was convinced that 
it was only wood without the chance of a flower, at least any 
worth naming. We soon, however, had cause to change our 
ideas on the subject, for as these shoots developed, almost 
every one proved to be a flower bearer, and in less tlian twQ 
months from the time of pruning they were in full bloom, 
and such blooms, for either quantity or quality I have never 
seen equalled in Calcutta during the fifteen years I 
have been an enthusiastic Rose grower. And the same opinion 
was expressed by every one who had the opportunity of 
seeing them. Tins, however, in itself could not be taken as 
a convincing proof of the value of late pruning. My unex* 
pected success might be due to some fortunate chapter of 
accidents with which I was unacquainted. It was, however, 
quite sufficient to induce me to repeat the experiment on a 
larger scale. Accordingly in 188f3 I divided my Roses into 
seven groups, the first was pruned on October 10th and the 
others at intervals of about 10 days up to Decemlrer 10th. On this " 
occasion the four last sections were in every way superior to 
the three groups pruned first This, however, did not convince 
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«ereral of my Rose-loving friends who had watched the expert 
ment with interest, as in consequence of having had two or three 
days of very heavy rain early in November it was thought probable 
that this had had a bad effect on those first pruned, In 1884 I 
proceeded on precisely the same lines, and the experiment was 
again attended with the same result: the plants pruned* in 
November not only produced finer flowers, and in larger quan- 
tities, but were in bloom several days earlier than those pruned 
in October. Early pruned plants of course grow more vigorously 
and produce an immense amount of useless wood, the shoots 
frequently attaining a height of three or four feet before the flower 
buds are visible. Late pruned plants produce short jointed shoots, 
in most cases blooming before they are more than a foot in 
length. 

Pruning is an operation that requires much care and intelli- 
gence in its performance, and can but rarely be safely entrusted 
to a native maleCy few of whom have sufficient knowledge of 
gardening to be able to distinguish the various families of Roses, 
or to uuderstaud the different requirements of each particular class. 

The great point in pruning Roses is to know how much or how 
far they should be cut back, and wlmt wood should be retained 
and which removed. Did we know our Roses more perfectly, 
each variety would have its own special cut that would suit it 
best. In the absence of such knowledge, we are compelled to 
proceed on more general lines ; first hybrid perpetuals ; these 
may be divided into two classes, namely those of a vigorous habit 
and those of a weaker growth ; the former do not require such 
severe pruning as the latter, for if these are not cut down closely 
they invariably break very weakly. Cut out all old flowering 
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wood, also any weak and useless shoots, leaving only those that 
are well matured. The number of these will of course depend 
on the size of the plant, but as a rule four or six stems are 
ample to form a good bush. The vigorous growing kinds may 
be left twelve to fifteen inches long, and the weaker kinds from 
six to nine inches only ; much, however, must depend on the six© 
and maturity of the wood. 

While some do best with only moderate pruning, others require 
to have one-half or two-thirds of the last season's growth removed; 
but with all pruning a well shaped top should be kept in view ; 
this can be attained by a combination of cutting and tying to 
position. The terminal bud at the cut should be left in the posi- 
tion which will most readily promote the growth of the desired form: 
for instance, if a more spreading form be desired, cut so as to 
leave the bud on the under or outer side; if a compact or upright 
head be sought, the reverse course should be pursued. Strong, 
healthy wood is always desirable, therefore in pruning cut out 
ibe weaker, reserving the strongest to make the new growth from. 
Alw^^ys prune with a definite and fixed form or object in view. 
Vary thb pruning with the requirements of the different varieties, 
and also for the positions they are to occupy ; as a rule a cup-like 
form is the best shape at which to aim, each shoot springing away 
equally outwards and upwards from a common centre. There- 
fore, prune back to a bud pointing outwards, whether it 
be the second, third, fourth, or fifth bud from the base, in 
the case of an established plant, and afterwards, when the 
growth is more advanced, disbud all shoots having a tenden- 
cy to unduly crowd the centre, or cross or interfere with 
the others. This is a rule which should guide the inexperienced 
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only in Rose pruning, but also in that of all other kinds of 
bushes. In the case of newly planted Roses prune back to three, 
four, five, or even six buds from the base, bearing in mind what 
has been said^ 

The extent to which Roses require pruning not only varies, 
considerably in the case of different kinds, but also as regards the 
object the cultivator has in view. If you desire quantity, regard- 
less of quality in bloom, cut and disbud sparingly ; but if quality 
is the first object, cut out all weak wood, and then cut away all 
wood of last year’s growth down to one, or at most two eyes, and 
then you may go still farther and cut out one-lialf of what is left. 
If with judicious pruning your Roses do not produce magnificent 
blossoms, you may conclude that there is something wrong .or 
wanting in the soil. 

For ordinary purposes it is better to prune less severely, as 
numbers of flowers are generally more acceptable than a few ex- 
ceptionally large ones. It is difficult to convey in writing the ex- 
act method advisable to follow, as even many individual varieties 
require to be somewhat differently treated to others ; but it may 

taken as a safe rule that the stronger the natural growth of the 
variety, and the more vigorous the state of the individual plant 
the less pruning is needed, for the obvious reason that a plant iu 
this condition is calculated to support a greater number of shoots 
with a proportionately larger crop of bloom than one that is weaker 
either by accident or the less vigorous habit of the sort. In all 
oases it is advisable to remove completely out from their base th€ 
whole of the weak, thin wood, the produce of last or previoua 
seasons, and which has not sufficient substance to push shootf 
strong enough to flower, for the presence of these uselessly taxei 
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the energies of the plants, drawing support which is better con- 
centrated in the stout, blooming wood. These weak growths also 
tend to crowd the plants, keeping out both sun and air. With 
Roses that are naturally weak growers it is necessary to prune 
to fewer eyes than in the case of the strong ones, otherwise, if 
loft too full, the flow of sap is directed to the formation and 
support of a much greater number of shoots than are ever strong 
enough to bear flowers, to the manifest detriment of those which 
are. 

Tea Roses require very careful pruning ; many of these have a 
great antipathy to the knife, and immediately resent any free 
use of it. Gut away all thin and weakly wood, shorten all the 
old blooming spurs to one, or at the most two eyes, from the 
main shoots; this will generally be found sufficient for most 
members of this family. Noisettes again require but very little 
pruning ; thin out all weak and useless wood, slightly shorten the 
stems or branches left, so as to throw the sap back into the buds 
and cause them to break freely. That grand old Rose — Marechal 
Niel — especially dislikes pruning, and should be left as much 
alone as possible, simply contenting ourselves with cutting out 
any very weak or spent branches. If, however, plants have 
become too crowded, it is better to remove some of the main 
stems at once from the bottom. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Growing Roses in Pots. 

ow rarely one meets with a good collection of Pot 
roses in this country. Various reasons may be assign- 
ed for this : the first is of course the large amount of 
extra care and attention required to induce them to thrive satis- 
factorily as compared with plants in the open ground. The Rose 
is certainly not an easy plant to cultivate successfully in pots, 
being liable to suffer from heat, drought, damp, vermin, mildew 
and mismanagement, these enemies becoming doubly dangerous 
in unskilful hands, A Rose in the open ground can draw its 
own moisture, if there is any in the soil within two or three 
feet of the surface, but plants in pots are entirely dependent 
on the discretion of the grower for water, food, and all essentials 
to its existence, failing any of which, or receiving an excess of 
any, it is in danger of losing both its health and beauty even if 
it continues to survive under bad treatment. The too frequent 
practice amongst our ignorant native gardeners is just to pot 
the plants in any ordinary garden soil, without any preparation 
whatever ; afterwards to give them a regular supply of water daily, 
whether the plants need it or not, imagining that in so doing he 
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has done everything necessary for the well being of the plant ; as 
well might we expect any animal to thrive and do hid work satis-- 
factorily if deprived of his daily allowance of ooru ; for the Rose is 
a gross feeder, and if not frequently supplied with a liberal diet 
in the shape of liquid manure and occasional top dressings of 
prepared soil, it can never be induced to bloom freely or continue 
long in good health. Another mistake frequently made is to 
grow the plants in pots much too large for them. This certainly 
tends to induce the plants to grow with greater vigour, but 
unfortunately at the cost of sacrificing all tiie flowers we look 
80 anxiously for. A leading English Rosarian writes on this 
subject in the Oarden as follows ; Accepting the principle of 
giving more root room when the plants most need it, and only 
when they need it, it follows that, while some sorts of Roses 
might need shifting once a year, and not always that; others, 
sucli as the evergrowing evergreen Tea Roses, might need to be 
shifted two or three times a year. This brings us to the extent 
of the shifts; anything like the one-shift system would prove 
fatal to Roses in pots (it is this system which is generally adopted 
in India) ; on the contrary the shifts should be as small as 
practicable, from a ^-inch to a 5-iuch or 6-incb, from the latter 
to a 7-iach, 8-iuch, or 9-iuch, and so on. An inch, or at most 
two inches at a time, is amply suflScient This slow progressive 
enlargement of root room keeps the whole mass of soil filled with 
roots ; these also speedily reach the sides of the pots and produce 
that state of things known to cultivators as pot-bound; the effect of 
this oil inflorescence is well known to all practical men, and it is 
no exaggeration to add that in the case of Roses a pot-bouud plant 
of the same area will produce double the number of flowers as one 
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with its roots iu free and loose soil. It is not easy to explain the 
reason of this, but ilie fact no one can doubt who is familiar with 
the cultivation of Boses and other plants in pots.** 

As to food and water, Roses in pots and out of them are gross 
feeders and great drinkers. In pots both of these qualities seem 
intensified by the limited area of their feeding quarters and drink- 
ing cisterns. However rich the soil in which they are potted, its 
feeding properties are soon exhausted by tlie roots or washed out 
by the water ; hence the necessity of rich solid top dressings and 
liberal applications of liquid manure. The former can hardly 
be too rich, the latter may easily be so, for the first are 
partly decomposed before coming into contact with the feeding 
roots, the latter goes direct to, and if too strong destroys or 
cripples them ; weak and often, as soon as the Roses are in 
full growth, should therefore be the rule iu regard to all liquid 
manures. Some of the host for pot Roses are those made of guano 
at the rate of two ounces to the gallon, or sheep, pigeon or cow 
manure. The pigeon majuire is the strongest, and needs to be 
used with caution. Either of the others, when thoroughly decom- 
posed, may also be used as solid top dressings, either by themselves 
or mixed with equal parts of rich loam. Pot Roses should never 
be allowed to suffer from want of food or lack of water ; the 
amount they use up when in full growth is very great. It must 
' not, however, he supposed that all tlie water given is absorbed; 
, it very quickly passes through, and the soil becomes dry. The 
Umuller the pots relatively to the area of the plant, and the fuller 
|the pot is of roots, the more frequently must the plant be watered. 
Over-watering is, however, equally or more injurious than under- 
watering, and it is ueedfulto steer clear of both extremes. 
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Roses in pots are also much benefited by overhead syringing, 
especially towards evening, as these prove a capital substitute 
for heavy dews or rains and also tend to keep the foliage dean. 

Proper Compost for Pot Roses. 

Volumes almost have been written on this subject Every 
kind of manuro has been recommended, such as blood, bones, 
night-soil, pigeon manure, malt-combs, etc., etc., until not a few 
have turned away in disgust from rose-growing because of the 
unsavoriness of the prescribed aids to growth. Now there is 
no denying that the Rose in full vigour of growtli is what is called 
a gross feeder, and it is politic not to enquire too nicely at times 
about the sort of table it has dined or supped at. It is bard to 
define the best soil for Roses, but it is agreed on all sides that they 
delight in rich turfy loam from an old pasture, especially if 
it has been frequently grazed by sleep ; if the soil is of a clayey 
nature all the better. Soil should be collected at least six 
months before it is required for use. April or May is the best 
time, as by laying through a rainy season the fibrous matter 
would be partially decomposed. The surface of the pasture scdec- 
ted should be pared off to a depth of four or six inciios and 
piled in convenient heaps, with the turf downwards, to a beigiit 
of three or four feet ; if very dry, water should be frecdy added 
to encourage a slight fermentation ; the wliole rnas.s slioidd l)e 
turned over at least once a month, in fact the oftener the bet- 
ter, and the sooner it will be ready for use. All this can be 
easily done by residents in the Mofussil or suburban districts, but 
few living in towns have cither the necessary space available, or 
would care to go to the expense of bringing it from a long distance. 
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Itt sadi cases we must make the best possible nse of whatever 
soil is at our cominan(3, and endeavour to the best of our ability 
to add whatever may be lacking to make it fit for our purpose* 

But io starting Roses in pots no gross food is needed ; they will 
start and make more roots in less time in a good loam than in any 
other nostrum whatever. Should it not be sufficiently light, add a 
fourth part of silver sand. The roots will grip hold of such a soil 
with avidity, and fill it full of fibre as if by mngic; whereas they 
often sulk and turn away from rich composts cojisisting of a third or 
a half of manure, night-soil, bullock’s blood, etc. Charred refuse, 
or earth, may also be used as the plants advance in growth, and 
even a third or a fourth of well decomposed strong manure. Bone 
dust, lioof-parings, and horn-shavings have also been used as 
composts for Roses ; tliese may be sparingly used for the second or 
subsequent shifts, hut at first the great object is to get many roots 
of moderate strength rather than fewer and stronger ones, and hence 
fibry, moderately rich porous loam is the best compost for potting 
up Hoses. As soon as the roots show freely through the side of the 
balls, shift into larger pots, taking care, however, not to overpot 
Hoses on this their first or any subsequent shifts, for, as before 
remarked, Roses, like most other plants in pots, invariably flower 
freest when partially pot-bound. 

How TO Pot Roses. 

Potting is too frequently looked upon as a very trifling matter 
that can be done by any malee or gardener without supervision. 
On the contrary, however, it is one of the most important opera- 
tious in the garden, it being what may be termed the starting 
point either to success or failure. For instance, many plants 
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require to be planted as lightly as possible in the soil, others 
require a medium degree of firmness, and with many, again, it is 
impossible to pot too tirmly ; and, if this is not observed, plants 
will never tbrive satisfactorily. 

Having selected the proper size of pots for the plants to be 
changed, which should not be more tiiiiii two or three inches 
larger than those in which they had been growing, fill up with 
about one-fourth of broken crockery or potsherds ; then cover this 
with about two inches of soil, shake the plant out of the old pot, 
gently pressing the ball of earth so as to loosen it, place the 
plant in the centre of the large pot, talcing care not to injure 
the fibrous roots, fill in soil carefully all round, and having 
armed yourself with a flat-lieaded stick, rain down the earth ji 
all round as hard as asphalte ; then put in more and ram down 
again till the pot is completely filled ; then stake firmly and give i 
a copious supply of water, placing the plants in a shady situation ^ 
for a few days. 

Selection of Varieties for Pots. 

To grow pot Boses successfully, we cannot take varieties iudis<* 
crimiuately as is too frequently done in this country, the conse- 
quence of which is tlie long reed-like stems, with perhaps not a 
leaf on them for tliree or four feet of their growth, that we so often 
see in gardens. The great aim in growing pot Boses should be to 
produce plants of a dwarf and bushy habit, well clothed with 
foliage, and, of course, to flower freely. All this may be attained 
by careful pruning and a judicious selection of varieties, provided, 
of course, that all tlie other points in their cultivation are properly 
attended to. The Tea Boses, Jiybrid teas, and hybrid Ohiiia 
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roses are all well adapted for pot culture, these being all dwarf 
in habit and flowering very freely ; but unfortunately amongst 
these there is not that diversity of colour that is so dear to the 
heart of every true lover of the Rose ; for although these 
will supply us with every shade of white, blush, yellow, apricot, 
salmon, and pale piuk, it is to the bybrid-perpetuals that we 
must turn for all the more glowing and brilliant shades of colour. 
Unfortunately amongst these there are many of such an extremely 
vigorous habit of growth as to totally unfit them .|br growing 
in pots. The following selection of fifty varieties befonging to this 
family may, however, be depended upon to produce satisfactory 
results if properly treated. This list includes many of the finest 
varieties in cultivation. In a future chapter I hope to give a 
full description of them. 


Alfred Colomb 

Duke of Wellington 

A. K. Williams 

Edouard Morreeu 

Antoine Ducher 

Etienne Levet 

Baron de Bonstetten 

Elie Morel 

Baroness Rothschild 

Exposition de Erie 

Beauty of Waltham 

Ferdinand de Lesseps 

Boule de Niege 

Frau9ois Micheloii 

Charles Lefevre 

General Jacquiminot 

Centifoiia rosea 

Horace Vernet 

Comtesse d’Oxford 

Hippolyte Jamain 

Due de Rohan 

Jolui Hopper 

Duke of Edinburgh 

Jules Margottin 

Duchess of Edinburgh 

John Stuart Mills 

Dr. Andry 

La France 

Dupuy Jamain 

Lo Havre 
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Louis Dore 
Louise Van Houtte 
Marie Bauman u 
Marecbal Vailhuit 
Marie Rady 

Mclme Clemeuce Joigneaiix 
Mdme Hippolyte Jamaiu 
Mdme Victor Verdier 
Mdme Therese Levet 
Monsieur E, Y. Teas 


Monsieur Noman 
Mr. Clmrles Wood 
Prince Camille de Rolmn 
Princess Mary of Cambridge 
Reynolds Hole 
Sir Garnet Wolseloy 
Sultan of Zanzibar 
Victor Verdier 
Pierre Netting 
Xavier Olibo 


Resting Pkiuod, 

One of the greatest difficulties to contend with in the cultiva- 
tion of the Rose in pots is to give the plants a certain period of 
rest, so as to ensure a thorough ripening of the wood, without 
wliicli it is hopeless to expect a satisfactory production of flowers, 
In a cold climate, where the plant remains in a dormant state 
throughout the winter, this object is thereby attained, but here, 
where the plants are always more or less in an excited state, we 
must necessarily resort to artificial means. At the end of the 
rainy season remove all the soil from the pots to a depth of from 
three to six indies (according to the size of tlie pots) so that the 
roots are fully exposed to the sun, and withhoM water entirely for 
at least ten days or a fortuiglit, after which re-pot those that may 
require a shift, giving the others a top dressing of manure mixed 
with an equal quantity of rich loam, water must then be supplied 
freely, and as soon as the plants show signs of starting into growth] 
prune theih as mjiy be required. 
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PaUNlNG. 

f probably more Pot Roses are entirely spoiled by injudicious 
.pruning Uiaii from any other cause. The usual course is to prune 
vRudsimply to allow them afterwards to grow iu whatever form they 
, may choose to take. On their own roots, in genial soil, they 
yearly acquire strength such as necessitates, at the time of annual 
pruning, the specimens being allowed to get to a larger size, 
especially in height, the result of which is that the strong shoots, 
from which the greater portion of the flowers are produced, grow 
to a considerable height, at which point most of the blooms are 
borne, leaving the plants comparatively thin and bare at the 
: base. Although it is anything but desirable to train Roses in 
a way that gives any approach to formality, still such an 
' arrangement of the shoots may with advantage be employed 
m will keep them well furnished with a fair proportion of vigorous 
growth and full-sized flowers down to the pot, at which point the 
, plant should have the greatest breadth, gradually tapering up to 
the top. At the time of pruning, or soon after growth has com- 
menced, a portion of the strongest shoots should be bent down 
and tied out horizontally over the edge of the pot ; this is easily 
effected by fastening a stout wire just beneath the rim, to which the 
branches may be tied. The remaining growths should be shortened 
back to different lengths, to assume the position such as will lay 
: the groundwork for the specimen which later on will be clothed 
i with foliage and flowers. The central branches, according to the 
: more or less strong-growing erect habit of the variety, may 
I require a few sticks to Imld them in their places, but the whole of 
] such supports will be effectually bid by the foliage, and no trim 
■ outline should be atten^pted. 
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riiArTER X. 


Rose enemies and their consequicnoks. 



be grower of Roses who is not troubleil with insects 
injuring either foliage or blossom is indeed a highly 
fiwoured and fortunate individual : I fear tliero are 


not many such in this country, nor indeed in nuy other. The 
Rose, throughout the whole civilised world, has been rocogtiised 
as the Queen of flowers, and this admiration seems to have 
extended to the insect kingdom also, for there is certainly no 
other plant in cultivation that has attracted the attention of so 
many distinct species and forms of insects as the Rose. It would 
be almost impossible to recount all the ills that Rose flesh is 
heir to. Its enemies are legion, but probably tin? most dangerous 
is the unskilful or careless cultivator, for it is generally owing 
to his negligence or ignorance that tlie Rose suffers from the 
majority of other evils to which it is liable. We trust, however, 
we have already said sufficient in previous articles regarding 
our** Queen” and the treatment she appreciates, to enable lum 
to see tUe error of his ways and form a dct<^rmiuatiou to show 
her becoming homage in the future. 
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Mr* G. Baker, one of the most successful English Bosaria ns, 
gives a very complete list of the enemies of the Rose in that 
valuable little work The Rosarian’s Year Book” for 1882. With 
one or two exceptions the whole of these pests are fount! in 
this country ; I think, therefore, I cannot do better than give 
his remarks in extenso. 

Tlie Cockchafer . — We know that the caterpillars of many small 
beetles and moths are most destructive to the buds and young 
shoots of our Rose trees, one of which we are too familiar with 
to need a description of its appearance — the cockchafer (Melolon- 
tha vulgaris). In its perfect state it is a terribly destructive insect, 
working sad havoc among the leaves and flowers, as those whose 
Rose plants are surrounded with trees know to their bitter 
experience and vexation ; as its work of spoilation is carried on 
during the night, it is consequently the more difficult to cope 
with. We fear all that can done with this wolf of insect pests 
is to endeavour to kill all we can, both of the grubs and perfect 
insects ; the grubs ure unsightly looking objects, having the end 
of the body curved, so that the creature cannot crawl in the 
ordinary way, but is obliged to lie on its side. 

Bracken-dock (Phyllopextha borticola). — This is a very trouble- 
some insect, both in its larval and perfect state ; the eggs are 
deposited in the ground about July, after which they are speedily 
hatched the grub grows most rapidly, and iu appearance is very 
like that of the cockclmfer. It feeds most greedily on the roots, 
hut when it attains its perfect state, it leaves the ground and 
does much violence to our Roses, among the petals of wiiich it 
may be often found ; nor does it confine its ravages to the flowers, 
for it gnaws round holes in the leaves as if made by shot. Now 
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as to treatment — We have tried several modes, but with very little 
success ; the surest way to get rid of them is to destroy the grub, 
which may be done by hoeing over the ground pretty often, and 
carefully looking up the grubs and picking them out, then dress- 
ing the ground with equal parts of gas lime and soot, or ammonial 
liquid from the gas-works, mixed one part to ten of water, will 
effectually destroy them. 

Earwigs (Forficula). — ‘These baneful insects are constant in their 
habit, frequently dodging in and out, disturbing the petals of the 
flowers; they are nocturnal in their visitations, and hide themselves 
deep among the petals, spoiling the beauty of the bloom in a most 
vexatious manner by nibbling round and destroying the unifor- 
mity of shape in the petals. They are very destructive, but can 
easily be destroyed by placing pieces of reed or bean stalks where 
they visit (these are chiefly the standard Rose trees). Being intole- 
rant of light, they avoid the sunshine by every means iu their power ; 
you can blow them out of the reeds or bean stalks into a can of 
hot water, or what may be more convenient, a glass bottle with a 
little oil in it ; you will also find the entomological forceps very 
handy iu enabling you to draw out these most troublesome in- 
truders. 

Sawflt/ (Hy lotoma rosae). — This is most appropriately named from 
the peculiar formation on its under surface. Ou close examiaatioa 
by a powerful lens, there will be seen a sort of double notched ridge 
extending the whole length of the body, which the creature- can 
bring into action like a saw, and thereby eflect a groove in tJie 
part ou wliich she rests, and therein deposit her egg, after which 
she moves on and acts in the like manner. If you examine your 
plants ia the autumn, you will And the stems and nervures on ih^ 
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iiinlet surface marked with little notches— these are the grooves 
made by the sawfly — from which young grubs have been hatched. 
Now, as to getting rid of them. — We have here agnin often failed, 
ar»d at tlje best have met with mere partial success. We recom- 
mend assiduous search and hand-picking, though unfortunately 
tlie mischief is done before we can catch the destroyer ; tliese 
grubs, however, are often discovered in the ground, and I there- 
fore strongly advise the free use of the hoe, afterwards a good 
dressing of equal parts of gas lime and sulphur. 

Theleaf-cfuiter Bee ( Megacliile centuncularis). — These insects 
are solitary in their visits, and when one lias selected a plant to 
its liking, she settles on a leaf, and with the greatest agility cuts 
n semi-circular piece out, pursuing her work vvith the utmost 
mathematical precision, at the same time supporting the severed 
piece, which she carries off as soon as it is detached, to form a 
lining for her nest. The bee invariably visits the same plant or 
one near it, and often takes two or more scollops off one leaflet. 
Yet we feel inclined to forgive these little depredators the injury 
they do ; but if anyone can find heart to destroy them, the best 
way is to w^ntch the plant or plants they visit, and with a piece 
of board in eacli band, when the bee is busy at work, put one piece 
under and the other over, then quickly clap them together so as 
to secure the insect. 

Winter Moth (Cheimatobia brumata). — This is a curious little 
insect, and appears in winter, and though small is capable of doing 
much mischief ; the female has no wings, consequently cannot fly, 
but she may be seen creeping along and seeking the unopened 
buds, and lays Irer eggs upon them and the young shoots also, and 
when the spring comes and the leaves expand, the eggs are batch- 
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edj auil give forth a number of caterpillars, which speedily bnry 
themselves io the bud. 'J'be little birds lend us their aid to seek 
out these troublesome intruders, but utifortunately, we have found 
they have dragged forth the bud as well as the insect with it. 
Swallow-tail Moth (Ourapteryx sambucaria), — The cater*** 

pillars of these moths are called Loopers. When one of these 
desires to advance, it grasps tlie object firmly with its fore feet 
and draws the hiuder feet close to them, forming the body in 
an arched shape. The hind feet then take a firm hold, and the 
body is projected forward until the fore feet can repeat the process. 
These caterpillars resemble very closely dead twigs, so that they 
can hardly be distirjguished from the branches on which they cling. 
They feed on the leaves and flower buds. The list of moths class- 
ed under the family name of Tortricide, or 

Leaf rollers^ supply many destructive agents to the Rose, includ- 
ing the following : Tortrix heparana, Tortrix ribeana, Lozotoenia 
rosana, Pardix tripunctata, and Spilonota roborana. The grubs 
of the above make their appearance with the first opening of the 
leaves, of whose structure they take advantage to construct their 
summer abode, banqueting, in the meantime, on the leaves that 
shelter them, and, if unmolested, after working havoc among the 
foliage, make for juicy buds, which they soon disfigure and render 
entirely useless. The larvae have the peculiarity, when disturbed, 
of lowering themselves with a web-like thread. The only remedy 
for their destruction, and also those of the winter moth and swallow- 
tail moth, is assiduous hand-picking, 

Nepticula anornalella and angulifas’-ciella, — The larvae of these 
moths feed on the pulp of Rose leaves, making long galleries and 
blotches under the epidermis, and generally making their appear- 
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Hueo ill July, August, and September. The best way to destroy 
them, is merely to squeeze the leaves together, or hare them pick- 
ed off and burnt. 

Red Spider (Tetranychus tellarius). — These little creatures, 
are unquestionably very injurious to Roses, either when trained to 
walls, or grown under glass. They increase most rapidly, and 
though so min Lite in size, they have extraordinary powers of extract- 
ing the juices from the leaves; and to further aggravate the deadly 
mischief thus caused, they spiii tiny webs over the leaves and points 
of the young shoots, so as to completely clog up tlio pores of the 
leaves, thereby stopping their powers of transpiration and absorp- 
tion, and giving them a parched or burnt appearance. As these 
little nuisances abhor damp, the best remedy is the constant use 
of the syringe. We liave found awash, composed of a large wine-^ 
glassful of petroleum in two gallons of soft water, most effectual. 
Before playing on the plants, draw up a syringe full and force it 
back again into the vessel two or three times, so as to mix the petro- 
leum as much as possible with the water. The wash may be 
used every day, or as long as is found necessary. 

Ants (Formica sanguinea) are occasionally very troublesome 
pests, being very determined and incessant in their attacks, 
generally eating into the flower buds, and thereby rendei'ing 
them perfectly useless. A little arsenic mixed with moist sugar, 
and placed in their runs, will soon destroy them. 

Aphides (Aphis rosae), or, as they are more commonly called, 
greeu fly or plant lice, I am sure need no description. They 
are, unfortunately, but too well-known, especially to the Rose 
grower. They are wonderfully pi^olific, completely smothering, 
iu a few days, the leaves, branches, and buds of the plants they 



extraction of the juice, and the plants if not attended to, be- 
come at length almost paralysed by the injury thus occasioned. 
The autumnal broods of these insects are egg-layers — and those 
produced from the eggs in the spring are viviparous. Tobacco 
water, Tobacco powder, or, where possible, fumigating them 
with Tobacco paper, are the most certain remedies. Violent 
syringing with clear water will also clean the plants for a short 
time, but those not disabled will qjiickly return to their feast. 
They are killed with the slightest pressure, so that you have only 
to draw your fiugers over the infested parts, and destroy thou- 
sands at once. On the leaves and stems of trees much infested 
with aphides, may be observed a glutinous substance that adheres 
to the fingers and is sweet to the taste, Tliis substance is 
properly called honey-dew, and is secreted from the aphides. 
Bees and ants are very fond of this honey-dew, and the ants 
may be seen feeding on the saccharine secretion as it exudes 
from the insect. Thousands of ants may be seen traversing 
the trees on which apiiides are plentiful. Some are of opinion 
that ants do not feed on the Rose, hut follow after the apljiJes ; 
however this may be, we have no doubt many rosariaus, like 
ourselves, have found swarms of the black ants on the top of 
Rose buds, busily at work; and certainly where this is the case, 
however you may fairly dislodge them for the time, the little 
creatures you will find return agaiu boldly to their work, and 
assuredly where they have visited the bud, it never is seen to 
open its blossom in its known natural form and beauty. Yet we 
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Imve been anxious to forgive these little busy workers the 
mischief they have created when watching the marvellous power 
possessed by ants, and how they make known to their comrades 
any store of food they have discovered. 

Mildew^~^e should be careful, by every possible means, ta 
guard against producing any check to tlie plants, either by water- 
ing the roots or overhead with cold water during very hot wea- 
ther, and thereby rendering them susceptible to fungoid attacks. 
In preference to watering at such a time, we would advise a good 
mulching, or a constant moving of the surface soil, to prevent 
radiation. We can strongly recommend the following wash : 
Boil 1 lb. of soft soap in two gallons of water — syringe the 
plants daily with half-a-pint of this mixture, put in two gallons of 
rain water, and dust the affected parts with sublimated sulphur 
when wet from syringing. Wo have also used, with much 
good effect, an insecticide called Fir Tree Oil, prepared by a 
Mr. Hughes, chemist, at Manchester, and sold by most nurse- 
rymen — lialf-a-pint to four quarts of water. It is rather an expen- 
sive preparation, but we have used it through a very neat little 
instrument that has, within the last few months, been brought 
out by Mr. Wells, of Earlswood Nurseries, at Reigate, called 
Wells* Improved Spray Diffuser. It is worked with great facility, 
and can be directed to any part of the affected plant It is a 
great saving, as a small battle will do as much good as two gallons 
of insecticide with the ordinary syringe ; or a wash consisting 
of soft soap dissolved in boiling water, and then add sulphur 
aud tobacco, stirring the mixture well together when using. 

Orange fungus . — There is, however, no disease to \vhich the 
is liable tliat is so destructive in its effect as a virulent at- 
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tftek of Omnge fungus. It is most subtle in its ^tion ; atiaokini^ 
ibe foliage sometimes in an early state of its grolYth, and spread* 
iug rapidly over a collection of plants, it makes its appearance 
oii the under side of the leaves, in the form of the heads of very 
small pins,. These, however, rapidly increase in number, until th0i 
leaves look as though they had been dusted with cayenne pepper 
and their vitality is quickly consumed through its effects. By iiw 
ravages the plants are denuded of foliage long before the wood 
has time to ripen, consequently they are in too delicate a states 
to stand against very severe weather, and those that have 
that ordeal to undergo, invariably start weakly the following 
spring. The remedies we can speak of are, unfortunately, not very 
successful ; and though we have but faint hopes of being able tor 
effectually cure this pernicious disease, the next best thing is to 
endeavour to check its vegetative power of spreading growth and 
prevent its reappearance. This can be attempted by raking off 
ail loose materials and as much of the soil as possible, and burn* 
ing them. At the same time give the ground a good dressing 
of quicklime. The burnt soil and other matters can be returned 
to the Roses greatly improved by the change they have under- 
gone. At pruning time, carefully collect everything cut from tho 
plants and destroy it. Then give the plants — stems and branch- 
es, stakes and ties (if any)— a good coating of the following mix-* 
ture, applied with a suitable brush: Quicklime and soot, mixed 
to the consistency of paint, in a pailful of which add half-a*pouud 
of sublimated sulphur and a small handful of coarse salt ; stie 
and mix well together before applying, the object being to des- 
troy the resting spores of this troublesome fungus. We have tried 
washes o£ all kinds, carefully syringing and bruehing over the 
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wUb various compounds, but wiih little success, and in 
some instances finding the remedies even more fatal than the 
disease. We have most faith in an infusion of Hellebore root, 
four ounces to ha)f-a-galfon of boiling water, then add half-a* 
drachm of bichloride of mercury (first dissolve the mercury 
fn a little spirit), and lastly, add half«a-gaIIon of lime-water. 
We have certainly seen good results from this application, though 
we must also admit it Itas sometimes failed. We have observed 
that we get this Orange fungus, or mildew, in' long continued dry 
weather, and chiefly on the lower leaves of the smooth- wooded 
class of Rose plants, such as Victor Yerdier, Comtesse d’Oxford, 
Hippoljte Jamain, and the like ; but it is worthy of remark that 
neither Madame Olemence Joigneaux, William Warden, or Edou* 
ard Morren, and those of the same character of foliage, &a, are^ 
subject to these forms of fungoid disease. 

Black fiingais. — This appears on the leaves in blotches. Ther 
edges are irregular or star-shaped. It most commonly makes it» 
appearance in poor and exhausted soils, or after a long continued 
drought, causing an insufiScient supply of nourishraeutto the plant.. 
Though these are the causes, it is most undoubtedly contagiorw 
after it has obtained a footing. As a remedy, syringe with a sola« 
tio« of soft soap, 6 oz. dissolved in a gallon of water, adding 2 
ez of sulphur, mix well together ; or, nicotine soap, 4 oz. to a gallon 
of water ; or, sponge the leaves with the following wash ; 2 oz. of 
sulphate of copper dissolved in hot water, and then add two gal- 
lons of cold, soft water. 

Boat fu7igus, — This frequently attacks the Rose ; it is broughi 
about by the soil in which tlvey are planted containing mattes 
^VouraWe to fungoid growth, such as dead wood, kaf-mould,^ 
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banee Uj© aecetsitj of removing aJi such aubetancsee ; stiimpa nluo 
of rotten stakes should be carefully taken from the grounds W« 
know some r^ard with suspicion the Manetti stock ; theif 
opinion is that Roses on this stock being planted somewhiyi 
below the union, so as to induce this stock to swell, and with tb« 
view of the Roses becoming established on their own roots, the 
stock then dies and becomes a suitable breeding repository for 
this fungus, the mycelium of which permeate the dead tissues, 
and instead of being the medium of giving existence or main- 
taining vigour of life in the Rose, it becomes the means of 
imparting its death-blow. We mention the matter, though w© 
do not share the opinion. The best chance of remedy is to lift 
the plant and remove all decayed portions of the root, then 
thoroughly wet the roots» and dust with quicklime, and plant in 
fresh soil. 

Curl . — This generally occurs when the Roses have been occu- 
pying the ground for a very long period of time, consequently the 
constituents of the soil necessary to their well doing become ex- 
hausted, and they are thereby rendered very susceptible to climatic 
changes. Under these circumstances I advise that the plants be 
lifted and re-planted in improved soil. 

Canker . — This disease is, as a rule, confined to that most glp- 
rious Rose, Marechal Niel, and arises from the plant’s weakness 
and inability to take up and make use of suflScient nourishmeift 
to sustain its growth and prolific blooming. As a remedy, I sug- 
gest the removal, if possible, of the affected parts, and the enricln 
ment of the soil both by solid and liquid manures. 

Lichen and Moss — sometimes form on the stems of standards and 
dwarf standards, and if allowed to accumulate, are decidedly injuria 
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^U8 to the well being of the Eose, stopping the pores of the e|n-«! 
dertnis of the stem and young branches, besides forming suiU 
able niches for all kinds of insect eggs and spores of fungi. The 
winter dressing we have mentioned above for Orange fungus, will 
also remove and prevent this cause of disease* 


THE QUEEN OF FLOWEKS. 

Would Jove appoint some fiower to reign, 
111 matchless beauty on the plain, 

The Hose (mankind will all agree), 

The Kose the Queen of flowers should be : 
The pride of plants, the grace of bowers, 
The blush of meads, the eye of flowers ; 
Its beauties charm the gods above ; 

Its fragrance is the breath of love j 
Its foliage wantons in the air, 

Luxuriant, like the flowing hair ; 

It shines in blooming splendour gay, 
While Zephyrs on its bosom play. 


SArrHO, 
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CHAPTER XJ. 

Forms of Gaowm 

he Revd. S. Reynolds Hole in A Booh about Roses^ says • 
“In a Rose garden no formalism, no flatness, no mono- 
tonous repetition should prevail. There should the 
Rose be seen in all her multitudinous phases of beauty. There 
ehould be beds of Roses, banks of Roses, bowers of Roses, hedged 
of Roses, edgings of Roses, pillars of Roses, arches of Roses, 
fountains of Roses, baskets of Roses, vistas and alleys of the Rose. 
Now overhead and now at our feet, there they should creep and 
climb ; new tints, new forms, new perfumes should meet us at 
every turn. Here we come upon a bed of seedlings so full of 
interest and of hope. Here is the sunny spot where we gather*, 
like Virgil’s shepherd, the first Rose of spring or 

Rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretui',” 

the last of autumn. Art is here as the meek admiring handmaid of 
nature, gently smoothing her beautiful hair, checking only such 
growth as would weaken her flowing riglets, but never daring to 
disfigure with shams and chignons — with pagodas, I mean, and 
such like tea-garden trumpery. Art is here to obey, but not to 
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dictAte — to work as oue who counts sucli service its own reward 
and honour. If before the Fall, before the earth brought forth 
brier and thorn, man was put into a garden to dress it and to 

keep it, with his will and with his might must he labour now 

in tliat plot of ground where he would fain realize his fond idea 
of Eileu. He must work hard, but only as one who copies some 
great masterpiece — not as one who designs but restores. He 

must keep order, but only as replacing an arrangement which 

ho had himself disturbed. Thus, and thus only he may hope to 
make himself a garden 

“ Whore order in variety we sec, 

And where, though all things differ, all agree.” 

We have here undoubtedly a very glowing picture of wbat a 
Rose gatxhui should he, and amongst our more fortunate hretiuen 
at home, probably \vitb patient industry and a liberal expenditure, 
such a glorious dream migbt be realized ; but in this country I 
fear that wc must be Cv)iitent with a much lower standard of 
perfection, for it would certainly be futile for us to «attempt to 
grow Roses iu many of the foims mentioned. Mr. W Paul, in the 
Oarilrn, states that much confusion has arisen from there 
being no acknowledged standard of reference for the names of 
partievdar forms of Rose Trees. Thus the terms hxr .s7foa/o/v/, 
huff stiimhiVil and dirmf arc used synonymously by 

some. The following explanation is given of the terms employed 
in tlm above work : — 

RVeyooey /u^sc.s* are kinds of vigorous and pendulous growth 
Vvoiked on stems of 4 feet and upwards. 

are any kinds on sLenis above 3 feet 
'lull SinndariU „ ,, ,, 4 to 5 feet* 
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IJalf Stan(h{r(Js tyvQ any klruls on stems above to 2J feet. 

Ihrarf StiHiiianh ,, ,, vaiying from G to 1(S inches. 

] >icarfs are budded or grafted close to tlie gronr)d and (ermed 
'H^orl'Cil (hrorffi^ or are grown from cuttings or layers and spoken 
of as on ilioir onoi roots* 

Clhnfnnij Roses arc the most vigorous kinds selected from 
various groups. 

iiio.s-es are analogous to t be last; but tl.e best forms of 
these are kinds of more ereet habit and less flexible in giowth than 
those usually chosen for climbing Uoses. 

DWARF ROSES, 

Dwarf Roses, ns mentioned in ibe above table, arc divided into 
two sections, Fiist, tliose tliat are grown from cuttings or layers, 
wliicb arc ternu’d ‘Dlwn Root Ros('s,” and second, those that 
have been propagated by budding, giafting, or inarcbing ; these 
are known as “worked Dwarfs/* Until comparatively a very 
recent date a strong prejudice has existed against Roses on their 
own roots, under tiie belief tiiat plants grown in this way did not 
thrive so vigorously, dower so freely, or produce such tine blooms 
as those that liad the support of foster parents. Gradually, but 
surely, however, this prejudice is disappearing, and the majority 
of the Rose-growing public are beginning to believe that it was 
based on entirely fallacious ideas. For my part, J am persuaded 
that the best mode of growiiig Roses is on their own roots, and I 
believe this opinion will become confirmed and wo shall find it ere 
long generally adopted, though, of course, there must be positions 
in every garden where Standards, Half Standards or Pillar Roses 
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may be planted with good effect; but to my mind, Roses, like all 
other flowers, look best when planted in masses, and therefore as 
plants they will be seen to most advantage when on their own 
roots and producing the finest bloom. A writer on this subject, in 
a recent edition of the says : — 

At the present moment, perlnaps, more than at any other time, 
the opinion of the Rose-growing public seems setting in strongly 
in favour of plants which have never been budded or grafted. 
Dazzled fora long time by tlic extraordinary vigour and celerity 
of growth of plants worked on the Manetti, and also by the 
enormous size of the flowers produced under careful and generous 
cultivation, to the mass of Rose growlers own-root Roses were a 
long-forgotten thing of the past, winch tlie mind associated only 
W'ilh the idea of llie old Gallicas, Hybrid Chinese, and other 
favourites of a byegono generation. Valuable, indeed, as the 
Wanetti stock is, on accoiuit of its easy adaptability to soils and 
climates generally considered luifavoiirabie to the cultivation of 
Roses, and granted also tlie excellence of the seedling Briar as a 
dwarf stock, especially when Rose flowers in autumn are a desi- 
deratum, it is, nevertlieless, we think, a matter of congratukitiou 
that more attention is being paid to plairts on their own roots. It 
is true that they take longer to estahiish tlremselvcs, and do not, 
therefore, make large plants so rapidly or yield such a quick return 
of quantities of flowers as budded plants, but without taking into 
consideration lire fact that certain kinds, such as Marechal Nie), 
are best suited to ibis mode of growth, this is more thau compen- 
sated fur by the longer dui'atiou of the plant’s existence, and by the 
exemption from the plague of suckers and offshoots which require 
coustaut watching for on worked plants, but which we so often see 
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developed through neglect in private gardens to such an extent as 
to imperil the existence of tlie Roses themselves. We are also of 
opinion that there is generally a refinement and finish about the 
blooms on own-root plants Avhicli contrast favourably with the 
coarseness and roughness apparent in so many of the flowers cut 
from w'orked plants, especially when produced on maiden or otio- 
year-old plants. It is often taken for gra,nted that if w^oiked 
plants be planted siifiiciently deep as to ensure the burying of the 
junction botw^een tiio scion and stock, the former will throw out 
roots, and by taking the plant up at the j>r()[)cr S(\ason, and (rutting 
away the stock, a plant on its own roots will lx? tlu' result. 13y 
this means the end aimed at would of course he attained, but we 
are rather sceptical as to tlie adaptability of the mass of varieties 
to this treatment, <and are (d opinion that it is h('tter to start at 
once with plants that have been struck fioni cuttings or layeis. 

As a iiile, plants on th<*i»’ own roots, ('sp(‘cial]y wlien ])(»t-grown, 
arc not so huge as woiked })la,nt,s of tiie same age, owing to their 
slower giowtli ; for this reason, also, they are lather apt to try the 
patience when first jilanted ont, hut wlien once ('stahlished, tlicy 
grow so well, and give so little trouble, that the (‘xtra time they 
take in tlieir early stages is easily foigiven and forgoflen.” 

Another competent aut iionty in discussing the same suhj(‘ct, hut 
from what may be termed the commercial point of view, remaiks 
that-— 

“The slaughter of tlie last wdnter has done more to alter the 
form and fashion of Roses, tlian all that has been written against 
tliem ; nevertheless, it will he a long while before standards dis- 
appear. 1 1 is just as well that it sliould be so. Violent changes 
of fashion are hardly consistent w ithin the domain of high art, 
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and no one can deny that Standard Roses belong to the latter. 
The trade may also be said to have a vested interest in standards : 
of course, we mean a legitimate vested interest. Their stocks at the 
present moment are doubtless many millions strong. In some of 
the Rose farms there can be hardly less than half a million Briers 
budded, or about to be budded, this year. The whole of the 
vigour and all the root-force of tliis dense forest of Briers will 
speedily be diverted to the service of our best Roses with as much 
certainty and almost as much ease as each private water cistern 
is filled from the main. 

It is all very well for us or others to advocate Roses on their 
own roots, but to the trade, with all the stem and root force of 
Briers ready to force the Rose buds into bushes with leaps and 
bounds, it must seem very like telling the liouseholder who has 
bis connections with water mains complete to dig a well for liis 
own use, as to urge the tra-de to strike their Roses from cuttings. 
In the latter case tiiey have to create, or at least, develop force ; 
in the former tliey have simply to diveit it. It must also be con- 
fessed that the Briers, standards or dwarfs, are like horses in tlie 
stable ready harnessed to be put- to at the shortest notice, whereas 
Rose cuttings are more like unbroken colts at large in the 
meadows. We do not say these aie our views, but they are those 
that must needs strike the trade, and no one can fail to admit 
their force. And it must also be admitted that the greatness and 
success of horticulture in most of its branches is largely based on 
tlie imprisonment of the strength and energy of wild plants for 
the service of cultivated varieties. Logically and physiologically 
there seems no more cogent reasons why Roses should grow on 
their own roots than fruit trees or other shrubs or plants. The 
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fact is, an enormous number of cultivated plants borrow roofs, not 
flowers, from other plants ; and the arrangement cheapens produc- 
tion, and hastens, beyond all calculation, the multiplication of 
species and varieties. 

The trade in Roses may be said to be built up on borrowed roots* 
They are time and money-saving expedients, of enormous power 
and importance, and for these reasons alone they will be certain 
to be used for many years. The tastes, the interests, the power 
of the trade, in this matter suits the means and the wishes of their 
customers. Rapid, moderately cheap, and large supplies are what 
is chiefly desiderated by the public. The trade Ijas purchased, 
prepared, furnished these Rose farms to meet and satisfy these 
demands ; it would seem well nigh impossible to satisfy them with- 
out tlie use of borrowed roots, and for the present that consideration 
may settle the matter, 

“In the Rose trade it is almost the same as if the ordinary 
maxims of political economy were being reversed — that the 
supply was creating and sustaining tiie liemand ; but having given 
the masses a taste for tiie best and sweetest Roses, the cry is still 
for more. Thus the trade in Roses is sure to prove a growing 
one, and to keep pace with the growth of wealth, intelligence, and 
culture. In regard to the latter the Rose is likely to exert a 
powerful influence, for if it be true — and it is — that men become 
assimilated to the objects of their pursuits and afloctions, surely 
close companionship with the Rose will form a centre of sweet- 
ness, a source of light, to many, and a refined and ennobling 
pleasure for all.” 

Although the above writer makes out a very strong case in 
favour of the employment of artificial stocks for the propagation 
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of Roses, it is very evident that he is writing entirely in opposi- 
tion to Ins own eonvichons on the suhjoct Were it a question of 
propagation only, every Rose grower who has had any experience* 
in tlie matter won]<I cei tninly l)e in favour of huddifig, grafting or 
inarching, for he knows tliat hy any of these means he cannot 
only raise a much greater num])er of plants in a given time, hut 
can also produce strong ))looming specimens quite a year in 
advance of tliose grown fiom ctiltings or layers. This is of 
course tlie view lliat the trade gi‘ower takes of tlie matter, and he 
is quite justified in doing so ; hut the amateur rosarinn is fettered 
by no such considerations, and must view tlie matter from anotlier 
standpoint. To liim propagation is a matter of secondary 
importance wlmn compared with the formation of a permanent 
Rovsarium, tlu', healthy development of his plants, and the produc- 
tion of an ade(|!iate supply of hloonq and we are convinced that 
in no way (except nmler very oxceptional circumstances) can theso 
results he secured so well as hy growing plants on tludr own root.s. 
All of ns are of course awaie tliat one of the main ohjeets in 
adopting artificial methods of propagation, sncli as budding or 
grafting, is to secure for the scion ceita.in good qualities, sucii as 
a strong constitution, vigorous or compact growtii, a floriferous 
habit or other good jioints that it does not natuially possess. 
Every one who has had much expeiience in these operations 
must have observed that the influence of the stock on the scion, 
as a rule, varies in proportion to the degree of affinity that 
exists between the two species that are brought together ; in 
many cases the result of a union may he ail that could be desired, 
in others its effects are scarcely perceptible, and in some instances 
this influeiice is productive of evil results, occasionally being so 
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powerful as to entirely alter tlie cliaracter of the plant either in 
foliage, habit, or flower. 

In this country the two species tliat are p^enerally employed as 
stocks are Juk^u (jhja)ttfui and Ato.s'e EfloiianL The former is 
a plant of very vigorous growlij, but of a loose, straggling serni- 
scandent habit, and although not actinilly flowerlcss^ as described 
by Firiningor, bas but very rarcdy been known to bloom under 
cultivation. Now what good qurdity does this species possc'ss tliat 
could be utilised to improve our gaidon Hoses? A union with 
such a stock no douht tends to promote a vigoi ous growth, hut as 
a rule, Hybrid Per])otuals in our climate make too mucli wood 
naturally, and Tea Uoses rarely do well oii it. 

li(}^e EiJounrd, a grand old H<)se in itself, as regards habit, is 
better adapted as a stock for gemu’al propagation than tlie prece- 
ding ; it lias, however, one unfortunate defect, which it too fre- 
quently transmits to the plants work(;d on it, that is, that duiing 
the cold season it almost invariahly laduses to expand its blooms. 

Although we so sti-ongly advocate the growing of Dwarf liosos 
on their owm roots, wo certainly do not advise that budding or 
grafting should be entirely dispensed with, there are ccutairA 
situations and particular soils in which it is almost imperatively 
necessary to provide a strong, free-rooting fostur-pniamt for most 
of our lii)ses. Then, again, there are some varieties with sucii 
a delicate constitution that uidess supported on a more vigorous 
variety would inevitalily succumb to the enervating effects of 
our climate. The various methods of propagation referred to 
have already been fully described in previous chapters, so tliat it 
is imiiecessary for me to say anything fuither on the subject 
here. 
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Peoged-bown Roses. 

This is a comparatively uew system of growing Roses that is com- 
ing mucli into practice in England, and one that could be intro- 
duced into this country with much advantage ; as for the greater 
part of the year our rose-beds at best present a very unsightly 
appearance with their long leafless stems towering in mid-air, 
especially during the hot and rainy seasons, when it is impossible 
to prune tliem into a reasonable compass, as by so doing we sliould 
run the risk of losing many of them. The following description 
of the modus oju^randi is given in a recent number of the 
Garden : — 

Only those who know the glorious displays that Roses are capa- 
ble of making wlien grown in this way can rightly estimate their 
value. Hybrid perpetuals are the most effective for tin's purpose. 
I find the best growers to be Alfred Colomb, Charles Lefevre, 
Marechal Vaillant, Madame C. Wood, Annie Wood, General 
Jacqueminot and Docteur Andry. The best liglit varieties in our 
beds are Ceniijolia rosea, John Hopper, Anna Alexieff, Souvenir 
de la Heine d’Angleterre, Madame Vidot, Jules Margotiu and 
Madame Rivers. They should all be on their own roots, as plants 
budded on any other stock are not to be depended on, for the 
suckers they usually send up will be a constant source of trouble, 
and unless they are cut awa}^ as fast as the}^ show themselves, 
they seriously check the growth of the Rose itself. It requires an 
experienced eye to detect the difference between tlie Rose and the 
stock, consequently own root Roses are in every way the best. 

Preparation of the Beds. 

As the beds are to be permanent, any extra care in the tvay 
of time or materials that may be expended on them will be amply 
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repaid in after years, indeed without thorough preparation Roses 
cannot be expected to last many years in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. The amount of labour required will, in a great measure, 
depend on the nature of the soil to deal with : if of a poor light 
character, all the old soil should be taken out to a depth of eight- 
een inches and a mixture of three parts of good strong loam and 
one part rotten manure substituted. If possible all this work 
should be done when the weather is fine and dry, as the materials 
incorporate in a very much better way in dry weather than in 
wet, and as a result the roots will take more kindly to tho new 
soil, 'i’here are many places in which good Roses may be grown 
without the aid of new soil, and in such cases a good dressing 
of thoroughly rotten manure incorporated with the soil to a 
depth of eighteen inches will be all that is necessary. In other 
cases the removal of a portion of the old S(ul, and the substitu- 
tion of an equal quantity of loam and manure will suftico. In 
every case, however, the soil must be trenched from eighteen 
inches to two feet deep, and if this is done thiee weeks or a 
month before the Roses are planted, the soil will have time to 
settle down, and be in a better condition for the reception of the 
plants than it would otherwise be. 

Planting. 

If the plants are in pots they may be put out at any time, but 
the best months for planting Roses from the open ground is in 
October or November. 

Pruning* 

Of this little will be necessary for the first two years, as all the 
growth must be pegged down to cover the beds, The plants should 
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be planted one foot from the sides of the beds all round and two 
feet apart, and the centre should be filled in with plants at the 
same distance ftom each other. This will give ample space for the 
shoots to be laid down to meet each other, which they will readi- 
ly do in three years from the time of planting if all goes well. 
As soon as there is youtkg growth enough to take the place of 
that which has flowered, the old flowering wood must be cut away 
every year, and the young shoots pegged down to sup})ly its place. 
If the points of these shoots overlap each other they must be cut 
back. 

A well furnished hcd of pegged Roses should have the surface 
covered all over with shoots about nine inches apart. Until there 
is growth enough to cover the surface the old wood must be allow- 
ed to remain for another year, hy pruning in the lateral growth 
to a spur with tvvo or tliiee huds they will flu w^er again. When 
the pruning takes place all the old pegs should be removed and 
fresh ones supplied; the plants must bo kept liberally supplied 
with water, and if mauiire water can be bad so much the better. 
In any case it is important to remember that in order to produce 
satisfactory growth the.y must iiave plenty of moisture. It is best 
not to be in a hurry to peg down the young growth, as it gains 
greater consistency by being allowed to grow erect. 
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dlAl^TEU XII, 

Stan DA UD Roses, 

but very nuoly see tins meiliod of growing Roses 
attempt ed in (liis country, owing, probably, to tlic 
ditiiculty in obtaining a suitable stock b)r tlieni. 
With patience, however, it is (|nite possible to form vony good plants 
cither on or A!o.''‘c KiUmaviL For this purpos(i wc 

must select the strongest plants possible, leaving the stoutest stem 
and cutting all the rest of the wood away below the level of the 
ground line ; tlicu shoiteu the stem back to the required height, and 
carefully remove all buds along the stem except three or four at 
the top. These must be left to form lateral hiaiichcs on wliich to 
bud. Some proceed to bud at once on the main stem, this is not, 
however, advisable, as the union is much more liable to injury from 
Idgh winds than when placed on a lateral branch. As soon as these 
arc sufficiently linn to operate on, proceed in accoi dance with 
directions given for budding in (Chapter HI. Htandards may 
also be formed by layering any very vigorous shoots from old plants ; 
as soon as these are well rooted and growing freely, they should be 
planted in the place where they are intended to remain ; then cut 
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back to tlie lieiglit needed, carefully disbudding tlie entire stem 
except the three or four topmost eyes whicli must be left to form 
llie head. As soon as these have pushed about four or five leaves 
lliey should have tlieir tips pinched out to induce them to branch 
freely. Rtjindard Roses however, no matter liow formed, rarely if 
ever, thrive satisfactorily in the plains. I have even irnporte<l 
plants from England on two or tliree occasions, and never met with 
any great success with them. J am inclined to believe that the 
cause of failure is owing to the large amount of bare steiUj exposed 
to the full force of the sun becoming so heated .and diied up as to 
be no longer capable of acting as a channel through which the 
necessary nourishment for the support of the plant must flow. I 
have tried to remedy this by binding the stocks with moss, bay or 
straw, and even kbus-khus grass, keeping them moistened in dry 
weather, but none of these seemed to do any permanent good. 

Now the question arises, why should we attempt to gro\Y Roses 
in this unnatuial .style And the reply can only be that it is the 
fashion to do so. We of the noble sex would have the weaker ones 
believe tlnat it is only tliey who are influenced by fashion and its 
many changes ; and yet can we point to any greater absurdity than 
that of attempting to grow plants on the top of broomsticks, for 
literally speaking, it is b.tle more or less. Happily even in Euglaud 
the days of Standard Jiosesseem to he muuhered, and in a few 
years will probably be reckoned as a thing of the past. A recent 
writer in the Garden' makes the following remarks on tliis sub- 
ject One reason why Standaid Roses die so soon, or gro\v so 
slowly, aiises, I believe, from tlie barennes.s of the ground. The 
tops at first are too meagre to afford either shelter or shadow, and 
before the struggling tops have made sullicieiit progress to provide 
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eilher the one or tlie other, the roots have succumbed either to 
sunstroke or frost-bite. There is iiothing in uutiire iiiirilogous to 
our Standard Hoses mounted on stilted stems borrowed of the wiki 
briar and set on a smooth even surface exposed to all sorts of 
meteorological and other severe changes of temperature and physi- 
cal conditions. No, it won’t do: even tlie giowth of weeds that 
cover the surface is not in vaiii. The safety and longevity of our 
Hoses demand either that we grow them in hush form, or that wo 
sub-crop the soil under our sliu^gling Standards to conserve their 
moisture, preserve their strength, and protect the roots from cx- 
trouK's of teni})cratnrc aiid of aridit}’. The Hoses of olden times 
had at k\'ist one thing that their modern comju'titors lack — shade 
and slielter for their roots ; and hence partly, at least, their greater 
longevity and better health.” 

PiPLAR Roses. 

These wljeu properly trained are undoubtedly very attractive 
objects. But, probabl}^ on account of the gieat care and attention 
re(|iiired to pioduco anything like a satisfactory result, tliis modo 
of training is but veiy rarely attempted in this country. The 
following description of the vwdiis operaudi^ hy one of the most 
eminent of English Rosarians, will probably piove both interesting 
and instructive to those who may desire to attempt llieir culture. 

Tlie culture of Pillar Roses certainly demands some skill; Ijut it 
is a skill that is easily acquired by tlie obsei vant and enquiring 
cultivator. Let us consider the several points in regular order, 
so as to dismiss all simple matters witli a word and deal with 
ditiicnltics as they come before us at such length as their relative 
importance may demand. 
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Planting Pjllau Roses. — In any case the soil must be well 
drained, liberally manured, deeply stirred and in a sound condi- 
tion. It should be of such quality as to produce good wheat or 
cauliflowers, or it will never produce Pillar Roses. A Pillar Rose 
will require at least one square yard of soil, which must not be 
occupied with shrubs or grass, and every autumn this soil must 
be enriched with a dressing of lialf-rotton stable manure. What- 
ever tends to increase the vigour of .a Rose — such as top dress- 
ings in summer, abundant snpjilies of water, &c. — must be given 
to Pillar Roses , for it is not only desirable to clothe the Pillars, 
but to do 80 with i^touL wood which can only be accomplished by 
feeding liberally. Let us suppose the Ptoses planted, they are 
then to be cut down to within one or two buds of the liase and 
allowed to grow the fust season as they please, and the more 
vigorously the better. 

Pki NiNG PiiTiAR UoSES. — The sccond season they will require 
pruning. Nowtopiune them properly the Rosarian must hoar 
in mind tluit it is much easier to induce a tree to grow to its 
full height than to induce it to form regular tiers of flowering wood 
all the way from its root to its summit. This is true of A[>ples, 
Plums, Pears, Vines, and hundreds of other trees. Keep tl»c 
leading shoot upright, and do not prune it at all, and it will 
grow with great vigour, so as continually to increase its length 
until it reaches its maximum hciglit ; but in the meantime the 
leading bud having monopolised the sap, there will be but few 
side branches formed, and con.sequently there will be little or 
no flowering wood produced. It is true that trees do produce 
side branches without the aid of the primer, and that these 
take a horizontal or oblique direction; nevertheless the general 
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tendency of the sap is upwards, and one of the first consequences 
of allowing a tree to grow in its own way is to cause the for* 
niatit)n of a bare stern for some distance from tiie ground line ; 
and that tendency is of itself a sufficient argument for pruning 
Pillar Hoses. I n a word, if the pruning is Tn^glocted tliey soon 
acquire their full height ]>ut have nako<l btenr'-:; whereas, if properly 
pruned, those stems will be clothed from head to foot with dower- 
ing branches, d’hc pruning in the second year will consist in 
removing by a clean cut, to within otre or two buds of their base, 
all long weak slioots, reserving two or tliree of the strongest shouts 
and sliortening these about one-thiid or one-lialf of their length. 
If any doubt as to the application of these instructions let tire 
Hose itself furnisli a hint. Ifit has attained to a great lieiglit, 
and is so regularly funiivshed with side shoots as to be already 
nearly sufficient to cover a pillar-, prune all tiie side sljoots back 
to three or four buds and the leaders only a fourtli or fifth of their 
whole length. J f it has not grown nmcli cut it back very bard, 
removing (jiiite half of the entire growth so as to conform pretty 
neaily to this rule — the more growth, the less pruning ; the less 
growtli, the more pruning. Having accomplished the pruning, 
lay tire shoots down full length along the ground and fix tlunn 
with a few strong pegs so that the wind rnaj not blow them about. 
Tins will cause the buds to break — that is to soy will cause the 
fonnation of side shoots the whole length of the rods: as soon as 
these burst freely they must be tied up to their poles or pillars. 

The thiid season’s pruning must be on the same principle as in 
the preceding year ; the cultivator must he more anxious abotit 
obtainitig plenty of birniture — that is, of hiding tlie pillar with a 
plentiful side growth from the ground upwards. He need not 
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think miicli about getting the Rose to tlie top of the pillar ; it will 
go there i?i time and perlinps sooner than will be good for its 
ultimate beauty ; and if it does not, it is only necessary to leave one 
or two long rods unsliortened and they will soon mount to tlie sum- 
mit of th(dr ambition. To begin, then, v/ith tlie pruning, let us 
first determine about the furniture of the base of the pillar. 
Here we find already plenty of w(\ak spray, some well placcul 
strong shoots, and perhaps a certain proportion of wiry twigs 
that produciMl flowers last season. All tln^ weak spray should b(‘ 
cut clean out, leaving only the buds at the base to break again ; 
the same with the wood that flowered the previous year, but 
the strong side shoots may be cut to six or eight buds from tlie 
base, Wlierc the pillar is bare, cut a few shoots very close so as 
to get some vigorous growth to fill up the gaps ; where crowded, 
thill away the weakest of the shoots, and leave those that aie 
best placed for flowering. Proceed thus till you arrive at the top, 
thou shorten hack the leading slioots according to their I(uigtli 
and strength, but not severely, to a plump bud to carry the growth 
up waul the next season. 

After this pinning there ought to bean abundant bloom; and 
from this time loith tluu’e must be veiy little pruning ; the culti- 
vator's principal care will be to keep the tree liberally nourished 
and provide for the occasional rmaral of the niahi .^hoots^ for those 
originally formed will in time be debilitated through excessive 
pioductioii of flowers. 

The renewing or repairing of the pillar is accomplished by 
means of the strong shoots that rise fiom the base. As tliese 
appear tie them in loosely, so .as to induce a free growth, prune 
them as recommendod for the first formation of the pillar, and as 
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soon as Uie}’' rencli half \va)Mip the pillar and are tolerably Well 
furnislietl with side shoots remove one of the old leaders, and let 
the young one take its place. When an abundance of young 
shoots arc produced some must l)e out away entiredy to within one 
bud of tlieir base ; from the bud left a flowering shoot will gene- 
rally be developed next season, or it may be another strong shoot, 
which may bo useful tliougli not wanted tlio previous year, in 
which case keep it, if not pinch it back and cause it to form a 
mass of laterals, or leave it to grow to its full length and tlien cut 
it back ns b(‘fore. Two more remarks seem ma^dful to complete 
these directions. % training the leading slioots straight up the 
pillars they will grow with more vigour ; by training them regular- 
ly round and round the* pole the growth will he more moderate 
and regular, and there will l»o an earlier disposition to form tlower- 
iiig wood. It is well in all cases to allow new shoots to go straight 
up and to twist them the next season after the pruning. This 
secures strong wood in the hist year ami plenty of laterals in the 
second. Tlie last remark is, that poles and pillars should not 
exceed twelve feet, and when it is determined to have them of 
that lieight the most robust growing Ttoses should be selected. Tho 
better kinds of bybrid-perpoinals and Bouibons do best on pillars 
of six to eight feet ; if taken higher it is diflicult to loa^p them 
furnished at the bottom. 

Wo may now offer a few rcmaiks as fo tin; poles and pillars 
themselves. It is best not to insert them till after the itoses have 
grown two years, and when inserted, it must be in a way to stand 
firm in a gale. In all cases it is best if the lower parts of tlio 
posts can be charred, as this prevents the growth of mycelium, by 
which so many Roses are destroyed by the proximity of decaying 
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wood to the roots. The superiority of iron must not be overlooked, 
for not only is wood perisluiblc, but tlie soundest wooden pole 
may be snapped short oil* by a gale. If iron poles are adopted 
they should be one inch in diameter with triple prongs propor- 
tionately stout, and the prongs should be from one to two feet in 
length, according to the height of the poles above ground. 
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cniAPTEK XilL 
CLTMEINC; KOSKS. 

[MlilN(; Roses certainly receive less ationt ion from wiiters 
and cnltivators tlnin almost any other class of tliose 
poj)iilai flowers; but why this slnuild 1 k^ the case J dt) 
not pretend to know, nnh'ss it is perhaps that they require more 
attention to ensure their being in first rate condition. However that 
may be, it is very certain that there are many good ivoses wliieh 
inquire support in some shape or form to bring out their good 
([uaiities, For poles, pillars, arches, aa bours, i'ce., only those Ros(‘s 
are suitable which have more or less of what is called a climbing 
habit of growth — I say what is called a climbing habit of growtfi, 
because, stiictly speaking, there is no such thing as a climhing 
Rose. Roses do not climb or cling to anything in the same way 
that such strictly climhing plants as the Vino, the Honeysuckle 
and the Ivy do. Roses which make long rambling growtlis, whose 
shoots are unable to stand up without suj)})ort of some kind, 
these are the kinds which do duty as chmbeis. Refore detenuin* 
iug on the kind of climber to plant, however, the lioighi the 
plants are required to attain must be considered, lortuuately 
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in tljis country ive have a very wide field from wliich to make 
our selection. AViiat are known, however, amongst English Rose 
growers as climbing Roses, sucli as the Ayrshire, Banksian, and 
Roursault groups, are entirely unsuitable for cultivation in the 
plairjs, although they thrive vigorously enough in the Hima- 
layas at an elevation of 4, 0(H)' to 8,{)()0.' Their absence, Ijowever, 
is more than counterbalanced by the large number of other 
species which are here wadi adapted for this purpose. Most of 
the vigorous Ilyludd Perpotuals and Teas may be relied on from 
Sft. to loft, if the soil bo good. Tlie extra strong growers of the 
same classes with the Noisettes and Hybrid Noisettes will cover 
well up to loft, or even iOft. or more in height. I purpose 
iiovv to mention a few of tlie best of scaudent habit ; I liad bet- 
ter, however, say at once that it is tiot my intention to enumerate 
all that are good, because to do so would take up too much space 
and also perplex my readers. 

For positions not exceeding 8 to 10 feet in height many of the 
hybrid perpotuals arc eminently suitable, not that they can ho 
said to be climbing Roses, but there are many of them sufficient- 
ly vigorous ill growth to reach the height mentioned within two 
years from the time of idauting. Especially is this the case when 
they are on their own roots and planted in a good soil. Barrone 
Prevost is an excellent climber ; Marechal Vaillant, Charles 
Wood, Ur Andry, Annie Alexieffi and La Ville dc Saint Denis 
are also good ; nor must I omit to mention climbing (^ountess of 
Oxford, climbing Jules Margottin, climbing Charles Lofebvre, and 
climbing Victor Verdier. These possess all the good qualities of the 
varieties in their original form, combined with a wonderfully 
vigorous habit of growth. As a general rule all varieties of this 
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group fire described as of very vigorous growth may be 
employed as dwarf climbers. 

Those who require varieties of a more scandent habit than the 
preceding must search amongst tlio Teas, Hybrid Teas and Noi- 
settesj and may select from the following with perfect safety: — 
Jilarechal Niel, Solfaterre, Safrano, Cloth of Cold, climbing Devo- 
niensis, Lainarque, Reve d'Or, Gloire de Dijon, Celine Forestier, 
Choshunt flybrid and Duchess of Edinburgh. The last two aro 
red Roses of great merit: Cheshunt Hybrid I consider one of the 
most useful Roses yet introduced, and certainly deserves more 
attention than it has yet received from Rosarians in this coniitiy, 
I have heard complaints of its bt'ing a sliy bloomer. 1 tbink, 
liowever, in these cases, this must have arisen from over-pruning, 
for with me it has proved exticinoly fiec lowering, and has more 
than sustained the high character given it by Rosarians in 
England, The first nine varieties named bear yellow flowers 
of different shades, most of which are too well known to need 
any description here. In this small grou}) we have certainly 
the two finest Hoses in the woild, namely, Gloire de Dijon 
and Marecbal Niel ; regarding the former variety the Reverend 
S. Reynolds Hole says: — ‘Hts flowers aro the earliest and latest ; 
it has symmetry, size, endurance, colour and perfume. It is 
what cricketers call an all-rounder,'' good in every point for 
wall, arcade, pillar, standard, dwarf, ni nutfise, or as a single 
tree. It is easy to cultivate ; it forces admirably, and you may 
have it almost in its summer beauty when Christmas snows 
are on the ground. With half a dozen pots of it carefully 
treated, and half a dozen trees in your garden, you may enjoy 
it all the year round j and if ever, for some heinous crime, I were 
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lYii^'ertibly sentonoei], for the rest of my life, to possess hut a single 
Rose tree, I should desire to be supplied on leaving the dock with 
a strong plant of Gloire de Dijon/^ And the same writer is scarce- 
ly Jess enthusiastic legarding the Marechal ; he says : — Since 
tlie tin)e when a baby in Hoiiculture I first began to ‘take 
notice’ of Roses, more than thirty years ago, tbiee new stars 
of special brightness have glittered in our firmament — Gloire 
de Ibjon, Charles Lefebvre and JVJarecbal NieL The latter is, I 
think, tiie greatest acquisition, because we bad, previous to its 
introduction, no hardy yellow Rose, realising as this does — in the 
wonderful beauty of its flowers, their size, shape, colour, fragrance, 
longevity, abundance, in the amplitude of its glossy leaves 
and the general habit of the plant — our every desire and hope. 
Wo possessed some approximation to Gloire de Dijon in our 
Tea and Bourbon Roses. Cliarles Lefebvre was a development 
of Gencial Jacqueminot, but of a hardy Golden Rose, moie pre- 
cious and more welcome a thousand times than those Golden 
Roses which Popes have sent to favoured Kings, we saw no liar- 
binger. Even the Mareclial’s own mother, Isabella Gray, bad 
displayed sucli feeble charms that no one monined her sterility. 
Suddenly, unexpectedly slie produced a pfirngon.*’ 

It may be observed tliat climbing Roses, as a rule, suffer more 
from indifferent preparation of the soil than from neglect of any 
other part of theinnanagement, and I shall direct special attention 
to this point. To grow them in a successful manner they require 
the same care as is devoted to the other classes of Roses. Indeed in 
some cases it is necessary to take more than ordinary care in the 
preparation of tlie soil, as they liave frequently to be planted in 
hot dry positions, and when such is the case it is necessary to 
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make tlie border somewbnt deeper than would serv’^e for a bed of 
Roses ou the lawn. Tliese positions also re(]uire the soil to be of 
the very best descriptiou to ensure a free and continuous growth; 
for unless a Rose tree, no matter wliat the form it may be grown 
in, does not continue to make growth, it cannot flower in a satisfac- 
tory manner. In all cases wlieietliere is a doubt about tlie soil, 
or the spot being of a suitable character, it should be taken away 
to a depth of two feet and a width of two feet six inches, and ho 
replaced with good soil. A rich fibrous loam, if it is to he had, 
witli one-third part rotten manure, is decidedly tlie best, hut any 
good mellow loam with the addition of inanine will do. 

Vigorous-growing varieties of Hoses, especially sucli ns Marechal 
Niel, (jdoire de Dijon, or Lamanjue, that do not flower freely if 
pinned to any great extent after the piincipal flowering is over, 
re([uire attention. Whilst the planfs aro young, and before they 
have filled the space which their heads are destined to occupy, they 
need not he mneli reduced, hut wlieu they liavc filled anything 
near all the room available, if cutting hack is not carried out, some 
time in the year, they get crowded with useless, weak wood, little 
able to produce handsome, full-sized floweis. To avoid this a portion ' 
of the large, strong, old branches may he cut out near the point 
ou tlie main stcun from which they spring, leaving a stump, the 
latent eyes of which may he expected to immediately break into 
growtli. 'idiese will form strong, vigorous hianches, wliich will 
produce the best ^flowers next season This removal of a portion 
of the old wood annually, to he replaced by new, may he carried to j 
the extent of one-tliirdor one-fourth tlio entire plant, which, so | 
treated, will always contain a sufficient cjuantity of young, vigorous j 
flowering growth, and will not attain a dimension beyond that which , 
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there is space for, and that profusion of weak, useless slioots that 
results from insufficient pruning will not exist. The plants at 
the same time should be thoroughly well washed, so as to free 
them from insects. If there is any mildew upon them, a liberal 
application of vvater impregnated with sulphur will be found use- 
ful. Where planted in a position where the root space is confined, 
manure water, given so as to soak the whole mass of soil as far as 
the roots can extend, will be of the greatest possible use. This 
may with advantage be repeated from time to time. 
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("IlPTEll XIV. 

HYBRID PERPETUALa 

HIS class or group of Roses has been aptly likened to 
Moses’ serpent, swallowing up all the rest, for it is a 
combination of almost every species. Here we have 
varieties containing a mixture of Bom bon, Damask, China, or 
Noisette blood, and embraciiig almost every shade of colour except 
pure white or yellow ; the latter has been frequently announced 
by many of the French raisers, hut up to the present tinio it has 
never not become on accomplished fact. 

Idle Rose lias, perhaps, undergone greater improvement within 
the last twenty years than it ever previously attained, and this 
improvement may be attributed in a great measure to tlio intro- 
duction of this class having opened out such a large field for 
Ijyhiidising and raising seedlings. Until within the last few 
years this was almost entirely in the hands of the French-raisers, 
and consequently the maikethas been surfeited with an immenso 
number of new varieties, a very largo percentage of which, after 
trial, having been found entirely worthless. Probably during the 
last twenty years, there has been an average of upwards of fifty 
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rievv varieties sent out yearly, and yet at the present time there is 
certainly not more tlian one-third of these in cultivation, the 
others having gradually dropped out of sight. It seems strange 
that none of our great English rosarians have ever made any 
attempts to arrange this grand heterogeneous mass into proper 
groups or families; neither the English term of Ilybiid Perpetu- 
al’’ nor the French “ Hybrid Remontante” convey anything more 
than a description of their flowering qualities, ignoring altogether 
al family distinction. It would undoubtedly be a very difficult 
task to classify such an extensive group, especially^ wlien we con- 
sider that, until within tlie last few years, every new variety sent 
out was hut tlio result of accidental or self-fertilisation — the first 
Rose that could claim any pedigree at all, and that of one gene- 
ration, only having been introduced in ISG5 or 18G(>, 

The celebrated i\merican rusarian, Ellwanger, has, however, taken 
a step in the right direction by dividing them into certain typical 
sections, each having for its head a well-known old Rose. This 
will prove of great assistance to the amateur, for when vve know 
the particular strain of blood flowing in the veins of any variety^ 
we shall the better know what treatment it reijuircs. Too many 
would-be gai donors commence rose-growing under the impression 
that all the many different members of this family are amenable 
to one form of treatment; experience will, however, soon con- 
vince us that wliat will suit one particular group is almost certain 
to kill anotlier. As an instance, I remember early last November 
visiting a certain garden in Calcutta where a laige collection of 
Roses is grown ; the pruning season was just over, and what was 
my astonishment to find that every variety, whether Tea, Bour- 
bon, Noisette or Ilyhiid Perpetual, had all been treated precisely 






remark was intended, but wbat about the delicate slender stem- 
med Teas, or the climbing Noisettes ? The result can easily be 
imagined. Those unfortunate Teas lost so much blood in the 
struggle til at they had not sufficient strength left fo start into 
growth again, and the majority of them succumbed. Tiio 
Noisettes, such as Cloth of Gold, Solfaterre, Triumplie de 
Ileiines, and Mareclial Niel stand to-day as living monuments of 
Folly, with stems stout enough and long enough for fishing rods, 
hut lacking all those ^‘golden drops of beauty” they produce so 
freely when treated rationally. 

It is, of course, more easy to understand a unit than a hundred, 
and in the same manner if most of our Hoses could he classified or 
arranged round a certain small nuniher of distinct, well known 
popuhir varieties as types, we would undoubtedly he able to 
understand tlieir character and treatment better. Mr. Kllwangcr's 
paper on this subject is a very comprehensive one, an<l J think 
I cannot do hotter than give it ni txle7\,s<}, feeling assui od that it 
will prove of service to any of my readers who take a really 
practical interest in the Queen of FlowersT 

Typical Roses. 

To know the peculiarities which pertain to certain families of 
Hybrid Remontant and other Roses would be advantageous to 
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different people in many ways. There are some types, siicli as 
La Reine, Jules Margottin, Victor Verdier, and the Giant of 
Jiattles families whicli are quite marked in their cl)aracteristio3. 
If all new Roses wer(3 classified or described as being of such and 
sucli origin, or a>s lielonging to a certain class, it would bo of great 
value. The nurseryman is unwilling, with some exceptions, to 
undertake tlie propagation of a kind that will not root and grow 
freely ; he also desires such as arc of healthy habit, and good con- 
stitution ill addition to oxccilencc in colour and form of flower. 
The amateur, perhaps, ivoiild not knowingly purchase a variety 
devoid of fragrance, or that was not a free bloumer. The florist 
would perhaps require that a variety slmuld bo of steadfast colour 
and one that does not quickly fade, or that it should be useful to 
force, yielding flowers in abundance, &c. If, therefore, new Roses 
were described as belonging to the La Reine or Victor Verdier 
type, we shall have some very important knowdedgo of their quali- 
ties, since those Roses have imparted to their progeny certain 
distinct attributes by wliicb they may readily be distinguished 
from otliers. A consideration of the different prominent types 
found among Hybrid Remontant Roses may be studied with 
interest and piofit. 

Bauonne PiiEvosT Type. 

The year 1842 usliered iu to rosariaus wdiat is now the oldest 
type of Roses in the class, namely Ruronue Prevost. Tins is not 
a numerous family, and is also of less importance to us than many 
others, but ive can well imagine what pleasure it gave in years 
gone by to the rosai ians of the day. This type makes long stout 
shoots, fortified with red thorns of unequal length, but generally 
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short, foliage rather oval, somewhat crimpled ; flowers large, or 
very large, of fiat shape, very full, flagrant, aud of some shade of 
rose : it is the most liardy type we have. V^arieties : Boildieu 
(1877), Colonel do Bougemont (1853), Madame Boll, and Oderic 
Vital ; they are all free bloomers. 

Geant des Batelees Type. 

The founder of this family was raised by Nerard in 1810, and 
doui)tless lias Bourbon blood in its veins, ddic colours are vari- 
ous sha<lings of crimson, very rich and etfective when in perfec- 
tion, but very fleeting : tne sun soon gives them a mmldy hue, 
the flowers are well shap(‘d but small, aud have slight fragrance; 
they are very fioely produced in the spring and summ(>r months, 
but, as a rule, not in autumn. The shoots aio of moderate or 
short giowtii, shoi t-jointed, erect, very stiff, and covorial with very 
numerous reddish thorns. The foliage is of lustrous dark green, 
very subject to mildew. They are difficult to pro])a,gate from 
cuttings, and are liable to injury fiom frost. The leading sorts 
are: Artliur de Sansal, Cardinal Patiizzi, Crimson Bedder (1871), 
Empereur de Maroc, Eugene Appert, ]^]vique (h:s N(*sin)es, Lord 
llaglan, Louis Cliaix, Mrs. Staudish, Vaimpier do Solferino, 
few of this type thrive at all satisfactorily in the plaiis). 

drLES MatuxOTtin Type. 

In 1853 Jules Margottin of Bourg-la-lteine near Paris, sent out a 
fine Rose, which he called after himsidf; though lie has been raising 
seedling Roses ever since, none of them have fjuite come np to this 
in wortli. Wood light green, sharp red thorns, somewhat numer- 
ous, shoots rather stout aud generally of vigorous growth, crim- 
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plefl foliage. Flowers of large size, very full, somewliat flat shape, 
mostly sljades of rose and carmine, almost without perfume, 
generally flowers freely in the autumn. They are very hardy ; 
as a rule difficult of propagation by cuttings, but making very 
vigorous plants when budded. Abel Grand, Achille Gounod, 
Bertbe Baron, Bessie Jolinson (quite fragrant), Charles Margottin 
(reddish crimson), Claude Bernard, Comtossede Serenye, Duchosse 
do Vallarnbrosa, Edouard Morren, Egeria, Emily Laxton, John 
Hopper, Magna Cliarta, Madame Gahrielle Luizet, Madame La- 
charmo, Madame Louis Levique, Mademoisf^lle Thorese Levet, 
Marchioness of Exeter, Marguerite de Rt. Amand, Marquise de 
Castellano, Miss ITassard (scented), Monsieur Noman, Peach 
Blossom, Princess Mary of Cambridge, Rev. J. B. Camin (very 
sweet), are the leading sorts. 

Victor Yerdier Type. 

The bead of this family originated with Lacliarrne of Lyons, and 
was sent ont by him in 1852. It is doubtless of the La Heine 
type crossed with some monthly Rose, probably a Bourbon. The 
dosceiulaiits are very numerous, and, in spite of their rather lender 
habits, form a valuable group, being the most free flowering of 
tlunn all ; had they but fragrance they vould he unrivalled ; hut, 
alas! they are devoid of scent, and cannot therefore rank as high 
as the others. Fine feathers alone do not constitute fine birds, 
and surely fragrance is to tlie Rose what song is to tlie bird, d'lie 
shoots are of moderate growth, stout, upriglit, nearly smooth, of a 
reddish green with an occasional reddish thorn ; the foliage is very 
large and of a deep lustrous green, very attractive. The flowers 
are large, well built up; generally shades of rose and pink prevail. 
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It is the best adapted for forcing in winter of all tlie families. 
The leading varieties grown are — Andre Dnrand, Capitaino 
Christy, Kosy Morn, Charles Verdier, Countess of Oxford, Etienne 
Levet, Hippolyte Jamain, Julius Finger, Madame George Schwartz, 
Madame Deverts, Madame Eug«‘ne Cliamhoyran, Madame Louise 
Donadme, Madame Maxime de la Rochetiu ie, Mademoiselle Eugenio 
Verdier, Marie Cointet, Marie Finger, Mrs. Baker, Oxonian, Presi- 
dent Thiers, Pride of Waltham and Souvenir de President Porcher. 

La Rkink Type. 

In 1SI4 Lnffay introduced what lie loyally named '‘Rose of the 
Queen” ( Rose de la Reine), This variety bore ro3^ai sway for 
many years ; it not only still sells well, and is to be considered a 
very useful Rose, but it should also have our esteem as being tho 
parent of a most useful family. 

The wood is light green, furnished with occasional thorns, of 
strong growth ; foliage pale green and crimpled. Flowers various 
shades of rose, generally of semi-globular form, large, somewhat 
fragrant, free in the autumn, <piite hardy, enduring more cold than 
any of the other families, except Baronne Prevost. Thc^ leading 
sorts are Anna de Deisbach, Antoine Monton, Auguste Mi(*, Bello 
Normande, Francois Miclielon, Glolr'e do Vitiy, Louis d(i Peyron- 
ny, Loolia, Madame Alice Dureau, Madame Nacharry, Paul Nerou, 
Reiuc du Midi, La Ville de St. Denis, Elizabeth Vigneron. 

General Jacqueminot Type. 

Ill 1852 the head of what is now considered the most valuable 
type made his bow to an admiring world; dad in rich apparel arxl 
marshalled under his generalship is the army of dark crimson livery, 
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Roses wbicli so excite and please our senses by their charms and 
loveliness. This family probably originated from the old Hybrid 
China Gloire de Rosomanes; they are moderately hard}"^ but less so 
than those of the Baron ne Prevost, La Reine and Jules Marfrottiu 
types. The llovvers are invariably shades of red and crimson, gen- 
erally highly perfumed, freely produced in the spring but varying 
greatly as to their autumnal bloom. As a family they are much 
more shy in the autumn than any of tlie others. The shoots are 
of vigorous growth, not very thick, generally upright, with quite 
numerous liglit green spines; tin- foliage handsome, rather pointed. 
It is now the most nuitierous of the families, popul ir taste leaning 
more towards crimson tliau to light colored Roses. The leading 
varieties are Alfred Colomb, Andre Leroy, Anna Alexiefl, Beauty 
of Waltham, Camille Bernardin, Oriflammo de Si. Louis, Charles 
Lefevre, Duke of Edinburgli, Empress of India, Franeois Fontaine, 
Gloire de Santhenay, Mario Baumann, j\Iarie Rady, lyfarechal 
Vaillant, Maui’ico Bernardin, Pierre Notting, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, Prince de Poicia, Piinco Arthur, Senateur Yaisse, 
Triornphe do Amiens, Triomphe des Be.aux Arts, Tiiomphedo 
Kosomaucs, Xavier Olibo. Sub-divisions of this type occur which 
may be classed as fellows; Chailes Lefevre family with light red- 
dish-green wmod and foli tge, and occasional pale red thorns ; the 
flowers are more wavy in oufllne tlian in the other families; tlie 
growth is somewhat les.s vigorous, the wood more smooth. Dr. 
Audry, Glory of Cheshuni, Hanison Weir, Horace Levet, Lord 
]\Iacaulay, Madame Anna de Bre.sahrassoff, Mrguorito Brassac, 
Mrs. Harry Turner, Paul Jamaiii and W. Wilson Saunders are 
the leading kinds. A second division of this typo would be the 
Duke of Edinburgh family with long growing light green wood, 
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aoJ a few small light green spines. Flowers are iliinner in petal 
than ihc otlieis^ rather smaller, burn much more (piickly in the 
sun, and are not constant in autumn. It is a very beautiful fami- 
ly when grown in a moist, cool climate, but there are few of the 
members iliat will do well under our hot sun. The varieties best 
known, mostly of recent origin, are : brightness of Cheshunt, Dr. 
Hooker, Duke of Connaught, Duke of Teek, ilo])eit Marnotdc, 
Keynolds Hole, Sultan of Zanzibar, The Shah, A third division 
takes in the Alfied Colomb family, having a similar habit of growth 
to the General JaC([uemiuot type, but the thorns are less numer- 
ous, and of a more yellowish hue. The ilowers are moie globular, 
stand the sun better, and are much more freely produced, consti- 
tuting a most valuable family. The vai let i(cs are ; A. K. Williams, 
Fisher Holmes, William Iloeile. A fourth division includes the 
Senateur Vaisse fatnil 3 ^ This is of moderate growth with sinootli- 
er wood than most of the others, and rather more perfectly formed 
flowers. The foliage is more round, and perhaps of a div'per green. 
Madame Victor Yeidier, Monsieur E. Y. Teas and Mrs. Laxtou 
form the leading members. 

MoNSiEua B()nce>jnk Type. 

This type 'vas introduced in 18<)4 by Liahaud, and gives us the 
darkest roses we ha,ve. From appearances we should think it 
originated in a natural cross between vanefies of the Giant of 
Batelles and General Jacqueminot types. They are of dark green 
wood, witli few thorns, rather long shoots of somewhat spreading 
habit. The two varieties first named are of very vigorous growth, 
and resemble each other so mucli as to he considered synonymous. 
None of these bloom freely in the autumn, but tliey are magui- 
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ficent in their dark velvety shades as seen in the spring. Baron 
Chauraud, Baron de Bonstetten, Abel Carriere. Henry Bennett, 
Jean Cherpin, Jean Liabaud, Jean Soupert, and President Leon 
de St. Jean comprise the family. This about exhausts the divi- 
sions that can be considered distinct types. Tliougli there are 
other roses that stand aloof, they have no followers. Such are 
Baroness Kothschild, Mabel Morrison, Caroline de Sansal, and a 
few others. 

On examination it will be found that none of these types com- 
bine .all excellencies, but that the Alfred Colomb, Charles Lefevre 
and Senatcur Vaisse families have more good points concentrated 
in them than any of the rest. It is from the.se types that we have 
the most to liope for, as the seed parents of tlie better varieties 
that shall be raised in the immediate future; but Lybridisers 
should seek to blend the excellencies which pertain to other fami- 
lies with the good features of these . Having this aim in view, 
we may hope in confidence for a deep ciimsou Maiie Baumann of 
vigorous growdh, a fragrant Eugenie Verdier, and a white Alfred 
Colomb. 

Taken .as a family the hybri^l'perpetiial has found in India a 
home in every way congenial to it. There are, however, exceptions 
to every rule, and amongst such a large and varied famil}^ whose 
many primogenitors were originally scattered over almost the 
four quarters of the globe, we must expect to tind some who can- 
not stand the vicissitudes of an Indian life, and consequently, 
either succumb entirely or bloom most indifferently, and in a few 
instances obstinately refuse to bloom at all. For our own guidance 
it is advisable to divide this large family into two groups. First, 
those in which the Provence, French or Damask blood is predorni- 
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uaut; second, those that aro nearer allied to the China, Bengal or 
Bourbon families. Now ail the Roses of the latter class invariably 
thrive to perfection in this country ; many of them better even 
than in Europe. The former group are much more uncertain, some 
of them are all that could be desired, but, as a rule, the nearer 
afSnity any particular variety has to any of the tlireo species men- 
tioned, the less probability is there of its succeeding satisfactorily* 
Tiie reason for this is not far to seek, as they arc all descended 
from species indigenous either to Europe or AVestern Asia. The 
second group being all irdiabitants of Eastern Asia, accounts for 
their thriving so satisfactorily in our climate. I sliould explain 
here that Rosa Boiirhonica, the parent of all the Bourbon Roses, 
is believed to have been a natural hybrid from Ro.<a hidica^ pro- 
bably crossed with some species of Damask Itose, and is conse- 
quently always classed with Roses of Eastern origin. 

Selfxtion of Vauieties. 

Having divided the family into distinct groups as above men- 
tioned, we must next proceed to the selection of varieties, a task of 
no ordinary difficulty when we consider the immense number of 
varieties that aro now in cultivation, some of <hc Buglish rose- 
growers’ catalogues describing four to five hundred kinds ; this is 
oven eclipsed by some Continental laisers, one Belgian firm in 
particular giving tlie names of over ],(>00 varieties of hybrid 
perpetuals. It is hardly necessary to remark that lists of this 
description must contain an immense numher of worthless kinds, 
and also innumerable synonyms, or vari(‘ties so closely resembling 
each other as to completely baffic the most experienced rosariau 
to distinguish them. We must first determine what space we have 
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at coinraaud for Roses, and what proportion of it we can set aside 
for this class only, for it should be the aim of every Rosarian to 
grow each group or class separatel}^ as it is only by this means that 
wc can attain any degree of neatness or uniformity in our Rose 
garden. If we indiscriminately mix Bourbons, Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Teas, and Noisettes togetlier, our beds must present a straggling 
uneven appearance, baffling every attempt to reduce it to any 
degree of neatness. Having decided on the space to be planted, and 
llie number of plants required, we next come to the selection of 
varieties, and we should here aim ratiier at quality than quantity. 
For instance, suppose we have space for a hundred plants only, it 
would be much more judicious to plant fifty good kinds in duplicate 
than to plant a hundred varieties. In making a selection we 
should also arrange to balance the various shades of colour as 
much as possible. 

1 will now endeavour to give a list of this numerous family 
divided into groups of each colour, and for this purpose adopt the 
classification of that veteran rosarian “Rivers,” as given by him 
in his “Rose Amateur’s Guide,"’ adding only t ])0 names of the 
many new varieties introduced since the publication of the 
last edition of that invaluable little work. 

Dark Cuimson. 

There are but few varieties of this class of colour — I mean 
with those dark velvety petals so common among the French 
Roses and hybrid Chinas, and with flowers full and perfect in shape. 
It has always been a curious fact in rose culture that dark, almost 
black roses have either been semi-double or ilhsliapen, so that 
it is only witliin very recent limes we have received varieties with 
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flowers large, full and tolerably shaped, still we ought not to give up 
file culture of Emperor de Maroc: its flowers are very double, not 
large, and slightly reflexed. It forms a pillar rose of much 
beauty, its flowers are so rich and deep in their colouring, 
Alexandre Dupont, Prince Camille de Rohan, Reynolds Hole, 
Roseriste Jacobs, Souvenir de Charles Montault, Souvenir de 
Victor Verdier, Sultan of Zanzibar, Vicomte de Vigier, Xavier 
Olibo, Abel Carriere, Auguste Neumann, Clovis, Comte de 
Flandros, (<rown Prince, Dingce Conard, Dr. Hogg, Due do 
Rohan, Duke of Wellington, Einperour de Bresil, Fonteiudle, 
Jean Cherpin, Jean Sonpert, Lord Beaconsticld, Monsieur 
Pioucenue, and Monsieur Eugene Delair arc all dark roses, general- 
ly shaded with purple. 

CniMsoN AND Scarlet. 

There are many shades of this colour in the Roses of this family, 
depending for their hrilliancy much on climate, season and 
situation. Among the most brilliant is the well known Geaiit 
des Batelles, now old, and almost forgotten, the most bright and 
brilliant of all Roses, and at the same time one of the most hardy 
and free-growing. No Rose of late years Inas been so popular. 
As an instance of this I may merdion tliat in the autiirnn of 184.9, 
eight thousand standards and dwarfs of this variety w^ere dis- 
persed over the whole face^ of the country from tliis place (Mr. 
Rivers’ Nursery). 

This beautiful and favorite Rose is now the parent of a numer- 
ous family, every member of which, wlien first ushered into the 
rose- world, has been pronounced more beautiful than its far-famed 
parent. After a time, however, most of tiicse promising children 
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have settled down into esteemed members of the Geant family, 
but have not totally eclipsed their parent. 

In enumerating the fine Hoses of this range of colour one is almost 
bewildered, so numerous are they. It would seem when one sees a fine 
ilower of Senateur Vaisse just on the point of expanding, that no 
Hose, or indeed no flower, can bo more brilliant, more beautiful ; yet 
I liave sometimes bent overGloircdo Santenay, ami thought it still 
more so; the flowers of both are so perfect in shape, so brilliant, 
and so exceedingly beautiful. Charles Lefevre, Francois Lacharme, 
Alphonse Damaizin, Maurice Bcrnardin, Professor Koch, Madame 
Julie Doran, Oliver Del horn me, Alfred Colomb, Le Rhone, Lord 
Macaulay, Antonie Ducher, Baronne Adolphe de liotbscliild, 
Comtesse de Oxford, Dr. Audry, Duke of Edinburgh, Fisher 
Holmes, Louis Van Iloutte, Marie Baumann, Vainquer de Goliath 
and Lord Clyde form a perfect galaxy of Rose beauty. I cannot 
see the possibility of surpassing the above by new varieties, and 
yet they come, or pretend to come, every season from France. 
Every spring some fine new varieties are ushered into the rose- 
world of England, and some thousands of francs have been sent 
over to our neighbours iu exchange for a host of new names, to 
be added to the rose catalogues of the day so as to perplex both 
buyers atid sellers. This incessant introduction of novelties 
without novelty, is, I fear, bringing rose cultivation to Charlatan- 
ism, which can only be stemmed by the English growers being 
well assured of the qualities of a new Rose before they recommend 
it. We must not pass over some old friends in this class of colour. 
General Jacqueminot, with its luxuriant growth and magnificent 
clusters of flowers, has always been a favorite, and will continue to 
be so although its large crimson flowers are not so full and perfect 
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in shape as those of the varieties 1 have eiuimeraieil. The follow- 
ing are the principal varieties belonging to the class besides those 
above mentioned : — A. G. St. Hilaire, Alfred tie Ilougemontj 
Angnste Rigotard, Camille Bernardin, Charles Darwin, Crimson 
Redder, Dean of Windsor, r>octeur Baillon, Dr. Hooker, Dr. 
Sewell, Due dc Montpensier, Duchess de Caylus, Duchess of Bed- 
ford, Duke of Teck, Edouard Pynaert, Empress of India, Eugene 
Appert, Exposition de Brie, Ferdinand Chaflolette, Francois 
Louvat, Glory of Clieshunfc, Henry Bennett, Horace Vernet, Jean 
Liahaud, Jules Chretien, Latly Sheffield, La Kosiero, Lord Raglan, 
Madame Charles Crapelet, Madame C. AV^ood, Madame Ferdinand 
Jamain, Marechal Vaillant, Marguerite Brassac, Mastei piece, 
May Quennell, Monsieur Etienne Level, Monsieur E. Y. Teas, 
Pierre Seletsky, Mrs. Baker, Mrs. Harry Turner, Mrs. Laxton, 
Pierre Netting, rriuce Arthur, Red Dragon, Robert Marnock 
and Star of AValtbam. 

Carmine. 

The Roses of this range of colour are perhaps the most chaste and 
pleasing of all, as their flowers are for the most part so elegantly 
shaped. Prince Leon is a gem, and is remarkable for its vigorous 
habit and fine foliage. To this now old variety wc may add 
Jules Margottin, which, taking all in all — its fine colour, sb?.|;>e, 
fragrance, robust habit, and freedom of flowering — may be pro- 
nounced the finest Rose known, flow grand are its early flowers, 
the personification of our old cabbage-rose, with a perfume cpiite 
e(|ual, and a bright rosy pink colour far more interesting. 

The following kinds will be found perfect and beautiful : — A. 
Williams, Amicet Bourgeois, Baron IJaussmann, Beauty of AVal- 
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iliatn, Boildieu, Coiistautiu Fretiakoff, Devienne Lamy, Dupuy 
Jamain, Ernest Prince, Francois Courtin, George Baker, Jolm 
Hopper, J, S. Mill, King’s Acre, La Ville de St. Denis, Le 
Havre, Louise Dore, Madame Clemcnce, Joigneaux, Madame 
Ducber, Madame Tlierese Levet, Mdlle. Marie llady, Marie 
Louise Pernet, Marquis de Oastellane, Paul Vcrdier, Riciiard 
Laxton, Sir G. Wolseley, Thomas Mills and Ulrich Brunner Fils, 
these form the creme de la creme of this group, and no Hoses can be 
more charming ; these all, or nearly all, have an intensity of rose 
colour, if the expression may be used, which is of all colours the 
most pleasing, for do we not say ^Ghe rosy morn,” ^‘the rosy hues 
of life,” and employ many other expressions all denoting the 
invcariable charm of this most delightful of all tints? 

Hose Coloured and Pink. 

Almost numberless are the Hoses of this tint, so that it is really 
difficult to select a few that are most worthy of the attention of 
every amateur. Our old friend La Heine is still in dry seasons 
most beautiful and fragrant; but her daughter Louise Peyrouny 
is still more so, for, owing to this charming Hose not being quite 
so double, it opens well in all seasons. The following kinds are 
distinct and very beautiful : — Abel Grand, Alice Diireau, Anna 
Alexietf, Annie Laxton, Baronne Prevost, ('jilliope, (Catherine 
Bel), (^entifolia rosea, Duchess of Edinburgh, Elie Morel, 
Hippolyte Jamaiu, Julia Touvais, Lady iSheffieid, Madame 
Oaillat, Madrne Eugene Verdier, Madame Fillion, Madame 
Montet, Mdle, Eugenie Veidier, Magna fliarta, Marcliioness of 
Exeter, Marguerite de St, Amand, Monsieur Paul Neron, Nardy 
Freres, Oxonian, Pierre Durand, Queen of Waltham, Royal 
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Standard, Victor Verdier, William Warden, William GrifFitbs; 
but let us not forget a Rose of a charming silvery rosy lilac colour, 
Madame Vigueron, which the raiser declared, when describing 
it, glistened as if powdered with silver.” 

Are there yet more gems ? Yes, new names and new and fine 
Roses ; for such are most perfect in all that constitute fine Roses. 
Another and another still, for who can pass by and not admire 
Comtesse de C/habrillant ? No Rose can be more perfect or beauti- 
ful; and yet we may add Duchess de (^ambacres, a most vigorous 
growing rose, blooming in immense clusters, giving flowers with a 
powerful fragrance. Of all the Roses in this group, the Oomtesse 
de Chabrillani is the most perfect in sliapo and colour, like Senateur 
Vaisse or (Charles Lefevre among crimson roses : it is quite impossi- 
ble to imagine a rose more beautiful. 

Blush and Flesh (coloured. 

Among the most desirable varieties in this class of colour is 
Madame Rivers, with flowers nearly white ; it is a vigorous grower 
and appears to hloom well in all climates. With this very fine 
Rose we may class Madame Vidot, of the same exquisite shape, but 
tinted with delicate pink so as to be wax-like and most beautiful. 
Besides these we have Bessie Johnson, (laptain (/hristy, Charles 
Rouillard, Comtesse de Serrenyi, Duchess de Yallarnbrosa, La 
France, Baroness Rotlischild, Madame Marie Finger, Marquise do 
Montmart, Miss Ilassard, Peach Blossom, Pride of Waltham, 
Princess Louise Victoria, Rosy Mom, hSopliie Coquerelle, and 
Marguerite D'Ombrain. 
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White. 

We have as yet not a long list of Roses of this desirable colour, 
though several very clioice varieties have been introduced during 
tlie past few^ years, among which are, Baron de Maynard, Boule de 
Niege, Helene Paul, Julius Finger, Mabel Morrison, Mervielle do 
Lyon, Madame Francois Pettit, Madame Ilippolyte Jamain, 
Madame Lacharme, Madame Neman, Mdlle Bonnaire, Reine 
Blanche, Violctte Bouyer and White Baroness. 
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VllArTFAi XV. 

Dybrid Perpetctal Roses. — {continued.) 

N tlie foregoing groups I have briefly noticed the best 
known and most popular kinds in each section, and 
will now endeavour to give a descriptive list of the 
leading members of this large family. In compiling this, the aim 
has been to include only those of proved sterling merit, both now 
and old. There is no questioning the fact that, taken as a body, 
there is a vast improvement year by year in the new varieties in- 
troduced, not only in colour and form of flower, but also in the 
habit of growtl), (a point too often lost sight of in the selection of 
varieties). On the other hand it must also be admitted that 
amongst the older kinds there are gems of the purest water, take 
for instance Paul Neron, Mario Baumann, Henateur Vaisse or 
Xavier, Olibo. If we except A. K. Williams, and peiba[)S Merviolle 
de Lyon, there lias not been a single new variety introduced during 
the past ten years to equal them in their respective clas.ses. 

/n the column describing the habit of growth the following dbbrevia- 
tio7is are used : — 

Vig. — for vigorous, being varieties which form large heads, and 
produce long vigorous shoots, nearly all of which are adapted 
for Pillar Fioses. 
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Rob. — robust varieties which produce long shoots and large wood ; 
these form good Standards, and some of them good Pillar Roses. 

Free — varieties wliicli are very good growers, forming fine full- 
sized plants. 

Mod. — moderate, these are compact, yet good growers, although 
they never make large heads. 

Dwf. — dwarf, are mostly dwarf delicate-growing sorts, whicli 
should only be grown as dwarfs. 

The letter S is affixed to all the finest Show Roses ; these may 
be depended on as being the best and most constant for the 
purpose of exhibition. 

The letter P indicates those varieties which are best adapted for 
Pillar Roses. 


Nuine. 

Abel QarrUre 

Abel Grand 

Admiral Seymour 

jEgeria 

A. G. Hillaire 

Alfred Colomb 

Alfred de Rougemont 

Alfred K. \yiUiams., 

Alexandre Dupont ... 


Description. Habit of 

Growth, 

,S d.irk velvety crimson, colour of Prince 
Camille de Rohan, large and well form- 
ed, good shape, and one of the best 
dark Hoses vig. 

S clear silvery pink, flowers large, full, and 
well'formeil ; a good U(^se, and very 
sweet vig, 

,.S deep velvety purplish rod, flowers large 

and full vig. 

,.S be.'iutiful briglit rosy pink, very large, 

full, and well formed.. vig. 

..S briiibt crimRon, flowers Camellia- formed, 

dwarf Inibit ; a good Rose vig. 

..S brilliant carmuie-crimsoij, flowers very 

large, full and globular ; sup^u'b .. rob. 

.. very neb deep velvety ciimson, flowers 
medium size, smooth, beautifully form- 
ed, double,... mod. 

..S fine carmine-red, laige, full, and imbri- 
cated ; one of the most beautiful ami 
peifect vig. 

.... Purple velvety red, shaded with crimson, 

very lurge vig. 
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Knrue. 


Description. Habit of 

Growth, 


Andre Oil I 

Antoine ChanUn 

Alphonse Soupert 

Altec Darean 

A. M. Atnpi^rc 

Aniiect JJounjeois 

Anna Alc.rieff 

Annie Louion 

Anmie tFaod 

Antoine Dacher 

A rcJ/hiueJo'Hse R'litahrlh 

I) J nfriche 

Anpuete .Ven/ndu/i 

Arojnslc llipoiard 

A vocat D uviv ter 

Baron de BonHtellin 

Baron, de Maynard 

Baron Haussmann 

Baronnc Provost 


Bright carmine -red, large, full, well form- 


ed, g:h)l)uhir vig. 

.. Dark cherry-red, edge of petals whitish, 

ilowers large, full atjd well formed... vig, 
.. Pure vivid rose, the flower in the way of 

La Peine; vig. 

.S rosy hlac, centre deep red rose, Ilowers 
very foil, gloouiar, very hue and sweet- 

SCO I. ted vig. 

,. purple-rod, with bliiibh reflex, medium 

size, full, cupped Vig. 

. bright, eherry-red, largo, full, cupped, 

blooming in clu.slcrs vig. 

P fresh rosy pink, a good and abundant 

blooming Hose free. 


S deep rose, bt'autifuDy sbadod with cborry- 

orimHoii j vejy early free. 

S brilliant cnniKoii-scarlct, Ilowers doiililo 
and perfect imbricated ; a lirst-ruto 

Rose. vig, 

.S very ricdi criinsou-rose, largo smooth 
thick ptdai.s, flowers large, full, deep, 

and well formed mod. 

^ line pink-roHC, very largo, full, free 

... ^ flowering vig. 

,.S lich velvety crimson and violet-purple, 
very dark, and colour stands well, full 

and of good size ; a good Rose mod. 

.S clear brilliant crimson, petals large, 
even, and smooth, flowers cupped ; a 

fine Rose vig. 

.S deep purplisli red, very largo, full, and 

perfect vig. 


similar to Monsieur Boncenne ; a fine 
Rose vig. 

P pure paper-wiiitc, flower of moderate 

size, full and well formed.. mod. 

.S clear carmnie-crimaon, flowers of good 
size, beautifully imbricated and full ; 
a fine Uose vig. 

P brilliant ro-se, very laige and full; forms 

a tine Pdlur vig. 
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Name, Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

Baroness Rothschild See Madame la Baronne de Rothschild, 

Barthelcmy Jouhert S bright cherry *rod, large and full ; fine... vig. 

Baron Nathaniel cle Roths- 
child bright crimson-rod, large, full, fine form vig. 

Beautij of Beeston tine brilhaut velvety crimson, a dwarf- 

growing Charles Lefehvre^ but not so 
full, foliage tine ; very free flowering, 

and sweetly scented 

Beauty of Waltham S cherry-crimson, petals large and well 

disposed, flowers cupped, large, and 

finely formed, very sweet free. 

Bessie Johnson S blush-wlnte, flowers very large and full, 

and highly fragrant ; good liglit Hose ... vig, 

Boildieu bright clieny, very large, full globular 

flowers rob. 

Boule de Neige P pure white, centre delicately shaded 

with cream, flowers of beautifully 
imbricated form ; a good white Rose, vig. 

Brightness of Cheshunt S peculiarly vivid brick-red, a medium 

sized flower of open imbricated form, 

very free, 

Cdlliope S centre beautiful bright pink, outer petals 

paler ; long handHome buds, very 

large and full ; fine and distinct 

Camille Bcrnardin S bright red. beautifully formed, large, full, 

and dflieionsly sweet 

Captain Christy .....S blush, ccntio delicate flesh colour, flowers 

large, full, and beautifully formed ; a 

superb Rose mod. 

Capficinc Liahaud capucine-red, medium size, double vig. 

Cathe^dne Bell .... flowers very large, deep rose, back petals 

delicate silvery pink, and very fra- 
grant, vigorous climbing habit vig. 

Ceniifolia rosea S rich rose- pink, flowers large and cupped, 

a very distinct and beautiful Ruse 

with abundant foliage vig. 

Charles Danoin S deep crimson, w'tb a brownisli imt, and 

slightly shaded with violet ; a good 

bloomer and llioronghl}^ distinct 

Charles Lefelvre ...S P rich velvety shaded crimson, smooth 

thick petals, flowers extra large, quite 
full, and most boautiiully formed; a 
superb Rose vig. 
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Name. Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

Charles Rouillard P palo rosy poach, changing to pale la- 

vendor-rofto, flowejg cupped, large, 
full, and exquisitely formed vig. 

Charles Fanquet 8carlet*red, large, full, well formod vig. 

ClimhiiKj Chas. Lefchvre ...P a wonderfully vigorous sport from 

that superb old Rose Charles Lefchvre; 
producing shoots 8 to 9 feet in a sea- 
son; as a crimson ncrnetual climbing 
Rose, this is a great acquisition vig, 

CUnihing Jules Margottin...? a spoit from Jules Margottln ; flowers 

exactly similar toils parent; a free 
and vigorous climbing bahil ; not in a 
robust form, but blanching as freely 
ns an evergreen climbing Rose vig. 

Climhiug Victor Verdlcr ,, P bright cherry r(*d, strong climbing ha- 
bit; a good pillar or climbing Rose... vig, 

Clothilde IloUaud pinkish rose, colour cloar and good, 

flowers of moderate size, well flll<3d 
ami nicely imbricated, fine globular 
form vig. 

Clovis S violet-red, shaded, distinct ami good vig. 

Colonel Fdlx Breton velvety grenata-red, large and full, re- 

gularly iiuhricated form, a rmw colour, vig. 

Comte de Morlemari SP fine clear rose, of very largo size, 

full, m the way of CentifoUay heauliful 
circu ar shelled form ; a very distinct 
V ricty in e'ery way vig. 

Comte Frederick de Thun) deep crimson, shailed with carmine, 
JIuhensiein ] large, full, ami fine form vig, 

Comte Horace de Choiscuil..,^ vermilion, lighted witli velvety scarlet, 

shaded, large, full, imbricated form... vig. 

Comte de Flandres purple-red, large/full, well-formed ; a 

seedling from Madame Victor Verdlcr vig. 

Comte Adrien de Germing hr ^o\^i full, well formed, 

imbricated ; a seedling from Jules 


Margottin vig. 

Comtesse Ilenrietle Comhbs ... bright rose, wdth silvery reflex, large, 

full, in the way of Marie Baumann ... vig, 

Comtesse de Paris S very bright clear red, and of tine form; 

a good Ruse free 

ComtesscCecile de ChabrillantS bcantjfnl satin-rose, flowers very com- 
pact and perfect, superb, very sweet, free 
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Name. Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

Comtcsse de Camondo S fitie bright rose, shaded with violet, 

very large, full, imbricated form ; 
extra vig. 

Comiesse de Serenyl ... S blush centre, beautifully shaded rose, 

cupped and perfectly formed ; one 
of the best light Roses.. vig. 

Comtesse Nathalie de Kleist coppered red,reveri<e of petals carmine, a 

new colour ; large, full, cupped. 

Comtcsse de Caste] a rich deep scarlet, large, full, perfect irn- 

bneated form ; opens freely, first class 
Viincty. A seedling from Alfred Col' 
omb ; is quite as good, but a dillerent 
colour vig. 

Comtesse de Mailhj-Ilcsle ... flesli colour, shaded, large, full, well form- 
ed vig. 

Comtesse dc Paris bright rose, large, full, globulous, wclh 

formed vig. 

ConstauitH Frcllakoff S llowers very large, very full, well form- 

ed, beautiful brilliant cerise-ied, much 
deeper in the centre ; a superb Rose 
ami sweet scented vig. 

Countess of Qjford S carmine, with soft violet Hhade, velvety, 

llowern large, full, and cupped, petals 
smooth ; a line Rt>se vig. 

Countess of Roscherry S tluweis briliianr carmme'rosc, large, full, 

and lineiy cupped ; a vigorous-growing 
variety, blooming freely all through 

the year vig* 

f as a crimson bedding Rose this va- 
liety sinpasH^'S every other for brilli- 
ancy of colour and continuous bloom- 
ing ; its habit of growth is moderate, 

Cnmson Redder^ iiitroduc- ^ ami shoo s sh ort-jointed, producing a 

cd, iy7d mass of flowers the whole ecason ; 

I colour scarlet and cnmson, very ef« 

1 fectivc and lasting, clean glossy foli- 
b age aud free fiom mildew ; mod. 

Crown Prince S flowers bright purple, the centre shaded 

with Iiii id-crimson, very large and double 

Dean of Windsor S clear rich vermilion, sometimes slightly 

shaded with crimson, large, full, und 
ymmetrical form j free and con- 

mod. 
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Namo, 


Description. Ilahit of 

Growtlu 


Devtenne Liimy R deep carmine a largfo full flowor of im- 
bricated farm ; si verj* fiite Rofte mod. 

Dingve Conard S rich velvety crimson, a well-formed 

compuot flower, fine even petals, and 
Rood hieh ceniro; a fine dark Hose mod. 

I)ireclcur Alplnxnd deep hlnckisli purple, larp^e, full, ivell 

formed vig. 

Dortenr Andry R rich Yo>*y cjimRon. flowers laree, fine 

HTiiooth petals ; a ssiperb Rose free# 

Doclenr BaiUon brifiht cnmson-red, shaded vviih purple, 

larf^e, full and well-formod vig. 

I)r. IhiCjg R deep violcr, nourefit to tlio hlrio colour 

sometimes desirotl in Rosea, pretry 

sliell-shaped petal, and very hardy vig. 

lloolcer .8 deep crimson and velvety purple, ^ood 

peta’s, laiiie, even, and wcll'formed ... vig. 

Dr. Sewell S brilliant crimson-scarlet, wliadcd with 

purple, hack of p-'tals briglit red, large, 

full, and finely cupped vig. 

Due de Monfpeiiskr S ri(di velvety crimson, flowers large, 

full, and w(dl f<>rinc<l ; a superb Rose... mod. 
Due de Rohan S fine bnlbant carmine, superb colour; a 

pood obi Rose vig. 

Due de Wellington S rich velvety crimson, flowers pood 

size, cupped and well formed ; a first- 
rate Rose mod. 


Duehesse de Caghis S glowing rosy crimson, flowers largo, 


full, and boaRtifully cupped, with 
hiijh centre and fine outline ... free. 

Duchesse de Vallomhrosa.,.B blu'^h, centre delicate flesh, flowers 

large, full, and cupped ; an exquisitely 
formed and beautiful Rose vig. 


Duchess of Bedford S flowers dazzling light scarlet-crimson, 

large, full, and of perfect globular 

sliape 

Duchess of Connaught dazzling crimson, shaded witli dark 

velvety purple, higlily perfumed, free 

bloomer mod. 

Duchess of Edinburgh S pale rose, flowers large and globular; 

a well formed flower, but not constant vig, 

Duke of Albany flowers vivitl crimson when first opening, 

changing to a darker shade of colour 
as they expand, very large atulfull.,. rob. 
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Namo. 

Duke of Connaught 

Duke of Edinburgh,,,, 

Duke of Tech 

Dupny Jamin. 

Earl of Pembroke 


Eclair - 

Ed yard JoUhois 

Edouard Morrcn 

Edouard Pynaert ..... 

pjlie Morel 

Emilie IJausherg .... 
Emily Laxton 

Empercur de Presil. 
Empress of India.,, 

Ernest Prince.,,, 

Eugene Appert 

Exposition de Brie ,, 
Ferdinand Chaffolte, 


Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

..8 velvety crimson and purple, rich deep 
colour ; compact, well formed, an<l a 

very good Kose mod, 

,,.S lich velvety crimson, shaded, flowers 
large and very attractive ; a superb 

Rose vig. 

...S bright criinson-Boarlet, clear and distinct, 

in the way of Duke of Edinburgh ... free 
...S brilliant c trmine -crimson, colour very 
fine, petals large, broad, and smooth, 
flowers well formed, luxuriant foliage; 

a good Rose... vig. 

. colour very soft v^dvety crimson, en- 
livened on margin of petals with 

bright red 

... brighr. fire-red m the way of Charles 


Leiebvrc., vig. 

vclvety-scai let, shaded violet, flowers 

large and very double ; vig. 

S P brilliant glossy pink, very large ; a 

luagniticpiit Rose rob. 

,,.S deep crimson, shaded violet, compact, 
well-formed even flowers ; very fra- 
grant vig. 

....S lilac-roHo, flowers very largo, full, and 

of very fine form ; a beautiful Rose... free. 


large and full, exquisueiy formed vig, 

, ,.S a large full flower witl) globular pointed 
buds, flowers large aud well formed ; 

a good Rose vig, 

...S red, shaded witii blackiMli violet, very 

largo and very full vig. 

...S dark crimson and purple, well formed, 

model ate size vig. 

,..,S clear red, deeper in tlte coutro, very 

large, well founod and gloi>u1ous vig. 

....P bright scarier, and criurson, colour su- 
perb ; a fine pi bar Rose rob. 

S rich glowing crimson, flowers large and 

of good form ; very fine free. 

,.,.S deep velvety crimson, colour very bright 
and beautiful, flowers huge aud full, 
outer petals smooth aud shell-shaped 
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Name. 


Description. 


Habit of 
Growth. 


Fisher Holmes,, 


Fontenelle 


Francois Courtbi. 


Franco'll Level . S 

Francois Louvat 


Francois 01 in 


Ocani des Bataillcs . 


Ginb'ol Jacquoninot, 


George Bnker..,. 
Georges Moreau. 


Glorie de Bourg La lieine 


Gloire de Rosomene 


Glory of Cheshuut S 


Guillaume Gallic mot 


Harrison Weir., 


Helene Paid. 


Henrich Schultlteis 


Henry Pages 


..S lich purplish ciirnsou, flowers large, cup- 
ped, double, and of fine imbricated 

form ; a superb Rose free, 

,.P daik velvety crimson and purple, very 

large and full, bloonm in clusters vig. 

.... purplish cerise, outside rose witli white 
stripes, flowers large, full, and of a 

fine cup shape vig. 

P ('liineao rose, moduim size vig. 

..S deep crimson, shaded with lilac, very 
large and fine cupped form ; a superb 

Rose vig. 

.... clierry-retl, mixed with white, large, full, 

well formed, hlooiuing in cJusiers vig, 

.... brilliant crim*<on, la^go^ full, and very 

.swetU ; a well-known old Rose..,....., mod, 
,..S biilhant scariet-cruiiHon, most superb 
glowing colour, and a mosf abundant 

bloomer ; a fine bedding Ro.se 'ig. 

S a pure Iakc,.Mhaded with ceiise, good form fiee. 
.8 veiy bright, shadtni red, very largo, open- 
ing well ; globulous vig. 

.. fine brilliant scarlet red, and crimson, 
flower large and full ; a supirb 

Itoso vig. 

P brilliant crimson, serni-double ; most 

efrectivc and beauliful as u Pillar Rose free. 

P ibis 18 a seciUing from Charles Lejehvre.^ 
witli flowcr.s of a rich shaded crimson, 

very bright and vivid free. 

S carmined rose, witli pale icllex, very 
largo full, and globulous ; a scodling 

from Madame CharRs Wood vig. 

S beautiful rich velvety crimson, enliven- 
ed with scarlet, flowers laige, full, 

very smooth rob, 

8 very fine white, sometime's shaded with 

rose, veiy large, of glonular form..,.., vig. 
delicate pinkish rose ; sw^eot scented ; 
very vigorous ; flowers exceedingly 
large, of firsr-rate form, and very full vig. 

, br'ghr. rose, largo and full, tine form, 

good habit vig. 
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Name, 

llenriette Petit .*. . . , • 

Henry Bennett 

Bippolyte Flandrin, 
Ilippofyte J amain . 
Horace Vernet 

Horieme Mignard . 
Jean Cherpin 

Jean Liabaud 

Jean Soiipcrt 

Jeanne Sury. 

Johii Hopper 

John Stuart Mill.. 

Joseph Mctral 

Jules Chretien 

Jules MargoUin.... 


Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

P fine deep amaranth red, large, full, well 
formed ; in the way of Beauty of 

Waltham.^ but more vigorous. vig. 

. P intense violet-crimson, colour very rich, 
flowers cupped, good even petals, but 

not sufficiently full vig. 

.S rosy pink, colour glossy and eood, petals 
large, smooth, and firm, flowers very 

large, imbricated mod, 

,S flue bright rose, shaded with carmine, 
very large and full, flowers very even 

and well formed ; a fine Rose . vig, 

.S rich bnlhant velvety crimson, petals 
lar^'e and smooth, flowers large, full, 
and of a most perfectly imbiicated 

form ; a truly superb Rose free. 

... soft rose, a well formed smooth liowor, 

petals sludl-sbapcd ; a good flower... free. 
.S rich violet plum, a superb colour, petals 
smootli j»nd well formed, and the 

flowers cupped mod. 

,.S fiery crimson, centre rich velvety enm- 
8<n), flowers large, double, and well- 
formed ; one of the finest daik Roses vig. 
..S plum-pin pie, almost l)lack, flowers 


good size and evenly formed. vig. 

,S blight claret and ciimson, a largo hand- 
some Ko'^e free, 

.S centre hrilliaiit rosy crimson, the miter 
petals lilac-rose, flowers cupped, full, 
and iveli formed ; a first-class Rose . rob, 

.S bright clear red, large, full, and beauti- 
ful form, fine slicll-like petals of good 

substance ; a good Rose vig, 

deep grenata-red, huge, full ; a new 
colour vig. 

,S bright crimson-red, shaded with purple, 
very large, full, and well formed ; a 
superb Rose vig. 

..S briiliaut glossy pink, a glowing flesh 
colour, flowers large ; a beautiful old 
vaiiety vig. 
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Name. 


Description. 


Habit of 
Growth. 


Julius Finger. 


Julia Touvais 


King's Acre. 


La Diichesse de Mornu. 


Lad 7/ She field 
La France... . 


La Heine.. 
La Rosih'e 


La Ville de St. Denis i 


La Souveraine 


LE.'iperance 


Le Havre 


Leopold /,, Roi des Beiges 


Lecocq-Durnesnil 


Leon Say 


pure white, lightly fciutetl with rose at 
tlio eiul of tho season, large, full, and 

perfect form vig, 

soft pink, with silvery rose tint, large, 

full, and distinct rob, 

5 bright vermilion rose, floweis of extra 
large size, ghibiihir ; a hue Kose for 

forcing vig, 

bright pleasing rose, flowers large, full, 
and beainifnlly formod, having petals 

of good Hubsiance vig, 

brilliant rosy cerise 

I satin pmk, outer petals pale flesh, 
flowers large ami globular, par- 
takes sornewluit of tlio China Kose, 

V'oy fragrant, distinct, and heantiful. free, 
brilliant glossy rose, 1 vrge and full...,,, free. 

I amaranth, large and full, somewhat re- 
sembling Vrinee Cuniille de Rohan ; a 

superb Kose vig, 

rosy carmine, flowers as largo as those 
oi La Reineyiim\ exquisitely formed ... free, 
satin-iose ; a noble Rose, with lino large 

siiK^oth petals, and of exepuHite form, mod, 
beautiful lively rosc-canniuo, rovorso 
of petals whitish, very large, habit 
very robust, and very sweet ; similar 

to Madame Chmence Joigneaux vig. 

rosy corise, colour clear and satiny, 
flowers largo, well formed and double, 

highly scented mod. 

brill lant vermilion, flowers smooth and 

well formed ; a fine Rose mod. 

5 crimson, with a soft tint of violet, 
flowers largo, full, and imbricated ; 

a beautiful Rovse .. vig. 

daz/.hng red, strongly marbled and 
tinted with brown, ciimson and violet 
flowers extra large, full, and perfectly 

imbricated vig. 

, bright rod shaded with brown, lilac- 
rose, large, full ; a good variety for 
bedding vi^^ 
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Name. 


Description. Habit of 

Growth. 


Lord Bacon flowers deep crimson, illumined 

with scarlet and shaded with velvety 

black, largo and full 

Lord Bcaconsficld . blackish crimson, very fine large globu- 
lar flower of good haliit 


Lord Frederic Cavendish ... briglit dazzling scarlet, being much 


brighter than Duke of Edhiburgh or 
Duhe of Teek ; form unique, globular, 

and finely finished 

Lord Macaulay rich dark velvety crimson, colour dense 

and glowing, flowers large, double, and 

well formed; a superb Rose 

Lord Raglan P deep crimsin, changing to mottled crim- 
son, largo and superb 

Louis DorS S fine cherry-red, shaded with purple, 

fine form, large, fail, a free bloomer, 

and a fine Rose 

Louis Van Houtic S deep red-ami aiith, shaded with dark 

claret, good and distinct, flowers cupped 
and well formed ; a fine distinct Rose, 

and very fragrant ; superb..... 

Lydia Martcy pale pink, flowers laige, anti of good 

substance 

Mahel Moirison a spoit of Baroness Rothschild^ pure 

white ; not sufficiently double 

Ma Suj’prise bright scarlet, sometimes violet, not 

always perpetual ; a seedling from 


Eugene Aypert 

Madame Alexandre Julien.^, fine delicate fresh rose, large and full, 

beautiful elongated bud 

Madame Appoline Foidon.,, fine light salmon, shaded with lilac, 

flowers large and full 

Madame Alfred Leveau S bright carmine rose, large, full, fine 

form 

Madame Auguste Perrin fine rose, reverse of the petals whitish, 

of medium siz-^, large, well formed 

Madame Bertha Mackart deep lose, reverse of petals silvery, 

flowers extra large, cup-shaped, and 
somewhat globular ; described as tho- 
roughly perpetual 

Madame Boutin ,.S cerise, a beautiful clear colour, flowers 

very large and full, petals broad and 
even 


rob. 

vig. 

vig. 

free. 

vig. 

vig. 

mod. 

vig. 

mod, 

vig. 

vig. 

vig. 

vig. 

vig. 

vig. 

rob. 
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Name. 


Description. 

Habit ot 
Growth. 

Madame Caillal 


rose, flowers large and 


full, petals 

broad aud even ; 

; a first- 


rate Rose, and quire distinct. 



Madame Charles Crapclet .,S rosy scaiK't, lar^o Binooth petalH, flow- 
ers beautifully formed ; a superl» flose free 
Madame Charles \yood 3 beautiful clear rosy crimson, petals 


lar^ie and of good substance, flowers 
very large, expanded, full, and well 


formed mod. 

Madame Chevrot S satm-roae, cbeerful colour, sniootb, well- 

formed flowers ; seedling from Victor 
Verdicr vig. 

Madame Clemence Joifjneaux ^ brilliant rosy canume, flowers very 

large, deep, and very full, tine stout 
petals ; a supei b Rose rob. 


Madame Crosy China rose, very large i^dals ; seedling 

from Souvenir dc la Heiue. dWiglelcv- 

re 

Madame Dorlia bright cherry-red, shaded with purple, 

very large, full, and expanded vig. 

Madame Ducher S bright carmine, very large, flowers even- 

ly and well formed ; a snporh Uose. 
Madame Eaghie Chamheyran light rose, Rhad^d with copper, largo, 

bdl, globuious, very fine form ; a 


seedling from Victor Vordier vig. 

Madame Eugbie Verdier ...S light silvery rose, clear and go<id, of 

large flne.pe^ailed glo uhir shape vig. 


Madame F. Bruel carmine-rose, largo, full ; seedling from 

CointesHe d'Oxford 

Madame Ferdinand Jamal a ^ rosy claret, <leep pot ids, large and bold 

flowers, distinct and good; very fra- 
grant . vig. 

Madame FilUon S fresh losy pink, floweis larce, full, and 

of good form; very fragrant vig. 

Madame Francois Pettit...? heamiful wliite, form globular vig, 

Madame Fur iado Q brilliant carunne-rose, colour fresh and 

beautiful, flowers globular, of great 
depth and fine outline ; highly scent- 
ed, delicate habit mod, 

Madame Gabriel Luizet S fine satin-rose, a very delicate and 

beautiful tint, large, full, and well- 
formed ; a distinct and very beautiful 
Rose, very sweet vig. 
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Name. 

Madame Theresc Level S 

Madame Thevenot 

Madame Veitve A lexandre 
Vommery 

Madame Victor Verdier ...S 

Madame Vklot S 

Mdlle. Bonnaire S 

Mdlle. Catherine Soitperi ,..S 
Mdlle, EviiUe Fontaine 
Mdlle, E'lgenle Verdier ...S 

Mxille, Ilona d' A dor] an ... 
Mdlle. Julia Dynionlcr S 

Mdlle. Louise Margevand ... 
Mdlle. Marie Coinict S 

Mdlle. Marie Closon 

Mdlle. Marie Digat 


Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

bripjht-cerise, large and full, and beau- 
tifully formed ; a distinct and very 

b^^atitiful lloae vig. 

bright lively red, flowers very large, 
full, and globular ; very sweet vig. 

pink rose shaded with bright rose, very 

large, full vig. 

brilliaut rosy crimson, colour very beau- 
tiful, flowers large ami Well formed ; 

a distinct and bcainiful Rose vig. 

p ilcst flesh, most beautifully formed; 

a most perfect Rose mod. 

pure wliire, centre beauiifully shaded 
with ch^ar flosb, flowers of medium 
size and well formed; a very beami- 

ful free-blooming Rose mod. 

white bonlered and shaded with rose, 
large, full, of perfect form ; a flue Rose vig. 
bright crimson-ied, sbailed with fire, 

laiiie, very full, and well formed vig. 

centre clear satin-pink, outer petal pale 
sjuin, colour clear and oeautiful, 
floweis large, full, and cupjiod ; a su- 
perb Rose Y'ig. 

pale salmon-rose, reverse of petals sil- 
very, very laige, full, and excellently 

formed ; a full distinct Rose vi"-. 

pink, changing to blusli, (lowers com- 
pact, beautifully ami evenly formed, 
large and full ; an improved Marie 

CouiCcl 

light rosy pink, with lilac reflex ; some- 
what resembling Mrs. Rivers vig. 

briglit satin-pink, outer petah paler, 
glossy thick petal ; a very beautiful 
and distinct Rose...., dwf, 

delicate rose, whitish edge, very full 
and well formed, very fragrant and 

free blooming vig. 

fine crimson red, largo and globuloua, 
free bloomer vit^ 
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Description. 


Habit of 
Growth, 


Mdlle, Marie Rady. .*8 brilliant fed, flowers large, very full, aud 

beautifully imbricated; oue of the most 

perfect vig. 

Mdlle Marie Verdier .....S bright ros»e, good cupped form ; a beau- 
tiful Hose vig. 

Mdlle. Marguerite D'Omhrain 

..S stitin-roao, flowerR large, full, and 

globular ; a distinct and fine Rose, very 

fragrant vig, 

Mdlle. Marguerite Manoiri S deep carmine-rose, beautiful fresh 

ct)lour, very large and full ; a tine Rose 
Magna Ckarta S flowers bright pink, suffused with car- 

mine, very large' and full, and of good 

form... vig. 

Marchioness of Exeter S bnght rose, flushed with carmine, a 

large, cnp-sliapod, and well-built 

flower ; good habit aud diRtinct vig. 

Marechal Vaillant S rosy crimson, colour bright, flowers 

largo, double, and well formed ; a fine 

Rose vig. 

MargueHte Rrassac. S dark velvety crimson, Himilar io Charles 

Lefebvrey very smooth and even in 

form vig. 

Marguerite <h St. Amand...^ glossy satin-rose, a beautiful flesh colour, 

flowers extr.i large, globular, and well 

formed ; a good distinct Rose free, 

Marie Baumann S rich carmine-ciumsiui, flowois largo and 

of exquisile colour, perfectly foimed ; 

one of the best Roses free. 

Marie Louise Pernet S deep rosy red, a fine large globular flower 

and well formed ; a very good and dis- 
tinct Rose mod. 

Mary Pochin Lake, 8bade<l with rich velvety crimson, 

colour very bright, flowers moderate 


Marquise AdHe de Miiri- 

nais S flesh, large, compact full flower; a very 

beautiful Rose, and very sweet scented mod. 

Marquise de Casteliane S deep cense, colour clear and good, 

flowers large, circular, and perfect; one 
of the finest rob. 

Marquise de Oibot p^^le rose, flowers Urge, full, and globu- 
lar ; a fine and distinct Rose vig. 
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Name. Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

Marquise de Moriemart ...S blush-white, centre pale flesh ; beautiful 

rather delicate dwf. 


Masterpiece S bright rosy crimson ; the flowers are 

• very large, full, and of perfect globular 

shape ; habit good, and foliage fine vig. 

Maurice Bernardin S rich crimson, shaded with violet, colour 

superb, flowers very large and double; 
a splendid Hose free. 

Map Quennell .. S biilliant magerrta carmine, shaded with 

crimson, very large and full, and of 
perfect globular form vig. 

Mervielle de Lpon^ fine mire exquisite white, siighty rosy, 

finely cupped and opening freely, flowers 
large, fodr to five inches in diameter, 
one of the be>t new Roses 

MisB Hassard .....S beautiful delicate fl^sh colour, large, 

full, and fine form, very sweet ; a free 
bloomer vig. 

Monsieur Alfred Dumesnil S deep rose, blight centre, flower-^ globular, 


large, and well formed ; distinct and 

very sweet ' 

Monsieur Boncenne SP intensely rich plum, superb, flowers well 

formed ; one of the best dark Roses... vig. 

Moitsieur Benoit Comte brilliant scarlet- red, shaded with ver- 


* milion inside, large, full, globuloiis 

and cupped...., . vig# 

Monsieur Etienne Level ..,S verrnifion, with a soft velvety Iaven<ler 

shade, flowers very large and full, 
petals exquisitely smooth and shell- 
shape ; superb vig. 

Monsieur Eugene Delairc.,, velvety, lighted with fire-red, large, 

full ; extra vig. 

Monsieur E, F, Teas S deep red, large, full, and of the most 

perfect form ; one of the best Roses 
grown, and very i^agrant mod. 

Monsieur FUUon S fine rose, striking colour, a large, full, 

and well-formed flower vig. 

Monsieur Francois MichelonS fine deep rose, reverse of petals silvery 

white ; large and full ; very beautiful vig. 

Moiw\ Francisqm bright cherry-red, very large .and full, 

well formed vig. 
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m 


Kame. Description. Halnt ot 

Growths 

Monsieur Oahriel Tournier S rosy crimson, flowers extra large, fine 

large petals. globular flower ; a distinct 

and good itoee vJg, 

Monsieur Jules Monges ..... beautiful carmiiied rt)se, very largo, full, 

cup shaped vig. 

Monsieur Novian .. S delicate rosy pink, flowers large, deep, 

and of fine globular form ; a superb 

Kose mod. 

Monsieur Paul iVVron... .. S pale soft rose, violet shade, flowers 

immerisfdy large and full rob. 

Monsieur Pierre Seletski ... rich violet and criniHon, petals even, 

smooth, and good ; a fine cup-shaped 
, flower, distinct, and very good ; hand- 
some foliage free* 

Monsieur Thouvenel velvety red, large and full vig. 

Mrs, Baker S beautiful shaded crimson, large, full, and 

well formed ; very beaut iful free. 

Mrs. Oeorge Dickson ......... bright satiny-pink, flowers large, not 

too fill', opening freely. First Class 
Certificate, Itoyal Ilorricultural Society vig. 

Mrs. Harry Turner S colour intesise crimson-scarlet, with rich . 

maroon shading, floWers large and 
beautifully imbricated, the foliage dark 
and handsome ; somewhat resembling 

Charles Ldehore 

Mrs, Jnwiit brilliant glowing ciimson, sliaded with 

lake, flowers very large, globular, frag 

rant 

Mrs Laxton ...S bright rosy crimson, large and perfect, 

as perfect as a lUminuiiIus ; a first- 

class Rose .. vig;. 

Mrs. Rivers pale flesh, nearly wliite, petals beauti- 

fully formed, cupped, large and full ; 

good habit free. 

Narcly Frires S rose, shaded soft lavender ; flowers 

very large, full, and well formed ; a 

very distinct and first-rate Rose vig. 

Oxonian., S shaded rose, large and full, fine glo- 

bular form ; a good exhibition Rose free, 

Paul Verdier S P rich rosy crimson, flowers large, double, 

. and of fine imbricated form ; a fine 

pillar or wall Rose vig. 
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Nnme. 


Description. Habit of 

Growth. 


Peach Blossom S delicate peach, a new and beautiful color, 

large, full, and fine shape..... vipf. 

Penelope Mayo S brilliant carmine-red ; fine, distinct, 

similar to Duchesse de Caylus ; perfect 
form vig. 

Pierre Caret S deep red changing to clear red, of me- 
dium size, large, perfect form vig. 

Pierre Durand fine bright rose, large, almost full vig. 

Pierre Notting S deep velvety shaded crimson, globular, 

beautifully formed flower ; fine and 
distinct . ... vig. 

President Senelar deep cherry-red, changing to purple, 

very large and full vig. - 

President Willennoz S rich brilliant carmine, with a very soft 

and pleasing violet tint ; flowers of 
moderate size, double, and well 
formed free. 

Pride of Waltham S delicate flesh colour ; 


Prince Arthur S very rich crimson shaded deeper colour; 

a <lark form of General Jacqueminot ; 

• distinct and good vig. 

Prince Camille dc liohan S rich dark maroon crimson, flowers mo- 
derate size, double ; one of the finest 
dark Hoses free. 

Princess Beatrice S foliage large, bright and handsome- 

flowers deep pink, with clear blush ‘ 
raaigin, large, full, and globular form vig. 

Princess Louise Victoria,„V flesh changing to bliiah, moderate size, 

corapaet, very pretty and clustering ; a 
good pillar Rose vig. 

Princess Mary of Cambridge^ pale silvery pink, flowers large, full, and 

high in the centre ; a beautiful and de- 
sirable Rose free. 

Prmcess Antoinette Siroziio deep rose, flowers large, very effec- 

tive and finely formed ; a flower 
similar to Marie iiady vig. 

Princess Charlotte de la Ti e- 

mouille S fine satin-rose, very large and full, 

globular form free bloomer ; io the 
way of La France mod. 

Princess liadziwill bright carmine, large, full ^ud imbricat- 
ed - vig. 
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Name. 


Description. Habit of 

Growth. 


Profesieur Edouard Regel red-ceria© shaded silvery, flowers largOi 

well formed, and in the way of Annie 

Wood vig. 

Prosper Laxigier brilliant reddish-scarlet, flowers large, 

double, and of splendid form vig. 

Queen of Queens flowers pink, with blush edges, large 

and full, of perfect form, and a continu- 
ous bloomer 

Queen of Waltham S beautiful rose-cherry, a very distinct 

and lovely colour ; large, full, and 

double free. 

Queen Victoria S flesh, shaded with pink, very large, ful), 

and beautiful mod, 

C, Sutton deep rose, the reverse of petals white ; 

a fine form ; very free l>Iooining ; 
foliage exipiisite ; one of the most 

sweetly-scented Hoses 

Red Dragon P a hybrid climbing Hose, colour brilliaut 

crimson, very bright and striking vig. 

Red Gauntlet bright scarlety crimson 

Relne Blanche S pearly white, centre palish flesh, flowers 

large, full, and cupped vig, 

Reine da Midi S fine satin-pink, flowers large, and of a 

fine globular form ; a fine Rose vig. 

Reynolds Hole S maroon, shaded with criioson, flowois 

of good size, perfectly formed ; a fine 
Hose of a new and distinct colour free. 


Richard Laxton 

Robert Marmclc,, 
Rosier iste Jacobs 

Rosy Morn 

Royal Standard 
Senateur Vaisse 


S colour reddish crimson, large, full, and 
cupfied ; beautiful sheil-like petal, and 

a flue Rose vig, 

P rich brownish crimson flowers, large, 

imbiicated, and well formed mod, 

S fine velvety red, shaded with black, 
large full, well formed, giobulous ; 

extra fine vig, 

. delicate peach colour, richly shaded with 

salmon-rose, large and full mod* 

.8 beautiful soft satiny rose, large, very full, 

and exquisitely formed vig. 

.8 intense glowing scarlet, fine tldck petals, 
flowers perfectly full, large, exquisitely 
formed, and highly fragrant ; a 8ui>erD 
Eo 86.» free» 
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Name. Description. Habit of 

. Growth. 

Sir Oamet Wolseley S rich Termilion^ shaded with bright car- 


mine, and the coloi»r well maintuined 
. throughout, flowers very large, full, and 
perfectly formed. This Rose is distinct 
from Exposition de Brie, Ferdinand de 
LessepSf and Maurice Bernardin vig, 

Sophie Coquerelle S blush, centre flesh, colour clear and good, 

flowers very large ; a fine Rose free. 

Souvenir d> Arthur Sansal S beautiful clear rose, colour of Jules 

Afargottin^ but brighter ; flowers large 
and well formed vig. 

Souvenir de Charles MontauH velvety purple and ciimson, doiible, very 

fragrant ; a free-flowering and fine 
bedding Rose... free. 

Souvenir de Madame Robert sal mon-pink, deeper in the centre, large, 

full, cupped, opening well, growlh very 
vigorous, extra ; u seedling from Jules 
Margottin vig. 

Soiivenir de Madame Berthier 

.S fine bright red, very' large and full ; 

a seedling from Victor Verdier vig. 

Souvenir de Victor Emmanuel 

S vermilion red, velveted with purple and 

. crimson, very large and full ; extra... vig. 

Souvenir de Victor Verdier^ blight dark red, shaded purple 

Star oj }yaltham S crimson, very large, double, an<l of fine 

form, smooth petals and of good sub- 
stance ; a superb Rose mod. 

Tatiana Oneguine S el^^ar hlac-red, shaded with carmine, large, 

full, and well formed vig. 

Sultan of Zanzibar S blackish maroon, shaded with crimson, 

flowers globular tig, 

Thomas Mills., S flowers extra large, full, and of fine cup 

shape ; colour dazzling bright rosy car- 
mine With whitish stripes ; a very free 
bloomer vig, 

Ulrich Brunner Fils car mined rose, very large ; seedling from 

Raul Neron vig. 

Vicomte de Vigier S intensely rich, velvety crimson and 

lilac, colour superb, large petals ; a 
well-formed globular flower, distinct vig. 
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Name. 

Victor Verdier 

VioUtte Bouyei\^,y 
White Baroness 
William Warden , 
Xavier Olibo 


Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

.S deep rose, centre brilliant roee, a charm- 
ing colour, flowers verj lar^e and full ; 

an excellent Rose free* 

►S whire, shaded with pink, large, full, fine 

form vig. 

. pure white ; much fuller than Mabel 

Morrison vig. 

S a sport from Madame Oiemence JoifjneauXf 

but of a very lovely shade of pink 

.S rich velvety crimson, colour superb ; dis- 
tinct and very beautiful mod. 
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CHAPTER'XVI. 

Tea Roses. 

« BXT to the Hybrid Perpetuals the most important group 
are the Tea Roses. The former have maintained their 
I , pre-eminence on account of their greater diversity of 
colour and form, and also to the fact that they are more hardy, 
more easily grown, and withstand rough treatment much better 
than the more delicate Teas and many other classes of Roses, 
The'Teas, however, are, so to speak, much more refined, more 
distinct as a class, and certainly more chaste and beautiful ; and 
thougli embracing comparatively but a limited range of colour, the 
blending of tints in these colours almost bids defiance to any proper 
description being given of them ; their peculiar delicate fragrance 
is also distinct from any other group, 

Mr. Shirley Hibberd, in his Amateurs’ Rose Book,” thus eulo- 
gises this beautiful family These are universally regarded as 
ranking higher than all other Roses in the scale of floral excellencies. 
They are of less value, certainly, than the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
-because less hardy and less variable in style and colouring, but 
their delicious fragrance, refiaed colours, and highly finished out- 
lines fill the truerosarian with highest rapture, and engage him to 
bestow upon Tea Roses the best of his attention and the largest 
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share of his love. To grow Tea Roses is iudeed nn object worthy 
of the ambition of tlie most ardent horticulturist — tiie more to be 
esteemed perhaps because it is attended with difficulties. 1'he 
shallow pretender who thinks to accomplish wonders without first 
preparing his mind and hands for the task, will surely be dis- 
appointed, for it is to skilful management alone that these coy 
and capricious flowers make (he response that is desired. They 
appear to have been designed by Nature to furnish the higliest 
test of skill and patience in Rose culture, and to afford constant 
evidence of the fact that tlie cultivation of Roses does not con- 
sist in merely buying the plants and sticking them in the ground, 
and then pruning them with a knife and fork, according to tlie 
plan of the jobbing gardener, who thinks that trees of all kinds 
should be cut down and done awny with. 

The prevailing characteristics of the group are the production of 
long rods armed with liooked spines of a brownish or purplish 
colour ; the leaves large, glossy, rather distant ; the flowers large, 
jsemi-double, borne on long footstalks, and hence often presented 
drooping-^an attitude favourable to their protection from wind 
and rain, tliougli not desirable as regards their appearance. The 
colours vary from white to citron and rose pink, and the odour 
they emit may be likened to that of the finest sample of Tea 
newly opened ; say for the sake of being precise, it is a sublime 
edition of first-rate orange-scented pekoe.’' 

As will be seen from the foregoing remarks, in England this 
family is looked upon as exceedingly delicate and requiring the 
greatest care and attention to ensure any degree of success. la 
this country, however, they seem to have found a home in every 
way congenial to them, and under intelligent cultivation never 
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fail to reward our labours with their beautiful flowers iu profusion. 
In the whole family of Tea Roses there is not a single variety that 
can be called a shy bloomer, much more auy that fail to bloom en- 
tirely, as is so frequently the case among Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Tlie first important point in cultivating this group is the choice 
of a suitable position. The most favourable site is one that is 
ei\tirely open to the east and south, and partially shaded on the 
north and west ; and the latter more especially so. One hour’s 
sunshine in the early morning is more valuable to most plants 
than the whole of the rest of the day ; on the contrary, western 
sunshine is frequently very prejudicial to plants, and for the follow- 
ing reasons : After a plant has been fully exposed to the morning 
and mid-day sun, its sap must of course attain to a high degree of 
heat ; if this is continued till sunset, the plant has not regained 
its normal temperature before the chilly night air, which at some 
seasons sets in very quickly in the plains, falls with withering ef- 
fect on the plants when quite unprepared to withstand its influence, 
being almost identical with checked perspiration in the human 
being, for we all know that plants live, breathe, and even perspire 
through their foliage. On the other hand, where plants are shad- 
ed after mid-day, their temperature gradually sinks to the ordi- 
nary level, and they are then prepared to withstand the change, 
which of course falls on them in a much smaller degree. One 
tiling must be carefully noted, that the position selected should be 
well raised above the ordinary ground level, so that any excess of 
moisture may be carried off at once, as they are very impatient of 
anything like stagnation at the roots, Laudolicus/’ in his 

Indian Amateur Gardener,” gives the following advice regarding 
tlie formation of rose beds : A soil for Roses cannot well be i 
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too rich. I would suggest that at a depth of about three to four 
feet, according to the sort of Rose to be grown, a double layer of 
slates should be placed, drainage put down and the whole soil 
filled in, after being prepared with good stiff loam, cow-dung and 
stable manure. By this means the whole earth will be good, and 
the roots would not go dowu deeper than the good soil, and this 
soil might be renewed.** 

Few of us would probably care to incur the extra expense 
needed to make up beds according to the above plan for Hybrid 
Perpetuals, or any other of the vigorous growing families of roses. 
We cannot, however, too strongly recommend it for Tea Roses, 
knowing from our own experience how soon they repay the 
additional outlay. We know a bed of Tea Roses that was made 
and planted long before the Indian Amateur Gardener** was 
published, and differ somewhat from tlie plan given above in a few 
minor points, though having practically the same effect and has 
the additional advantage of cheapness. This consists of a piece 
of ground fifty feet square ; all the old soil was removeed to a 
depth of three and-a-half feet on the north and four feet ou the 
south side, thus giving it a gradual slope; the bottom was then 
beaten down firmly, and on this three inches of old building 
rubbish was laid mixed with a small quantity of fresh lime to 
bind it together. This was again well beaten, aud another inch 
of new kunker and lime added (at the rate of one part in three), 
was again beaten down, the whole, when finislied, having the 
appearance of a pucca floor. This was allowed to dry for a 
fortnight, and a layer of coarse brick rubble or khoa, similar to 
what is used in the lower strata for road-making, was then added 
io the depth of ten inches. Tlie soil, which had been previously 
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prepared, was then filled in and pressed down firmly, and when 
finished oflf was about four inches on the sides and eight inches' in 
the centre higher than the ordinary level. The soil was prepared 
as follows: — Two parts of the original soil (which was a good light 
loam that had grown first-rate vegetables for years), one part 
turfy loam, and one part old cow manure and half a ton of bone 
phosphates added to the whole, the bed was allowed to remain a 
month to permit of its settling down, and the plants were then 
put in three feet apart each way and treated liberally from the 
first with liquid manure and top dressings at intervals. This 
was completed in 1878, now more than seven years ago. 
The first season they were not pruned at all ; in 1879, 1880 
and 1881 they Avere pruned and manured in the ordinary 
way ; in 1882, however, the plants had become too large and 
woody ; all the old wood was then cut back to withiu three or 
four eyes of the main stem, leaving on each plant two, or at the 
most three, strong shoots of the previous season’s growth ; they 
were then heavily manured and a surface dressing of about three 
inches of old manure forked in over the entire bed, and this was 
supplemented by frequent dressings of liquid manure. By the end 
of the flowering season the plants were larger than ever, though of 
course the quantity of bloom had been materially reduced as com- 
pared with former years, as the vigorous succulent shoots they had 
thrown up so freely from the base produced but very few flowers, 
a matter of regret for the moment, though there was the consola- 
tion of knowing that the foundation for a grand crop the following 
season had been laid. 

In October 1883, the plants were again pruned ; this time all 
the old wood that had been left the previous year was cut back to 
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within three or four eyes of the main stem ; the new wood was 
simply shortened back to the first well ripened joints. Instead of 
opening the roots in the usual way to manure the plants, those were 
left intact, and trenches were cut between each row of plants about 
one foot wide, going quite down to the layer of brick rubble. These 
were allowed to remain open for a fortnight, and were then filled 
in with a compost of equal parts of old cow manure and fresh turfy 
loam, with about five hundredweight of bone phosphates added to 
the whole. 

The result exceeded even the most sanguine expectations; 
the flowers were not only borne in endless profusion, but were 
of grand size and quality — certainly the best we have ever seen 
anywhere in tiie neigiibourhood of Calcutta; where, as most of 
us know to our cost, it is a very difficult thing to grow really good 
Roses. It will be observed that by the plan of pruning and manur- 
ing adopted, there was obtained, so to speak, new plants on 
old established roots and in new soil. The wonderful pro- 
fusion of bloom may be attributed to two causes : first, in 
cutting the trenches the plants were subject to a partial 
pruning of the roots, as the soil when cut through was found com- 
pletely filled with fibrous roots, (root pruning, as we all know, 
increases the floriferous qualities of nearly every description of 
plants) ; second, after these trenches had been filled with the new 
soil, the roots, which had been cut in removing the old soil, would 
naturally break freely into it, thereby securing fresh food and 
nourishment for the plant, for it is on the fine fibrous roots, often 
wandering a long distance from the main stem, that the plant 
has to depend for its sustenance. This is a fact very difficult to 
instil into the minds of our native gardeners — aye, and many 
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amateurs also, vvlio when removing plants think it is quite suffi- 
cient if they secure the main roots intact, ruthlessly sacrificing what 
they foolishly imagine to be unnecessary appendages, but which 
in reality are the life and soul of the plant. This accounts for so 
many plants succumbing to the operation of transplanting, and 
others, if they do survive, soraetimevS remain at a standstill for 
months, that is till new fibrous roots, or what we may terra food- 
seekers, are formed. The Ciiinese gardeners have shown us to 
what extent root-pruning may be carried in stunting or dwarfing 
plants. Ti»e whole of tlie miniature plants raised by them being 
treated in this way, they have reduced this to such a science that 
even with shrubs that in their natural growth attain a height of 
twenty or twenty- five- feet, they will produce perfect flowering 
specimens not more than six inches high, and it is even stated 
that one species of conifer or pine has been dwarfed to such an 
extent that a complete plant, several years old, can be used 
instead of a button-bole flower. 

To return, however, to our subject, we ought to have mentioned 
that from the south side of the bed in question there are four 
subsoil drains placed at intervals of ten feet and on a level with 
the pucca bottom of the bed ; these carry off all surplus moisture 
to a tank close by. 

I can safely say that plants grown in this way will produce 
double, or even treble, the quantity of flowers, and of much better 
quality than they will when grown in the ordinary way. An- 
other advantage, in the rainy season, generally a very critical 
period not only for Tea but also many other families of Boses, 
they will stand any quantity of water without flinching. I ought 
ulso to mention, on the other band, that during dry or hot wea- 
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ther they reqtiire to be supplied with two or three times the 
amount of moisture that plants do when grown in ordinary soil. 
During the seven years this bed has been in existence, not more 
than twenty of the original plants have had to be replaced from 
any cause whatever — a wonderfully low death-rate averaging but 
a little more than one per cent, per annum. 

And now as to the question of cost. Herein lies the only 
stumbling block to the whole system, and before which all the 
increased health and vigour, all the enhanced quantity and qua- 
lity of the flowers, will wither in the mind’s eye of many a would- 
be euthusiavst. The bed in question contains sixteen rows, each 
comprising sixteen plants, that is 256 plants in all, audit was 
estimated at tlie time that it cost a rupee for each Itose planted 
in addition to their original value — utidouhtedly a very large 
sum, but it has been repaid tenfold, if not in actual specie, at 
least by the grand measure of succt^ss it ensured. 

It is a curious fact that, until within the past two or three yeais, 
with the exception of Devotiiensis, which still maintains its posi- 
tion as one of the very fluest Uoses, not a single seedling variety of 
this group had ever been raised in England, and this was an 
accidental seedling found growing wild in a Devonshire garden. 
Anotiier English raised variety ivS Letty Coles; this is, Iiow- 
ever, onlya sport from Madame Willermoz, supposed to luive 
resulted from inter or cross-budding. Some of the best Roses 
in cultivation have been produced in this way. I will con- 
tent myself by giving two or three well known popular varie- 
ties as examples. First, let us take Marechal Neil, which, 
it is said, originated in this way (although at the time it 
was first sent out it was described as a seedling variety): Buds 
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of Clotli of Gold were inserted on the American Rose, Isabella 
Gray, the result of the union being The Rose of Roses.” Then 
we have that grand Rose, Mabel Morrison, the result of bud varia- 
tion, caused by the inoculation of Baroness Rothschild and Niphe- 
tos; and, lastly, we have Belle Lyounaise, the result of Gloire de 
Dijon being budded with Celine Forestier. 

A curious instance of tlie influence that buds have on the stock 
occurred to me a few years since. A fine shoot of Xavier Olibo 
had been accidentally broken off, containing several eyes in prime 
condition for budding. I looked round in vain for suiUible stocks, 
for every one had been worked previously. At last I espied an 
old favorite, Marechal Neil, that had thrown up a monster shoot 
that season. Without a second thought I headed it down to about 
four feet and inserted the whole of the eyes, seven or eight in 
number, at intervals of five or six inches along its entire length. 
Two of these broke almost at once, and made shoots about three 
feet in length the first season- It is not of these, however, that 
I have to speak, but of the Marechal himself. To rny 
astonishment, on the flowering season coming round, every 
bloom on the plant had each petal striped with deep crimson ; 
this became intensifie<l as the flowers matured, till, before wither- 
ing, they were almost entirely of this colour, I felt I had gained 
a prize, indeed, and in all probability had done so, but it was 
the old tale of the cat and the mouse over again, for I played with 
it till we lost it. Instead of propagating it at once, as I certainly 
ought to have done, I foolishly determined to leave it alone till 
the following season, so that this curious freak might be confirmed 
or otherwise. Dame Nature, however, decreed tliat I should be 
disappointed, for before the next season came round ray poor Mare- 
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dial had been laid low by that fell disease, canker^ by vvludi so 
many of his noble ancestors had been made to bite the dust, this 
disease in fact being almost exclusively confined to this noble 
liose. 

I may mention that Marechal Neil is classed with Tea Roses 
by many authorities. Others again make a separate group termed 
‘‘Tea Noisettes,’' in which they also include Cloth of Gold, 
Triomphe de Rennes, Celine Forestier, &c. nm more general 
practice, however, is to class all these, including the Marechal, 
as NaiH^ttes^ and it is under this liead that I hope in a future 
article to describe them. I will now endeavour to give a short 
description of tiie best varieties of Tea Uiises, selecting the 
most distinct kinds, but of couise in a group like this, where th^ 
range of colour is but limited, there will be found a certain 
amount of sameness in many vaiieties. 


DEscRirnvis List of the Rest Tea Roses. 


i^For iwplitnation of the ahhreviat ions used see page 145.) 

Name. Description. Jlubit of 

Growtlv 


Ahricote pale fawn, witli deeper centre ; an excellent 

hardy free Rose 

Adam S flesh, centre Rfilrnon and fawn, moderately 

liardy and heautiful 

Adele Fragronn pale yellow, hcantful in the hml 

Adrienne Cftristofhle,*.3 yellow, centre copper and af'rl(^o^ shaded 
wiih rosy peach ; suinetiines deep yellow ; 

hij»hly fragrant 

Alba rosea S white, tinted with rose, distinct and beauti- 
ful 

Alim Sisleg varying from deep piirple*rose to shaded vio- 

let-red, luediuui size or large ; scent most 
delicious..... 


mod.' 

modL 


mod. 

free. 

vig. 
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Name. 

Anna Olivier 8 

Baron Alexandre de 
Vrinis 

Beanie de L Europe 

Belle Lyonnaiee SP 

Belle Fleur d'Anjou ,..S 

Bough'e 

Caroline,., 

Catherine Mermet S 

Climhing DevoniemU^V 

Clotilde 

Comte da Paris,,,,,,,, S 

^ Comtesse de Nadaillac S 

Comtesse de Semhci 

Comtesse Ouvaroff S 

Comtesse Riza du Parc 3 


Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

flesh and buff, shaded with rose, flowers to- 
lerably large, smooth, and beautiful. ........ vig. 

pink, striped with red and white, a new co- 
lour ; of medium size, full vig. 

deep yellow, with reverse of petals coppered, 
very large and full, extra fine form {Glorie 

de Dijon type) vig. 

deep canary -yellow, flowers globular, large 

and full ; a fine pillar Hose vig. 

light flesh colour, shaded, large, globular and 
double, somewhat like Souvenir d'un Ami 

very large, full, and hardy free. 

blush-pink, centre delicate rose, large and 

full vig. 

bright flesh-coloured rose, large, full, and 

finely formed ; a superb Kose vig. 

like the Devoyiiensisj but more vigorous in 
the habit ; forming a fine climbing Rose... vig. 
creamy white, -centre bright salmon-piuk, 

flowers of moderate size and full vig. 

pale flesh, very large and full ; a moderately 

hardy and superb Rose dwf. 

orange and copper, centre salmon colour, fine 
deep petals and handsome bud, highly fra- 
grant ; a superb Rose mod. 

salmon-rose, reve-se of petals silvery, large, 
full, and well formed ; growth very vig^ 

orous, very distinct and good vig. 

delicate cream, suffused with pink, petals of 

good substance . mod. 

metallic rose, changing to pink, flowers large 
and well formed ; distinct mod. 


David Pradel S pale rose and lavender, mottled ; a peculiar 

flower, distinct and pretty., mod. 

Devonienais,*.,, S creamy white, centre sometimes blush ; a 

most superb and deliciously-scented Rose mod. 

Due de Magenta.,,,, pale flesh, delicately tinted with fawn, petals 

large and of fine waxy substance, flowers 
large mod. 

Duchess of Edinburgh „,S deep glowing crimson, very free flowering; 

distinct and very beautiful free. 
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Name. 

.EtolU lie Lyon ... 

Eland (dies de la 
cess Stephanie 

Gloire de Dijon. 

OouhHUt 

Uom^re 

Innocente Pirola, 

Isabella Spncnt.,, 
Jaune d'Oe 

Jean Bucher., 

Jean Pernet 

Jules Finger,... 
La Boult JOr,,,. 

La Sylphide 

LEnfant Trouve 

Letty Coles 

Louis de Savoie . 

Louis Iticliard ., 

Ma Capucinc . . 


Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

.... S lino striking snlphnr-yellow, deeper in the 
centre, very largo, full, and very tine form; 
one of the best yellow Roses ever raised vig. 

Prill’ 

salraon-orange-yollow, medium size; a seed- 
ling from Oloire de Djon vig. 

..,S P bulf, with orange centre, very largo and 
double, handsome foliage, and vigorous 
free-blooming habit ; the most useful of 
all the Tea-scented Roses vig. 

S salmon-pink, highly fragrant, moat beautiful 

in the bud mod. 

blush, with deeper centre, very free and 

hardy; beautiful in the bud free. 

... S very light fawn, changing to white ,* a charm- 
ingly formed flower of medium size ; 
beautiful in bud vig. 

.... S orange-yellow, flue buds for bouquets 

fine golden-yellow, flowers full and globular; 

medium size, beautiful.. dwf. 

... S salmon-ryellow, shaded witli rose-peach in 
the centre, large, full and globular, growth 
very vigorous; distinct and superb vig. 

......S light orange-yellow, outer petals paler, 

flowers of moderate size and double free. 

S bright red, passing to clear red, shaded 

outside of flower, large, full, and fine form vig. 

......S outer petals pale-yellow, centre rich nankeen- 

yellow, flowere globular and very large, 
with fine brojid smooth petals free. 

.S outer petals cream, tinted with pale car- 
mine, centre fawn, large, full, and well 
formed ; highly flagrant free. 

See Vicomtesse de Gazes, 

shaded pink, a sport from Madame Willermoz, 

S clear pale yellow, very large and full, good 

shape, and vigorous haiiit ; very fragrant free. 

copper-rose, changing to deep red in the 

centie, largo, full, and well formed 

orange-yellow, nasturtium colour, small and 

semi-double 
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Name, Description. Habit of 

Growth, 

MadaiMAngeUJacquier^ flamed cerise with coppered yellow at the 
base, charraiog briglit colour, flowers 
large, full, and well formed ; a distinct and 
beautiful llose 

Madame Barillet Dee- 

champs white, centre cream, large and well formed, 

very free bloomer, and excellent mod, 

Madame Berard St’ bright bulF or fawn colour, with slight sal- 

mon tint, flowers very large, full, and well 
formed ; a superb robust-growing Hose 
for pillar or wall UNob. 

M^adame Bonnet Eumard pure white, sometimes yellow in the centre, 

full, and of medium sisie, blooms freely... vig. 

Madame Bravy S See Alba Rosea. 

Madame Camille delicate rose, violet shaded, veined flowers, 

very large and full ; a fine Hose, free habit free. 

Madame Caro salmon-yellow, of medium size, fine form, 

very full vig. 

Madame Celina Noircy S salmon rose, flowers large and full mod. 

Madame Chenadane Ouln- 

eissean sulphured canary-yellow, beautiful bud in 

the shape of Madame Falcot ; distinct vig. 

Madame Cusin S purple-rose with white centre, tinted with 

y^'liow, largo, full, and well formed... vig. 

Madame Damaizhi butf, with salmon tint, outer petals cream, 

flowers large and full ; distinct and beau- 
tiful free. 

Madamt Denis 8 waxy white, centre fawn and flesh, flowers 

large, full, and cupped ; a distinct and very 
fine Rose, a peculiar musk scent vig. 

Madame de Si Joseph... fawn, shaded with salmon-pink, large and 

beautiful mod. 

Madame de Viiry S centre bright pink, slightly tinted, outer 

petals paler, good size, full free, 

Madame Emilie Dnpuy^)^ pale fawn, flowers large, full, and well form- 
ed ; a good Rose for wall or pillar vig. 

Madame Falcot deep rich orange-yellow, petals large, flowers 

double, rich dark foliage ; a beautiful Rose free. 

Madame Hippolyte Ja- 

main S white, centre copper colour ; peculiar.... 

Madame Joseph Halphen white, beautifully tinted with carmine ; full 

and free blooming mod. 



ttk HOSES/ 


Name. 


Mada mtJ osephSch warizS 


MadaniaJulesMargattinS 


Madame Lamhard., 


Madame Levet., 


Madam, e Mar^otiin S 


Madame Maurin 


Madame Sertot S 

Madame Tnfie P 

Madame Welchc S 

Madame ^ylllermoz S 

Mdlle, Cecile 

Mdlle Frangois Janin..,B 
Mdlle. Lazar ine PoizeauS 
Mdlle^ Marne Arnaud ... 
Mdlle. Marie Derton ...P 
Mdlle, MathildeLenaertsld 

Mdlle, Thtrhe Genevay 
Marcelin Roda.„„ S 


Description. Oahit of 

Growth. 

wliite, tinged with flesh-rose, full, medium 
size ; a seedling from Comteese Labarthe ; 

extra fine vig. 

copper and rosy ceiise, variulde, distinct and 

very pretty mod. 

fine, i>right red, large, full, aiul Well-formed 

t'uds ; beautiful and distinct 

buff, centre shaded Halm<ui, very much resem- 
bhng Gloire de Pijtm, cupped, attd 

full, vig. 

rich yellow, with salmon-pink centre, full, 

and of good form ... free. 

cream nnd fawn, flowers ja>jgo, full, and finely 
formed ; a heautifnl and distinct kind...... mofl, 

white, see Alba rosea mod, 

pale fawn, cliauL'ing to cream, shape and 
h.»hit like Gloiie de 7)/yo?i. flowers some- 

what paler ; a good Uose vig, 

flowers very large ami <luuble, of the finest 
form, the outside petals pale y fallow, the 
centie deep orange, often slnided reddish 

copper 

creamy white, centre tinted with fawn, petals 

very tliick and finely formed mod. 

golden }eIjow, colour clear anti beautiful, 
flowers cupped, tolerably largo and full ; 

distinct mod, 

orange yellow, sometimes coppery in the 

centre, flowers small vig. 

deep canary -yellow, Brnall conical-shaped 
hods; quit© a gem for imtton hole flowers mod, 
fine cauary-yellow, centre deep golden 

yellow 

pale yellow, changing to white, very laige 

and fine ; a good Kosc vig. 

fine bright rose, bordered with white, of 
medium size or largo, full, and very well 

formed ; climbing variety vig, 

fine peach-rose, large, full, and of fine form, 

blooms freely, very effective vig, 

pale lemon, centre canary-yellow, flowers 
good size, globular and full ; a bcautihil 
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Name. , Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

Marechal Bugeaud bright rose, very large and full ; a moderately 

hardy and excellent Rose mod. 

Marie de Medicis S centre fawn, outer petals mottled with 

crimson, highly fragrant.. mod. 

Marie Ducher P cream and fawn, flowers large, full, ami well 

formed, the shape of the flower and habit 
of the plant resembling Oloire de Dijon ; 

^ a good Rose free. 

Marie Guillot S beautiful white, large, globular, fuy, of very 

fine form ; a supeib Rose vig. 

Marie Sisley S cream, deeply margined and shaded with 

rosy salmon, size moderate, full, and very 

fragrant free. 

Marie Van Iloulte S whire, slightly tinted with yellow, border of 

the petals tipped with rose, flowers quite 

full and well formed ; a superb Rose mod. 

Marquise de Sanima ... copper rose, centre sometimes light rose, in 
the way of Relnc du Portugal^ large, full, 

and fine form 

Miss May Paul SP white, lilac in the interior, outside petals 

red, barge, well formed, and of a climbing 

liabit vig. 

Moire S pale yellow, shaded with buff and rose, large 

and full; distinct 

Monsieur Fartado very bright sulphur-yellow, medium size, 

full, and finely formed mod. 

Narcisse S fine pale yellow, l»eantifiil, an abundant 

blooming ami goo(i kind mod, 

Fina blush, very free blooming aud beautiful, but 

tlie flowers a little loose mod. 

Niphetos S wnite, centre pale straw, long buds, very 

large, thick petals in dry weather ; a su- 
perb Rose free, 

Pactolus lemon, centre pale yellow; a good and 

moderately hardy Rose free. 

Pauline Lahonte S outer petals flesh tinted cream, centre deep 

salmon-buff, very large, full, and fragrant; 

a distinct Rose mod. 

Perfection de Montplaisir clear lemon, handsome buds, good and dis- 
tinct 

Ferle de Lyon S deei> fawn aud apricot, colour of Madame 

Palcot, petals large, flowers globular ; a 
beautiful yellow Rose vig. 
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m 




Vlg. 


Name. Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

Perk dea Jardins S fiiie straw-yellow, sometimes deep canary- 

yellow, very large, full, fine form, anti ono 
of the beat yellow Hoses vig*. 

Princess Prosper 

d'Arembcrg siilmon-red, carmine in centre, reverse of 

petals clear cai mine, of medium size ; full 

Red iSafrano.,,,, this is a sport fiom Safrano^ and in every 

way equal to that well-known variety, but 
18 of a bright red colour 

Reine du Portugal golden yellow, flowers large, full, and globu- 

lar ; a distinct and good yellow Rose ...... mod. 

Heine Maria Pia deep rose, crimson in the centre, large, full ; 

a seeding from Qloire^de Dijon .. vig, 

Rahens S white, delicately tinted with rose, flowers 

largo and beunti fully formed ; a superb 

Rose mod. 

Safrano bright apricot, fine dark foliage, moderately 

hardy ; a most hoantjful Roho in tlio bud free, 

JShirlcg I/ibberd.,,., natikin-yellovv, medium size, cupped, full, a 

now colour, blooms freely vig. 

Soci'ates d^^oj) rose, fawn centre, largo and fnll free, 

tSombreuil S pale straw, large, double, and very beauti- 
ful ; hardy free. 

Souvenir d' Elise .S petals large, flowers full and generally per- 

fect, though occasionally it produces a 

hard centre ; superb Rose mod. 

Souvenir dePaulNeron S white with rose and bnfT tint, flowers 

large and full ; distinct and good 

Souvenir d'un Ami S salmon and rose, very largo ami full, large 

and handsome foliage; a superb Rose free. 

Souvenir de Madame 

Pernet salmon-pink, petals l)rt)ad, smooth, and even; 

a good Rose 

Triomphe de Milan S pale yellow, deeper in the centre, form and 

colour of Triomphe de Rennes ; a good and 
distinct Rose mod. 

Unique white ground, flamed with rose and purple; 

a distinct Rose, but delicate dwf, 

Vicomiesse de Gazes S yellow, centre copperish yellow, tender dwf. 

Yellow pale yellow, very large and fiite petals, beauti- 
ful in the bud, but very tender... mod. 
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CHAPTER XVJL 

Hybrid Tea Roses. 

ins is an entirely new family of Roses that has spran;> 
into existence during the past few years, and owes its 
origin almost exclusively to artificial hybridisation, 
most of the varieties being crosses between some species of tea 
and liybrid perpetuals. Now could we combine all the good 
qualities of the two races in one we should certainly have a 
group to satisfy even the most exacting of Rosarians, and such a 
result is probably only a matter of time. All the varieties of this 
class are but hybrids of one generation only, probably, as these 
are again inter-crossed with other varieties, the rough points and 
imperfections which many of them at present possess will become 
toned down or entirely obliterated. For with Roses, as with 
animals or birds, where two distinct breeds are crossed, we must 
frequently wait for even the third or fourth generation for satis- 
factory results. 

Already one or two varieties, such as Cheshunt Hybrid and 
Reiiie Marie Henriette, are taking a leading position in English 
rose-gardens. The great fault found, however, with most of them 
is that they do not open their flowers freely. This may be the 
case iu England, but it certainly is not so in this couutry. For 1 
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have tried nearly all of them, and never yet saw a flower refuse 
to open, except occasionally in the rainy season, when we have 
scarcely any sun for days together. On the whole, I believe, these 
will eventually be found one of the most useful families of Boses 
for our climate. For they have these advantages : they are more 
hardy and vigorous than Tea Hoses, and besides not only possess 
their free blooming qualities, but also embrace a wider range of 
colour. In fact they are just what is required where Roses are 
grown for quantity rather than for quality of bloom. They cer- 
tainly do not possess the grand size and exquisite form, or tl>o 
wmnderfully varied shades of colour to bo found in the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, nor can they lay claim to the delicate refined beauty 
found in most varieties of Tea Roses. 

They should be treated in the same way as recommended for 
Tea Boses, pruning, however, rather more closely. The exact na- 
ture of this operation must, however, depend on the vigour aud 
habit of each variety, points on which they differ very materially ; 
some leaning closely to the Teas and others inclining to the habit 
of the Hybrid Perpetuals. Thg following list embraces all the 
best varieties in this group > 

Name, Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

Beautrj of Stapleford Outer range of petals very pale pinkish rose, 
gradually shaded to a deep rosy centre ; 
flowcis very lar^e ; petals well reflexod ; 
seedling from rosea and Countess 

of Oxford free. 

Cammm China rose and deep yellow ; almost 

always striped with white free* 

Cheshunt Ihjhrid Colour cherry carmine ; larpe, full, open 

flowers ; very hardy and distinct vig. 

Countess of Pembroke,.,, Flowers of the finest fonn, quite full, and 

highly Boeuted; colour soft ; satiu-rose„, vig. 
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Name. - Description. Growth! 

Distinction Flowers not very full but of good form ; 

colour shaded peach of a tint difficult to 
describe ; opens very freely vig. 

Duchess oj Connaught,,.- Pale rose and lavender ; dwarf hybiid habit; 

flowers large and well formed mod. 

Duchess oJ Westminster Flowers exceedingly large, without being 
coarse, very finely formed ; colour bright- 
est cerise rob. 

Duke of Connaught Flowers large ; buds long and of very fine 

form ; colour deep velvety crimson, edged 
with the iirightest red ; the best of this 
class dwf. 

Hon. George Bancroft.,, Flowers very large; colour bright rosy crim- 
son, shaded purple ; distinct and good ... mod. 

Jean Lorthois China-rose, deeper in the centre, changing 

to lilac ; reverse of petals whitish ; large 
and full mod, 

Jean &isJey Flowers very large, very full of petals; colour 

outside petals rosy lilac, the centre bright 
pink free. 

Lady Mary FiizWilliam Flowers exceedingly largo, of giobillar form 
but scarcely full ; colour bright delicate 
flesh, much resembling Captain Christy ... vig. 

Madame Barfhelemy 

Level Kiel), deep clear yellow ; good form vig. 

Madame Etienne Level.,. Fino cherry red, bordeied with copper 

yellow ; lai^e, full and good form vig. 

Mdlle', Bi'igitte Violette Bright rose with light violet; large, very full 

aud of good shape free. 

Michael Saunders., Flowers very large, of good form ; very full ' 

colour, bronzy pink ; highly scented vig. 

Nancy Lee Colour bright rosy pink, dwarf hybrid habit; 

moderate size, very free flowering free. 

Pearl Pale flesh ; flowers rather small, hut pretty, 

much resembling a hybrid Noisette mod. 

Pierre Guillot Bright dazzling red ; petals bordered with 

white,- very large erect flowers ; well 
formed and a very free bloomer vig. 

Princess Imperiale Du 

Bresil Bright carmine rose ; large, very full aud 

well formed ; very sweet scented.... vig. 
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Name. 

Rdm Marie Eenrktte ... 
Ykcountm Falmouth^,,, 


Description, Habit of 

Growth. 

A red Oloire de Dijon ; large and full, well 
fonned, growth very vigorous, makes a 
good climbing rose,,.,.. vig. 

Flowers very large and of good form ; colour 
very delicate pinkish rose ; back of the 
petals bright pink ; highly scented like 
tho Moss rose free. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Noisette Roses. 

HE first species of tliis group was raised in America by 
Pbillipe Noisette in 1814 and sent by him to bis 
brother Monsieur Louis Noisette, at tliat time one of 
tbe leading nurserymen in Paris in 1817. 

It was produced from tbe seed of tbe old Musk rose {Rosa 
Moschata)^ tbe flowers of which bad been fertilised with tbe 
common. China rose. In the true Noisette family tbe peculiar 
perfume of tbe Musk Rose is very apparent, but in a very large 
number of varieties belonging to’ or ratber classed in this group, 
this distinctive feature bas almost entirely disappeared, owing, of 
course, to tbe fact that many of them are tbe result of crosses 
between a Noisette ..nd some variety of Tea or other Rose. This 
ibter-crossing bas been carried to such an extent that if wo trace 
tbe pedigree of some of tbe best varieties we shall find they have 
not bad a true Noisette as a parent for three or four generations, 
and in most instances one of tbe parents in each generation has 
belonged to a distinct family. All this bas given rise to much 
confusion iu the classification of many varieties. Take, for instance, 
the lord of the who^e Rose creation — “ Mareclial Neil” ; sometimes 
he is classed as a “ Noisette,” frequently as a Tea Noisette,” and 
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occasionally as a “ Tea” only. The attempt made by several compe- 
tent authorities to form a separate class under the term of ** Tea 
Noisettes” caunot be said to have been successful. The difficulty 
seems to be to know what to take from and what to retain in the 
original group ; nor is the term ‘‘Tea Noisette” strictly applicable 
to this hybrid group, as mauy of the varieties that are sometimes 
placed under it have been the result of crosses Avith other distinct 
families, for instance, Triomphe de Rennes had a true Bourbon 
Bose as one of its parents. 

This is certainly one of the most useful and valuable families of 
Roses in this country, as it is on them that we have mainly to 
depend for climbing varieties, and grown in this way they never 
fail to bloom profusely, that is, if treated liberally and pruned 
judiciously. For this purpose we must, of course, select the 
strong growing varieties, such as Marechal Neil, Lamarque, 
>Solfaterre, Cloth of Gold, Triomplie de Rennes, and Celine 
Forestier. In pruning these all that is necessary to be done 
is to cut back the strong growths about one or* two feet only ; 
this Avill induce them to throw out side shoots freely, on which 
the blooms will be produced. They are apt to bedbrne crowded 
with weak barren Avood in the centre ; these should all be*cut 
back to within one or two buds of the main stems. One thing 
must be borne in mind, that is, if Ave Avant these climbing varie- 
ties to grovv to perfection, we must supply them Avitli food and 
drink on the most liberal scale, to force the vigorous shoots^ es- 
sential to the productiou of the grand profusion of bloom they in- 
variably bear Avhen all their requirements are carefully attended to. 
In England it is no uncommon thing for plants of Margchal Neil 
to throw up shoots 20 or 25 feet long and produce from 1,000 to 
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2,000 flowers in a season. What an enormous strain this is on 
the plant we can easily imagine. If this subject was in the hands 
of that most scientific of Indian horticulturists, Lieutenant Pogson, 
he would probably be able to tell us the exact quantities of sul- 
phates of iron and lime or other chemicals necessary to support 
the plant through such a trial. 

The dwarf varieties of Noisettes, though generally producing 
small flowers, are extremely valuable where quantity rather than 
quality is a deeicleratum. These should be treated in the same 
manner as Tea Roses. 


The best Noisette Roses. 


Name. 


Description. Habit of 

Growth. 


Aimce Vibert Pufe white, blooming in largo clUvStere ; very 

handsome, glossy foliage 

Jdimec Vibert (varieffaled) A variety of the above with distinct mar- 

gined leaves 

American Banner Striped rose and white like the York and 

Lancaster ; semi-double ; more curious 

• than beautiCul 

Bouquet iVOr Deep yellow centre, copper colour, of medi- 
um size and full 

Celine Foresiiet^ Deep canary yellow; outer petals pale yellow; 

flowers good sized ; well formed and very 

* fragrant 

Cloth of Gold^ Pure yellow ; globular ; very large and verj 

double ; a superb rose but rather sky 

bloomer 

Eclair de Jupiter Light crimson colour, very beautiful and 

attractive 

Fellenhcrg Crimson ; very bright and beautiful; bloom- 

^ ing very freely in clusters ; semi-double 

only,...^.., 

Jaunc JDesprez Fawn colour, pink and fawn centre j highly 

scented and very vigorous 


vig. 

vig. 

free. 

vig. 

vig. 

vig. 

vig. 


jig. 

vig. 


T? ; , , 

The varieties marked thus* are the bestluited for climbers. 
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Name. 


Desoriptfon. 


Habit of 
Growth. 


Lamarquc*,,,. Sulphur yellow, very largo and full ; blooms 

freely in clusters 

Emily Plantier French white, light coppery tinge; flowers 

small but very pretty ..... 


Madame A, Carriere^ ... Flesh white, salinon yellow at the base of 
petals ; large, full and well fm-med ; a very 

vigorous climber 

Madame Caroline Kusler Centre canary yellow ; outer petals pale 

lemon ; flowers large and globular 

Jlfat?a7ne Miolan Carua^AoDeep sulphur yellow ; l.irge, full and good 

form ; a seedling from Cloth of Gold 

, Marechal Neil^ Rich, hiilliant yellow; petalslaige, smooth 

and of good suhstance ; flowers very largo, 
full, deep, and of exipiisite form ; the most 
superi> of all yellow roses, almost too well 

known now to need any description 

Ophirie Bright salmon and fawn ; distinct and pe- 


culiar 

Ihve d'Or Orange yellow ; flowers moderate size and 

* full ; a good climber 

Solfaterre^ .* Fine sulphur yellow ; superb, largo and very 

full 

Triomphe de Rennes^ ... Straw, centre pale yellowy highly fragrant ; 

flowers of good size a(ul well formed 

Unique Janne Pale fawn with flesh tint, very pretty and 

distinct colour ; blooms in clusters 

If. A. Richardson^ ...... Beautiful orange yellow ; large full and good 

« shape ; very vigorous 


vig, 

vig. 

vig. 

vig. 

vig. 


vig. 

vig. 

vig. 

vig. 

vig. 

vig. 

vig. 


The varieties marked thus * are the bo.st suited fur climbers. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Tuk Bourbon RoBii:, 

oURBON Roses but, a few years since, comprised one of 
the most important groups in the Rose family, bas been 
almost entirely superseded by the Hybrid-perpetuals, 
Teas, and the numerous other classes of Roses that have sprung 
into existence, and wbicli by their gorgeous colours, immense si:^, 
hue form, or delicate beauty, have enslaved all the affections of 
nearly every Rose-grower, to the almost total extinction of old 
friends tried and true. Take, for instance, tlie parent of the 
whole group, Rose Edouard. This was introduced in 1822, and 
for very many years was the only Rose of any value or beauty 
in this country, and even up to the present day we hare not a 
single variety that equals it in its profuseness of bloom. It is a 
strange fact that it has retained the name of Hose Edouard in 
this country, as in Europe it has always been known under the 
name given it by its French introducer, namely, Rose de ITle de 
Bourbon. Probably it may have been introduced to India direct 
from Bourbon, >vhere, it is stated, it originally bore the name by 
which it is best known to ns. 

Rivers, in bis Rose Amateur’s Guide, gives the following inter- 
esting history of this Rose : — 
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It is uow, perhaps, about fifty years since that a beautiful semi- 
double Rose, with brilliant rose-coloured flowers, prominent buds, 
and nearly evergreen foliage, made its appearance in this country, 
under the name of file de Bourbon Rose, said to have been im- 
ported from the Mauritius in 1822 by M. Noisette. It attracted 
attention by its peculiar habit, but more particularly by its 
abuudaiit autumnal flowering ; still such was the lukewarmness of 
Englisii Rose amateurs that no attempts were made to improve 
this pretty, imperfect Rose, by raising seedlings fiom it, though 
it bore seed in large quantities. This pleasing task Inis been left 
to our rose-loving neighbours, the French, wlio inavo been very in- 
dustrious, and, as a matter of course, have origin.'ited some very 
beautiful and strikir)g varieties, and also, as is usual ir) such 
cases, have given us rather too many distinct and fine sounding 
names attached to flowers withotit distinctive cliaracters. Many 
fables have been told by tiie French respecting the origin of this 
Rose. The most generally received version of one of them is, 
tliat a Fi'cncli naval officer was requested by the widow of a 
Monsieur Edouard residing in the island, to find on his voyage 
to Iiniia, some rare Rose, and that, on his return to the Isle of 
Bourbon, he brought with liim this Rose which she planted on 
her husband’s gnive; it was then called Rose Edouard, and sent 
to France as “Rose de ITlode Boiuhon.” This is pretty enough, 
but entirely devoid of truth. Monsieur Bre on, a French botanist, 
gives the following account, for the trutii of which ho vouches. 
At the Isle of Bourbon the irdiahilants generally enclose their 
lat»d with hedges made of two rows of Roses — one row of the coin- 
rnoQ China Rose, the other of the red four-seasons. Monsieur 
Perichou, a proprietor at Saint Benoist in the Isle, in planting 
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one of these hedges, found amongst his young plants one very 
different from the others in its shoots and foliage. This induced 
him to plant it in his garden ; it flowered the following year, and, 
as he anticipated, proved to be of quite a new race, and ditfeiing 
much from the above two Uoses, vjhich at that time were the only 
sorts known in the island. Monsieur Breou arrived at Bourbon in 
1817 as botaiiical collector for the Govet nni'Mjt of France, and 
curator of the Botanical and Naturalisation Garden there. He pro- 
pagated this Rose very largely and sent plants and seeds of it, in 
1822, to France. M. Breon named it Rose de Tile de Bom bon; ” 
and is convinced that it is a hybrid from one of the above Roses 
and a native of the island, ^‘Probably in this countiy the Bourbon 
are tlie most easily grown of all Uoses, and re(juire but little care 
and attention as compared with most of the other groups, though 
of course, like every thing else in the vegetable kingdom, the 
more we stiive to understand and comply with their re({nirernent8 
the more surely will they give ns an an) pie retumi for our labours. 
The whole of the family are free and constant bloomers, with fine 
foliage, bright colours and in general finely -shajx^d flowers. They 
vary very much in habit, many varieties being dwarf and compact, 
others of moderate growth, and some very vigorous and robust. 
The smaller growing kinds require to be pruned closely, and the 
more vigorous rather sparingly, as if tliese are cut too hard they 
will produce too much wood at the sacrifice of the flowers. 


Acidalie 

Apolline 


Name, 


List of Boltiibon Roses. 

Description, 


Habit of 
Growth. 


Blush white; in dry weather beautifully 


tifitt^d ; bilge and full vig, 

F/owerij light pink ; a veiy fiue rose vig. 
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Name, 

Baromie de Noi/mont ... 

Baronne Gonella 

Catherine Guillot 

Br Berth et 

George Beahad)/ 

Jules Jurgessen 

Louis Margottin 
Louise Odier .. 

Madame de ^Scrigue...... 

Madame Joseph Guyet.. 

Madame Marcckal 

Madame Sc i pi on 

Marie Parc ; 

Mitvqids Balhiano 

Mi dial Bonnet 

Modele de Perfection .. 

Perle D' Angers 

Queen 

Queen of Bedders 

Pei ne Victoria 

Sir J Paxton 

Souvenir de la Malmaison 


Description. 


Habit of 
Growth. 


Freeh roey pink, petals of jjood subetance ; 
flowers large, full and well formed, poa- 
sesaing a delicious violet scent rob. 

Bright cerise, with line bionzc hue ; large 
and full vig. 

Caiinine rose ; flowers large, well formed 
and full : a superb rose vig. 

Brilliant cherry red, large, full, and good... rob. 

Pin nlish crimson, finely cu}'ped, largo and 
full vig. 

Rose niag^Mita, velvety cartnirie witli slaty 
reflex in tbo centre, ver}" large, full and 
well formed vig. 

Satin lose, large and full free. 

Rosy pink, full and finely formed ; a good 
gn'wioo and beautiful ro-^e vig, 

Yeiy bnebt rowe in the cniitro ; borders of 
the la tals liglitcr ; large and full ; blooms 
m clusters vig. 

Ricli violet ciimson ; petals smooth and 
aiieli shaped free. 

Flesh colour, edged with white ; very dis- 
1 1 II Of vig. 

Vtiy bright rose, large, cu{>ped and finely 
formed vig. 

Flesh colon; with deeper centre; of medium 
size, full and of gotxl form and iiahn vig. 

Deen rose, tinged with silver ; very full, of 
medium size ; a good oid rose vig. 

Fhesh rose ; flowers large, full and well- 
fonned ; a good rose vig. 

Pale Satin pink, fading off to a beautiful 
carmine tiiU dwf. 

Very pde rose, alrnost wliite, large and 
full, finely’^ imnricate 1 vig. 

Clear buff rose, large ami full ; a very free 
bloomer free. 

Deep luielit crimsoo flowers ; remarkably 
fieo flowering, pr^iduced in clusters free, 

Sofr. delicate lose of medium size vig 

I 'right ro<*e, shaded criuHon ; free blooming mod, 

B ush, centre flesh, fine foliage and liabit ; 
one of the beet roses grown free. 
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Name, 


Description. 


Habit of 
Growth 


Souvenir de la Malmoieon A variety of the preceding, but with flowers 

a flour rouge of a clear shade of pJnk free. 

Victor Emmanuel Purple ai»d purpdsh maroon, large and 

double, good and distinct vig. 


Bourbon and Noisette Perpetuals. 


The varieties comprised in tins group are occasionally classed 
with the hybrid perpetuals. Most of them are very free bloomers ; 
the flowers are not large, but are well formed and generally pro- 
duced ill clusters. 


Name. 


Description. 


Hahit of 
Growth. 


; Boulede Niege Pure whiro, p^^tals of great Substfince, me- 
dium «ize. fine form ; one of the best vig, 

Comtesse Barhnntine Flesh colour, large, full and of good form .. vig. 

Coquettes des Alpes W lute, centre shaded witli rose; full, fine 

form rob. 

Coquettes des Blanches . Pure whit© globular flower; veiy large 

Louise Darzens Pure white, not large, but full and of good 

form mod. 

Madame Auguste Perrin Pale rose ; reverse of petals whitish, of me- 
dium size; a beautiful and distinct rose... vig, 
Madame Gustave Bonnet White, shaded with rose and carmine, me- 
dium size, globular form ; very free bloo- 
mer free. 

Madame Scipion Cachet Beautiful bright rose ; ediie of petals sil- 
very ; fine imhricnted flowers vig. 

Olga Marlx ... White, shaded with salmon ; medium siz^ 

Perfection des Blanches.,, Pure white, of medium size, full and of 

good shape mod. 

Perle des Blanches Pure white, rariier small but very free bloo- 
mer mod. 


China Roses. 


Tliese are also known in Europe as Bengal Roses, the parent 
of the whole race being Rosa vidica, a native of China. They 
are all dwarf and compact in habit, and are admirably adapted 
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for cultivation in this coutitry, where they thrive raost vigorously 
are easily propagated by cuttings, ami bloom more profusely than 
any other class of Roses. Of course we cannot claim for them the 
great diversity of form and colour found in the hybrid per- 
petual, or the delicate shades of colour, or the delicious fragrance 
of the Teas, still this is to a great extent compensated for by 
their continuity of bloom, their distinct form and colors, their 
hardiness and immunity from all the diseases and ills that rose- 
flesh is heir to. This hardiness and immunity from disease is no 
doubt principally due to the fact that they are almost invariably 
descended from one original species without liaving been crossed 
and inter-crossed with other types. The following is a list of the 
best varieties in this class : — 

Kame, Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

Ahhe Miland ReddiBli purple, oftetj streaked with white ; 

large and globular 

Archduke Charles., Pale rose, changmg to deep rriuison, very 

large nnd double (generally known in this 

country as Rom discolor) free. 

Belle de Florence — Pale cherry, medium size, seini-double, pro- 
duced in clusters rnotl. 

Clara Sylvian Pure white, rather thin petals, very pretty. 

Cramoise Szcperieure..,.,, Flowers large, very ilouhle, lich glowing 
crimson ; one of the most brilliant colour- 
ed roses in cultivation mod, 

Bucher Pure wliite, medium size, fine form, full, 

very free flowering free 

Eugene Deauharnais.,., Small, beautiful bright amaranth, perfect in 

bud, wlien about half expanded..,., dwf. 

Louise Phillipe Dark crimson, edges of centre petals almost 

white, of medium size, very doutile mod. 

Brilliant rich rose, colour tinged with salmon, 

large and full free. 

Bright vivid crimson.,,. vig. 


Madame Breon 
Marjoline. 
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Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

Mrs Bosanqaet Beautiful clelicat<^ waxy wlntp, very free 

bioomins!, one <*f thf* finest r<*Mes wh liave. 

(Th.H m occi'R'oimliy classed amongst the 

Bourbons) free. 

NapoJeon Bri^lit pink, very fine, large and double mod, 

Sunguinea Small, veiy douole dwf. 

Vitidifloi'a Flowers bnglit green, mote curious than 

beautiful, free. 

Dora Lawuet^ceana (Faiky Rose). 

Tills is frequently classed with the preceding, tliongh by 
ino.st botanists it is considered to be a distinct species. It is 
best grown as a pot plant, and under favourable conditions 
produces its pretty daisy-like pink flowers in great profusion 
tlironghout the year. Tliere seem to be two distinct varieties of 
this plant, the flowers of both heing of the same colour, one, 
however, being about double the size of tiie other. 

Rosa mb^rophylla. 

Tins is frequently called the Indian I^Ioss Rose, owing to tlie 
deep'greiui })ii(dc!y calyx tha,t suiroutnls the buds, eiisily recog- 
nised by its distinct, dense minute foliage; flowers very double, of 
good shape and medium slzo; out^w petals pale piuk ; centre deep 
carmine, dduue is also a. single white and a single crimson varie- 
ty in cultivation in Europe, but I have never met with them ia 
this country. 

Rosa Lyellii (Rose of thr Boon ). 

A very vigorous growing species, hearing large, double, pale 
pink or blush flowers ; grows and blooms freely in Oudh and the 
N. W. Provinces, but cauuot be induced to do so anywhere iu 
the vicinity of Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
SuMMKii Roses. 


E must now turn our attention to the many classes that 
are grouped together under the head of Summer Roses. 

I may here repeat wlnit has alieady been previously stated, that 
very few members of this sectioti arc adapted for cultivation in 
the plains, or at least not in Bengal. Probably, however, amongst 
my readeis there are a few ardent Rosarians who are blessed with 
a more favourable climate, and to these a short description of the 
various families may prove useful ; for amongst them there are 
some of the most beautiful Roses in cultivation. By the term 
beautiful I do not wisii to infer that they rival the perfect form of 
the best of the Hybrid Perpetuuls, or the delicate tints of colour 
found in the Teas, but these liave beauties of their owr»— some for 


their graceful habit of growth, others on the contrary for tljeir wild, 
vigorous, free flowering nature, defying all attempts to keep them 
within bounds, and a few for their unetpndied fragrance. Take, 
for instance, the well-known Bussorah, which, a few years since, 
was almost the only Rose known in our Indian gardens ; and 
although, in most instances, it has been discarded for the more 
showy Hybrid Perpetuals, none of them can bear comparison with 
it in fragrance. 
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Provence Roses (Rosa centifoUa), 

This is probably the most aucieut of all cultivated Roses. 
It is supposed to have been the huudred-leaved rose of Pliny, and 
the favourite flower of the Romans, and is believed to have been 
first introduced into English gardens about the year 1596, and 
even up to the present day.it is, with the old double wall 
flower, the chief ornament in the cottage gardens in the agricul- 
tural districts. They require to be pruned very closely ; every 
shoot must be shortened to three or four buds. If not treated in 
this way they soon become straggling and unsightly. The follow- 
ing^ are the most useful members of this fiimily 

Kame. Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

Cabbage or Provence Rose, globular, full, very large and fragrant, vig. 

Dc Meaux or Pompon.,, K< sy, pnik and lilac, ver}’^ small and pretty, dwf, 

Heine de Provence flowera glo.s.sy black blush, large and very 

double, form glo )nlar vig. 

Unique or Wiiite Pure while, u beautiful old vniiety vig. 

The Moss Rose (Rosa centifolia rnuscosa ), 

This, as the botanical name implies, is but a variety of the 
preceding group, though how or where it originated there no 
autlientic record. Some of our early writers on gardening mention 
the fact that the olu double Moss Rose was introduced into England 
from Holland about tlie year 1596, strange to say^ about the same 
time as its supposed progenitor found a borne tliere also. That it 
is only an accidental sport or offspring of the Provence Rose is 
borne out by the fact that plants raised from seed of the Moss 
Rose frequently revert to the old Provence form, showing no 
disposition to moss at all. Even in old plants it is no uncommon 
occurrence to find whole branches that pi oduce flowers without the 
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sliglitest appearance of moss. Unfortunately in the plains there is 
no chance of cultivating this group with any success. Plants will 
occasionally* grow with astonishing .vigour and flower freely, but 
with no more appearance of moss than there is in our old friend 
Eose Edouard. A curious instance occurred to mo some two or three 
years since with one of this family. I had a very fine plaiit of 
Baronne^de‘‘WassenaeT, This had flowered for two years in suc- 
cession, but^ as previously stated, without any of the glandular 
excrescence we term moss. Happening to mention the circums- 
tance to a very ardent llosariau residing in Simla, ho suggested we 
should try what a change of air would effect in it. 

It was accordingly transferred to his mountain home, and within 
three months the plant was in flower again, every bud on this 
occasion appearing in its proper form, and so it has continued to 
bear up in the present day. Thinking that after the plant had 
become w^ll acclimatised, it would perhaps retain its proper form, 
1 have, from time to time, had at least a dozen of its offspring 
brought down to the plains, but those that have survived this 
ordeal and produced flowers at all, have invariably been found 
entirely devoid of moss. 

Name. DescriptivUi. Habit of 

Growth. 


Alice Leroy Flowers lilac blush, sometimes rosy pink, 

large ami danble, good mossy buds ; I'orm 
■ cupped ; very vigorous liabit vig, 

Baronne dc Wassenaer. Flowers deep rose, globular in form, 
{»roduced in lai'Lm clusters ; a good rose, 
bin scarcely full enough vig. 

Celina Flowers deep rosy crimson, shailod with dark 

purple, occasionally streaked with white, 
very fine in tlie bud ; a delicate aud weak 
growing variety dwf. 
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Nnnie. Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

Common or Old Moss... Flowers pale rose, verj large and full, form 
globular, growth vigorous, foliage fine ; 

one of the best vig. 

Comtcsse de Marinais ... Flowers pale flesh when liifil, c>pcri^d, but 
quickly changing to white; vety largo 

and double rob, 

CrestpAi Mc^ss Pale rosy pmk, outer petals ofien as-iuuing 

a df^ep lilac tint; the (lower binls leuiiti- 
fully CJCsted, the crest sotm*tnm‘.s extt'iid- 
iiig to the leaves; an exiraoi diiiyry and 
heanlirid rose first noticed grovvuig on the 
walls <;f a con vt lit near I3ei no in KSwilzer- 

land in 1827 roh, 

OrnciliH Deep pink, globular in form, large ain't full, 

very free hlooiuing vig. 

Land Flowers rosy crimson, ot^casionally tinged 

with puiple ; largo and ver}^ full, form 
glohnlar, Imds lirnad, hold and well mossed vig. 

Lililc Gem A miniature inf>ss rose ; it forms compact 

bushes dens(dy covered with small doulilo 

crimson flowers, heantifnily iimssod dwf. 

Lii.remhourfj Flowers (haqi cnmstm, often shadt'd with 

puiple, of medium size and doubhq'^form 

♦ exp.imh'd, growth very vig<-rons ... mod. 

Pompon {Do McaiLn) Fiowcis Idnsli ; centres pale pink, small and 

full; cupped form. A vc-ry in icro'^t ing 

httle ro^o, but of rather dt'bcate habit dwf. 

IV/dte Lath,,, Flowers pafier white, occasnmally producing 

ptripe(i or pink petals, well mosBed, exqiu- 

Kite in hnd ; very large and ftdl mod. 

Unique Flowers pure wdnte, occasionally tinted with 

lake, medium size, well mo'^seil, beautiful 
cupped shape ; one of the best mod . 

IIVTdllD OR PERRETrAL MotsS RosES. 

This is one of tlie many new sections into wliich the Rose family 
is now divided^ jiosscssing all ilie properties of tlie Moss Rose Avitdi 
the desirable addition of being as free blooming as the Hybrid 
Perpetuals. They must be grown in very rich soil and require 
very close pruning. 
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Namo. Description, Plabit oi* 

Growth. 

Blanche Moreau Fine pure white, largo, full, aiul opening well, 

of perfect form, blooming in ciiistera ...... vig. 

Deu.il de Paid Foutauie..M\o^kiVi\ very large, but ratlier loosely form- 
ed, of a <le(jp rendi-^h purple colour Vig* 

Madame Edouard 0/-^,..lt(;ddiKh ciflnsoo, very large and full, habifc 
free and good ; one of the best and moBfe 

conaraut blooming vig. 

Madame Moreau Bright rose, veined nud shaded with red ; 

fioweis large, full, and expanded, as high- 
ly scented as the ohl moss vig. 

Souprei ct XotUng Fine bright rose, of peifect form, very large 

and good, highly scented ; the linest 

Y.iriery in this group vig, 

rcrpctual Vfhlic Pure white, blossoms in large clusters, not 

constant mod. 

P'jtiACH Doses. 

The French Hobo ijalVnxi) is supposed to have been intro- 
duced into Euglaud towaids the end of (ho vsixteouth contuiy, 
and until the iiilroduction of the Hybrid IVrpetuals and Teas 
was the favourite lluse of our P]uoU.sh growers. It is .stated Unit 
tlie once famed iiiirsories of Messrs. Loddiges of iTackuey 
possessed a collection of upward^ of two thousaud varieUes, but 
undoubtedly it was llio same tlieu as it is now, wbeio such nu 
immense number of kinds are bronglit forwaid. Tiie names are 
pleasing to the T'ar of the eiitliu.^iast searcliing for novelties, butthe 
’€‘yo seaiches in vain for dislinet cliaractcrs in the flowers. Rivers, 
in his Rose Amateurs’ Guide, gives the following interesting 
history nf rids group : ‘^This was one of the earliest Roses intro- 
duced to our gardens, and is suppo.scd by some to be the Rosa, 
Mdedii^ia of Piiny ; it has also historical claitris of much interest, 
fo'r.tho semi-double bright Red Rose ^rown iu Surrey for our 
London diuggists, and still cultivated extensively in tlie environs 
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of ProviMR, to make tlieir celebrated conserve of Roses is, according 
to a French authority, the Red Rose, the ancient badge of the 
House of Lancaster. Somewhere about the year 1277, a son of 
the King of England, Count Egmond, who h.ad taken tlie title of 
Comte de Cl.ainpagne, was sent by the King of France to 
Provins, witli troops to avenge tlie murder of the Mayor of 
the city who had been asstissi noted in some tumult. He re- 
mained at Provins fora considerable peiio"d, and on his return 
he took for his device the red rose of Piovins, which Thibaut, 
Comte de Brio, bad brongiit from Syria, on liis return fiom a 
crusade some years before. The AVhite Rose of the House of 
Tork was probably our very old semi-donhle variety of alhn. 

Our Provins Rose is also associated with recollections of the 
unfortunate House of Bourbon ; for when Marie Antoinette came 
to France in 1770, to espouse Louis XVI. , slie passed through 
Nancy, a city about 160 miles to the south-east of Provins, the 
inhabitants of which presented her with a bed strewed with leaves 
of the t^rovins rose. Alas! her bed was twenty years afterwaids 
more abundantly sfrewn with thorns by the inhabitants of Paris. 
Cluirles X. also on arriving at Piovins on bis return from the 
(kmp at Luneville, September 21st, 1828, was received in state 
by the authorities who deputed twelve young ladies to present 
him ^Yith the flowers and conserves of roses.” 

Out of the many thousands of varieties of this once popular group 
that have been introduced from time to time, there now remains 
scarcely more than fifty in cultivation, and even out of this small 
leinnant of a once glorious army not more tTban half a dozen kinds 
are generally cultivated. They are well adapted for cultivation in 
our llill stations ; and thrive in any good garden soil. They 
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require careful pruning ; all the weakest wood should be entirely 
cut out, leaving only four or six strong gro^YUls, and these must 
be cut back to six or eight eyes from the base or to the first 
plump bud. 


Name. Description. IJakit of 

Grt)wth. 

Bonhi de Nanteuil crimBon-pnrple centre 8onietim<^8 fifry rob. 

Blanclipfleur ^vhite, sli^itly tinted with flesh lob. 

Cynihie p-ile roHC, light rioirgin, be uilifiil, large mod, 

ly Aguenseau crmmin, richly ehadcd with pin pic, large 

. and full mod. 

Duchess of Buccleuch ... dai k roee, margin bliiHli, hcantiful vig. 

Bean rich velvety purple, centre scarlet vig. 

Marjolin purple, l.argc ami full lob. 

(Eiilet Parfait piue white, with broad stripes of rosy crim- 
son, beautiful, very double dwf. 

Ohl dark ciiiuHoii and scarict shaded, large ri»b. 

Perlc des Panachees white, strified with rose mod. 

liosa Mundi red, striped witli white, soinetiineH all red ; 

large and Heiui-doiiblo mod. 

Village Maid white, striped with rose and purple, large 

and full, of cupped form mod. 


IIybiud China Roses. 

This group originated by crossing the French and other summer 
blooming Roses with the Chinese, Tea-scented and Noisette varie- 
ties. They are of a very liardy nature, and grow most luxuriantly 
iu a cool climate, hut are not adapted for cultivation in the pjiains ; 
they must be primed very sparingly. Tbo following varieties cau 
bo recommended : — 


Name. Description. Hahit of 

Growth. 

Blairrif No. 2 rosy blush, fine largo petals, very handsome 

foliage ; fine pilou' or we»^'ping Hose vig. 

Brennus deep carmine, a loiudsouie old variety, 

wliicii forms a nohJe standard or pillar ... rob. 
brill lan^ glowing crimson, very showy, and 
a supero H<)8e ; forms a noble standard or 


pillur R ose rub. 


Chtnidole 
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Dcscri[)tion. Habit of 

Growth. 

Cornfe.'^ne dn Larcpe^le ... silvery vory disttnct atnl beniitiful ... vig. 

Double Marifmed Hip ... creamy white, l)eaiJtiffilly e(ige(i witli pink; 

H very pretty Rose free, 

Fuhpnis bright si^ariet-erunson, colour exquisite ; a 

hoe old Rose very showy, and an cxqui- 

> site pjllar or weeping Rose vig, 

Leopold dc Bavffremont.,, fresli rosy pink, shape perfect, beautiful, 
compact, Ireeddooming, and a fine pillar 

Rose vig 

JSIadamc Plantler pure wliite, an iii)nndant bloomer, and a 

good pillar Rose vig. 

Modome Iirvirve very beautiful and delicate bright rose, very 

large, full, and well formed 

Mo(jn<i liomt light blush, tinted with pink, very large and 

showy...,..., vig. 

IlYRTUD Bourbon Rosrs. 

'riiis family of Roses has been produced by crossing tlie Frencli, 
rrovenco and otlnn- summer itoses with the Bourbons. They are 
generally of a more vigorous habit than the preceding, being readi- 
ly distinguishvd from them by tiieir broad stout foliage. They re- 
qtiire the same treatment as the Hybrid China, but may perhaps be 
piuaed rather more ficely. 

Name. Description. Habit of 

Growth. 

Catherine Bonnard ccrisc-critnRon flowers, moderate size, full, 

and well formed ; a gooil pillar Rnyo 

Charles Lairson bright lose sliaded, very large and douhle ; 

a line Korg rob. 

Covpe (TTlehe delicate rosy flesh, large and double ; one 

of the mo.st I'oantiful of Hummer Roses ... vig. 

Juno pale rose, globular, veiy iaioe and full ; a 

handsome Rose, and oood for a pillar ...... lob. 

Madanie Isaac Pcrcirc.,. beautiful vivid cannine, foil, of immense 
fcize, perfect imbncited form, blooming 
all the season ; growth very vigorous ; 
fiist'Claes variety vig. 
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Name. 


Dc3cripi ion. 


Habit of 
Grow ill. 


Madiunc Jeanne Jaaberi fii^e carniine^ lar^o atui imbricated^ blooming 

late ill the nnuunii ; a gooil garib n Rose vig. 

Pant Perras pale ros'^ very laige and louidsome ; makes 

^ a fine atand irtl or pillar Rose rob. 

Paul liicaui biillianr carnduo, \ tn-y ‘larg«', most exipiisite- 

l}’^ formed, and ver}’ beuntifnl mod. 

Souvenir de JAons. Falvre fine scarb'l-ied. with .sltoy reflex, veiy huve, 

^ full, and well formed.. vie-. 


Titr Damask Dosk. {Rom Dmnaseeno). 

Tlie only variety of tlii.s group tliat can bo cultivaied with 
success in tlic {ilains is the well known Bussoorab, so extensive- 
ly grown in various parts of the country for the production of 
attar and Rose water. The Bussoorali is only valuable for its 
glorious perfume, for the flowers are only semi-doublo, with 
thin flimsy petals and very cvancscerit in colour, in fact lacking 
all the points that should be found in a good Rose. 

Mr. W. Paul in the ‘‘Rose Garden” says : Formerly all dark 
Roses were termed Damask, probably from tlie first daik varieties 
having borne this name. But there are now dark Roses ladonging 
to every section, and there are Damask Roses of every colour. 
The Damask are readily distinguislied from others by a robustness 
of growth, in conjunction with rough, spinous shoots and downy 
coriaceous leaves of a light green Qplour. Owing to this latter 
feature they present a striking contrast when introduced among 
other groups. The flowers are mostly of fair size ; some are large, 
and all are showy.” 

The Damask Rose is allowed to be of great antiquity. Some sup- 
pose it to be, of this Virgil speaks in the Georgies and elsewhere. It 
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is generally believed that it was first introduced from Syria, and 
brought to England in 1573. But Johnson, in “ The History of 
Gardening/’ says : — The learned Linacre, who died in 1524, first 
introduced the Damask Rose from Italy.” Who will fight tlie 
battle ? Vfe must not pause to do so ; wherever the truth may 
lie, it is evident that this Rose has been cultivated in England 
for a great length of time, and it affords a striking example of 
the treasures Nature’s plants are capable of yielding beneath 
the hand of the industrious cultivator, of the power given unto 
man to improve by Iris Labor the races of the vegetable work]. 
For two hundred years this Rose underwent but little change, but 
modern Rose growers have improved and varied it to such an 
extent, producing through it first, Damask Perpetual, then Hybrid 
Perpetual, that the favourites of so long standing are threatened 
with oblivion.” 

Name. Description. Habit of 

G rowtli. 

La Ville de. Brnxdlcs ... Hsht rose, mariiin blush, bn-ge and full vig^. 

Leda or Painted blush, edged with lake, full rob. 

Madmne Hardy.... white beautiful, large »nd full vig. 

Madame Stoltz pale straw, cupped vig. 

Madame Soeimans creamy white, shaded with bulf, large and full vig. 

York and Lancaster ... red and white, striped, large and full, liable 

to sport vig. 

Rosa alba. 

Rosa Alba, or the White Rose, so named probably because the 
original species^ is white, forms a sratdl but interesting group of 
old fasbipucd Roses none of which we believe have ever been cul- 
tivated in this country. They would probably grow vigorously 
in the Hills, but it is doubtful if they could be induced to thrive 
satisfactorily in the plains. 
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Name. 


Doscriptioii. 


Ilal'it of 
Growth. 


Blanche Belgique white, very fJoriferoim mod. 

Belle de Segur soft rosy flesh, echjies Itlush, beautiful, of me» 

dium eizo, full, form cupped rob. 

Celestial or Maiden's 

Blush flesh colour, be.iutifully tinted with the most 

delicate pink, of medium size, douhlo. 

eiipped mod. 

Fclicite Parmentler rosy flesh, ui.ugin blush, hirno and fud rob. 

Madame Audot,.. ^-iowsy flenb, lar^m arnl full imxh 

Madame Legras creamy wliite, large and full mod. 


Sc^OTCa liOSKS. 

Rosa Spinosissima, or the Scotch Rose, as the name implies, 
a native of Britain ; its cultivation, I believe, has never been 
attempted in this country, nor is it likely that it would succeed 
except at a higb elevation. 

BouitHAULT Roses. (Rosa Aljdna), 


Idle species of tliis group are entirely distinct from any other 
section of the Rose family. The shoots are long, very smooth 
and flexible, and in most instances entiily free from thorns. Tlio 
plants grow vigorously enough iu the plains, but can rarely, 
if ever, be induced to flower freely, and wlnm produced are 
invariably weedy worthless things. In the Hill stations, on 
the contrary, they bloom very j)rofusely, pro<lueing tludr flowers 
i!i large clusters, perfect in shape and of good size, but rarely 
double. 


Austrian Rosks. (R, hdoa), 

Ilarrisonii and the Rrrsian Ydloin are tlie showiest Yellow 
Roses in cultivation. Tlie latter cannot he too highly recommend- 
ed ; its flowers are of a deep golden yellow, and the young leaves 
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have the fragrance of the Sweet Brair. It blooms freely under 
ordinary treatment, but requires care in priming; the head should 
be well thinned, and the shoots that are left for flowering suflfered 
to remain long. Suitable only for cultivation in the Hills. 

]N'ame. Description. Habit of 

Growth, 

Austrian Yellow Ringlo mod, 

Austrian Coi^per Rin«;lo mod, 

Ilarrisonii ^ fmo o^oldeo yellow, double, flowers proftiaely roh. 

Persian Yellow the deepest 3 ellow, huge and fvill, superb, .. mod. 

llOSA SULPHUKKA. 

Tlid flowers of tbi.s variety are of the deepest and brightest 
yellow found among Roses, of good globular form, wery large and 
full. Unfortunately it is notorious for refusing to expand its blooms, 
and this cbarjicter has adhered to it for upwards of two hundred 
years. Paikinson, a writer of the seventeenth century, says: — 

The flower is so thick and double, that very often it hreaketli 
out on one side or another, hut few of them abiding whole and 
fair in our country I remember seeing several plants of this 
species at Mussoorie a few years since, and on making enquiries 
was informed that they bloomed freely year aft^r year, but rare- 
ly produced a perfect flower. I have plants in Calcutta that 
are growing vigorously enough, hut although planted upwards of 
four years, have never flowered. 

Sweet Bbiee. (Bosa rabi^hwsa). 

This dear old favorite is almost too w^ell known to need descrip- 
tion : it is common all over India, and grows freely if left to itself, 
and should never be pruned. It must be propagated either by 
budding or grafting' as cuttings cannot he induced to strike. I 
have only met with one variety in cultivation in India, and this is 
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probably the wild type of our English hedgerows, 
varieties are now grown in Em ope : — 

Hainc. Description. 

Celestial floworfl palo blush. 

Double White*, flowt-rs white. 

Double Scarlet ilowers ro.^y red. 

La Belle Distin^uee flowers btiirht r( d, cupped. 

Splendid flowers light crimson. 

Superb Red flowers bright red, very sweet. 


The following 
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CIIAPTEU XXL 
Climbing Slmmku Roseh. 

le various grou})s belonging to this section, like those 
Jesciibed in the preceding ebapter, are^ with but 
one or two exceptions, only suitable fur cultivation in 

the Hills. 

Aylsiiibe Roses. {l\om 

These may be desciibed as running Rosi\s ; theii growth is very 
slender and extremely rapid. Tln^y are of a very laird y nature, and 
for planting in rough situations where others will nob thrive, for 
covering old wails, trees or pilhiis, they have no (apnil. Being 
natives of Europe, they can only be grown succcs^fuily in Ibis 
country at a bigli elevation. 

Kamo. Desaiption. 

Deiinfif' s Sev(Ui})g {Tho^ 

resht/dinf) Rinnll and double. 

Dmulee Jiamhler whit(‘, staui-double, 

Madame Yiinand Morel CHrniiiip-iH)be, tinted with cerise ; flowers of 


luediuiu size, full, and finely fonneil, pro* 
diiCed in clusteie, extra line, bioomiiig in 
a'lnuiin. 

Hxiga pale flesh, larpie and double. 

Splendens flcBlt colour, large and double. 


\'ir<jiniaii Ramhler in the way of Dundee Rambler^ but the 

flowers shaded with pii k ■, adaiirablo for 
weeping. 
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Eveugreen Roses. (Ii^osa f^empervirens). 

This species is not actinilly evergreen as tlie name* would imply, 
although it retains its foliage in a cohl climate longer tlian that of 
any other member of the Rose family. In this country however, 
where the majority of Hoses are more or less evergreen, the pr^culiar 
characteristic of Rosa seaipemrens is of no value. In very bleak 
situations, at a high altitude, it would doubtless {)rove exceedingly 
useful. The flowers are small but extremely double, and are borne 
in dense drooping corymbs of from twenty to fifty blooms each. In 
pruning all tb.e thin wood should be removed, and the s^mots left 
for blooming should simply have their tips pinched ofl’. 


Name. IJoscription. 

Donna Maria pure white, small nnd (ioublc. 

Feliciie Perpetueo creamy wlnte, beautiful, hiuuJI and full 

Flora rosy fiftsb, luii. 

Leopoldine (V Orleans wtiite, tipped wir.h red, small and doub’o. 

Ml/rianihes Rcnoncale ... bill^h, ed^eii with rose, small ami double. 
iiampanle pure white, double. 


Rosa Multifloha. 

The varieties belonging to this group, although tlioy grow vigor- 
ously enough in the plains, produce but very insignificant flowers, 
and then very sparingly after being planted for several years At 
an elevation of about 5000 to 0000 feet in tlm Himalayas tliey seem 
to find a home in every way congenial to them, blooming most pro- 
fusely year after year without any atteiitiou being given them. 

POLYANTIIA Rosies. {R. J'oipanfha), 

Japanese Roses, producing white flowers, and closely allietl to, if 
not varieties of, R. midti/lora. They are of very rapid growth, and 
valuable for climbing. 
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Nanie* Description. 

Bijou dc Lyon \ pure white, small, fail, and imbticated, pro- 

duced in cluHters, 

DoMe (Duplex) double wlnte. 

Single (Simplex) single white. 


Banksian Hoses. (Rosa Banhia(), 

The Banksiaihs are tender evergreen Roses, very v^igorous in 
growth, with small and beautiful shinitig leaves.* No pruning is re- 
quired until they become much crowded with branches^ when a por- 
tion of the strongest shoots may be removed ; all the weaker ones 
should be left, as from these the flowers are produced. 


Name, * Description, 

Fortuniana .while, large and very sweet ; introihiced from 

Clnn/i ... 

)Miite wlnte, very fragrant, scent of I ho vit>lefc 

Yelloxo JcUow, llowering freely in small clusters...... 


Rom teniaia or Rot^a heidijala, a very common plant in Bengal, 
also belongs to this group; it is of very rampant growth witii bright 
glossy folingCj its pure white single flowers being produced in dense 
clusters. 

Rosa Gigantea. 

Tills species is described by Firminger avS producing no flowers, 
such is not however tlm case; in its wild state it flowers as freely 
as the common Dog Rose : under cultivation it certainl}^ blooms 
very rarely, except on plants that have been left entirely undisturb- 
ed for some years, and yet Rosa ffiijaiitea is probably tlie most 
useful Rose in our gardens in Lower Bengal, for we depend almost 
exclusively upon it for stocks on wbicb to graft our Hybrid Perpe- 
tuals^ Teas and Noisettes. It roots more freely than any other spe- 
cies with which we are acquainted, aud is the most obliging foster 
parent in the whole Rose family. 
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CHAPTER XXir. 

American Roses. 

i is not perlinps generally known that a large number of 
varieties of Roses have oHginafod in America ; some 
of those are to he found in our gardens, but having 
been imported from England, their original hirtb-place has not 
been revealed. The following list compiled* by the celebrated 
American Rosariau Mr. II. B. Ellwanger, contains much interest- 
ing information 

A Monograph of Roses which are of American origin has, I 
believe, never before been attempted ; not, perlinps, because there 
has been a want of interest in the suitjoct, hut because of the 
inherent difficulty in procuring reliable data. To discover the 
parentage of the various vaiioties, and llie names of the raisers, 
has been an arduous undertaking, and I regret not being able 
to present a complete record; tliis, however, was hardly to he 
expected. Two, classes have had their origin in America, the 
Prairie and Noisette Roses. These two classes give the most 
valuable climbers which we have, though our Transatlantic breth- 
ren do not take very kindly to the former. Besides these two 
classes, many varieties m otlier groups have had their origin in this 
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coil 11 trj', several of which are leading sorts in nil Rose catalogues 
of prominence, hut onr chief contributions must be considered the 
Prairie and Noisette varieties, as introducing new and very im- 
portant groups. 

The 1 rairie Rose {Rosa riihifolia) is indigenous to this country. 
Seeds of this \^ere sown about 183G by Messrs, Bamnel & John 
Feast, of Baltimore. The seedlings from this sowing were then 
fertilised by soino of the best Roses grown at tlie time, and from 
this lot came Baltimore Belle and Queen of the Prairies. The 
Messrs. Feast, together with Joshua Pierce, of Washington, hav^e 
raised nearly all the varieties of this class possessing any merit. 

* 

Thoiigli inferior in quality'to the Tea Noisettes, their hardiness 
and vigorous habit make thorn of great value when the more 
beautiful Noisettes are too tender to be made usefiih As an indica- 
tion of their populnn ity wc may state that, next to the Remon- 
tant Roses (H. P.) more plants are annually sold of tlie Prairie 
than of any other class. Baltimore Belle 'when in blossom gives 
a display of whicli any one may be proud, whether the flowers 
are viewed individually or in the mass. It is much to he regretted 
that no further development of this really valuable class has been 
made. There is no reason wliy we sliould not succeed in obtain- 
ing a new class of hardy climbers which shall, in a great measure, 
combine the good qualities of the Hybrid Perpetual, Noisette, 
and Prairie Roses. By patient study and care this may be dene. 
Who is there that will do it? To accomplish this desired result 
the Prairie vaiieties might he made the seed parents, and 
fertilised by different varieties of Remontant and Noisette Roses 
known to be good seed-bearers and that are otherwise desinibie 
sorts. 
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A few years ago Mr. Henry Bennett, of Salisbury, England, 
commenced a series of experiments in the production of new Roses 
by artificial fecundation ; selecting a number of sorts among the Tea 
and Hybrid Perpetual groups, and seeking, as far as possible, to 
combine and blend the several good (jualitievS possessed by each. 
He has ill this way founded a new, and what will certainly prove to 
be a very valuable class of Hoses — the Hylirid Teas. Indeed it is 
my opinion that this group of Hybrid Teas will, by the improvements 
which are certain to be made, soon constitute our most popular 
class of Roses. What has been accomplished by Mr. Bennett is 
very good evidence, to my mind, of wliat can be done by us, in 
producing a class of Iiardy H. P. Climbing Rost s. 

In the list of American Roses tliere ai-e several varieties with 
which I am uuaccpiaiiited, and the dcsciiptions, therefore, are 
tliose of tlie raisers, or, where in a few instances it was not possible 
to obtain tliese, tlioy are described by reliable parties acquainted 
with the varieties. Whenever possible, botli the name of the 
raiser, and the year when the vaiicty Was first sent out, arc given, 

Pkaikik Rohes. mhl/oifa). 

These possess great vigour of growth, bloom lale in the season 
in large clusters, and though the individiial ilowors lack nnany of 
the dcsiiuhle features found in otlier classes, none are more elfec- 
tive in tlie mass. Anna Maria (raised by Sammd Feast, of Balti- 
more, Md., 1843), colour blush or pale pink, full dowers ; has 
very few thoins. Aujia Eliza (Williams^, dark purplish-rod. 
Baltimore Belle (Samuel J. Feast, 1813), white, with blush centre, 
of good full form. Tliis seems to have some Noisette )>iood, which 
makes it a little tender in very severe wintei’s; it is, however, 
the most beautiful of the class, Eva Corinne, pale blush. Gern 
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of the Prairies (raised by Adolphus Burgess, of East New York, 
1865), a hybrid between Queen of the Prairies and Madame 
Laffay (Remontant) ; rosy-crimson, occasionally blotched with 
white, Jane, rosy-blush, double and finely shaped. King of 
the Prairies (Samuel Feast, 1843), pale rose. . Gracilis (W, Prince, 
1845), rose, varying in hue. Linna'au Hill Beauty, white or pule 
blush, Madame Caradori Allan (S. Feast, 1843), bright pink, 
semi-double. Milleclgeville, pale blush, tinged with flesh. Miss 
Gunnell, pale pink. Mrs. Hovey (Joshua Pierce, of Washington), 
pale blush flowens, becoming almost white ; resembles Baltimore 
Belle, but of rather hardier habit. Mrs. Pierce (J. Pierce, 1850), 
blush. Pallida (S. Feast, 1843), blush, much resembling Superba. 
Perpetual Pink (S. Feast, 1843), rosy-purple. Pride of Washing- 
ton, deep rose ; small flowers, but distinct and double. Queen of 
the Piairies (JS.B'east, 1843), bright losy-red, frequently with wliite 
stripe ; foliage largo and quite deeply serrated. Kanunculiflora, 
small, blush flowers. Superba (S. Feast, 1843), pale rose, chang- 
ing to blush. Triumphant (J. Pierce, 1850), deep rose, double and 
compact. There have been a few other varieties in commerce, 
but the above constitute those which have most commonly been 
grown, and are tlie only ones now propagated. The most valuable 
•are — Anna Maria, Baltimore Belle, Gem of Piairies, Mrs. Hovey, 
Queen of Prairies, and Triumphant. 

Noisette or Ciiampney Roses. 

Rosa Noisettiana, or Rosa Champneyana, or Rosa moschata 
hybrida. The Noisette Rose is a product of America, and obtains 
its name from Philippe Noisette, a florist of Charleston, South 
Carolina. John Champuey, of Charleston, from the seeds of tho 
White Musk Rose, fertilised by the Blush China, raised a variety 
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whicli was called Cbampney’s Pink Cluster. A few years after 
this, Philippe Noisette, from the seed of Charapney's Pink Cluster, 
raised the Blush JNoisette, and this he sent to his brother, Louis 
Noisette, of Paris, under the name of Noisette Rose. The true 
name, therefore, for this class, should be the Champuey, but the 
change cannot now be made. This group is naturally of vigorous 
growth, nearly hardy, and produces large clu-teis of dowers •, but, 
through hybridisation with tlie Tea section, the original character- 
istics have in part disappeared. 

The varieties now generally grown are less hardy, and have 
nearly lost tlie clustering tendency ; but the dowers have much 
more substance, and are far more beautiful. America (Prof. C. G. 
Page of Washington, 1). C. ; sent out by Thomas G. Ward, 1859); 
growth vigorous ; ^lo^Yers large, creamy-yellow, with a salmon tinge ; 
a cross from Solfaterre and Safrano, Beauty of Greenmount 
(James Peutland, of Baltimore, 1^54), rosy-red. Obampney's Pink 
Cluster (John Champuey), very vigorous; fl >\verspink, semi-double. 
Cinderella (C. G. Page, 1859), rosy-crimson. Dr. Kane (Peutland, 
185G), growth free ; dowers large, sulphur-yellow ; a shy bloomer 
on young plants ; in the South it is higlily osti'enuvl. Isabella 
Gray (Andrew Gray, of Charleston, S(iuth Carolina, 1854), growth 
free; flowers large, gold ri-ytdlow, full and fragrant; on young 
plants it does not dowser fully, and often opt us badly : a seedling 
from Cloth of Gold. Nasalina (A. Cook, 1872), “of vigorous 
growth; flowers pink, of flat form, very fragrant ; a seedling from 
Dcsprez.'’ Tuseneltea (Anthony Cook, of Baltimore, 18G0), pale 
yellow; a seedling from Solfaterre.” W^)odland Marguerite (J.Pent- 
laud, 1859), growth vigorous ; flowers pure white, freely produced. 
There have been other American varieties of tlils class, but I 
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am only certain of those above named. We hope our southern 
rosavians will introduce some new types and colours of Noisettes ; 
almost the only ones of value we now have arc shades of yellow 
and wliite. In the Soutli many Noisettes seed freel}^, and great 
improvements might easily be made by resorting to manual fecun- 
dation. 1 see nothing to prevent the obtaining of tlie same shades 
among the Noisettes that we liave among the Hybrid Perpctuals. 

BocauioN ItosKS. 

Charles Getz (A. Cook, 1871), a hybrid ; growth very vigor- 
ous, making a good climber ; quite hardy ; colour deep pink ; very 
fragrant.” George Peabody (J . Peutland, 1857), growth moderate, 
colour pnrplisii-crimso!! ; a probable seedling from Paul Joseph. 
Oplitz (A. Cook, 1871), “a hybrid ; growth moderate, colour fiery 
red ; a seedling from Gloirie des Rosomenes,’’ Ronuo (A. Cook, 
18f)8), named after General Ronno, of Pliiladtdphia ; colour deep 
pink. Seiina (Peter Henderson, 1859), identical with Ilermosaj 
from which it is a sport, except that it is of stronger growth. 

Bengal Rose. 

James Sprunt (Rev. James M 8pruut, 185<T), sent out by 
Peter Henderson, 1870; like (hamnisie Supericur, but of vigorous 
growth, making an excellent climbing sort. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 

Belle Americaiue (Daniel Boll, of New Yoik), deep pink colour; 
flowers small, but of flue form. ]\Iadaine Bdl (Daniel Boll), 
sent out by M. Boyeau of Angers^ France, in 1859; groivth 
vigorous ; foliage very large and bandsnrne, of a pale green colour ; 
spines numerous ; flowers large or very large, form flat, colour 
carmine-rose ; a free autumnal bloomer and very hardy — perhaps 
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the most hardy in the qlass. One of the most superb Hoses for 
the garden. Madame Trudeau (Daniel Boll, 18o()), deep rose, 
double and well formed. Charles Cook (A. Cook, 1871), scarlet- 
crimson. (Boutina (A. Cook, 1871), rosy-pink. II Defense (A, 
Cook, 1871), shining red, Camellia fon»i, tliornloss. La Briliiante 
(A. Cook, 1872), brilliant red ; raised from Napoleon 111. Rosa- 
lina (A. Cook, 1871), rose colour. Souvenir de Rresideut Lin- 
coln (A. Cook, 181)9), dark velvety crimson. These aie the only 
varieties 1 can luuno of American origin, thoiigh others Inxve been 
raised. M. Boll, now dciceased, who was hy hirth a Swiss, pro- 
duced aiuiiuher of seedling Hybrid Berpetnals of merit ; several 
of these were sold to parties in Franco, who sent them out as 
their own. Among these was Madame Boll. It would be in- 
teresting to know, whether any among them besides Madame 
Boll are now famous. 

Tea Roses. 

American Bannc]’ (George ( ^artwiight, of Dedlmm, Mass., 1877), 
sent out by Peter Henderson in 1878; a sport fiorn Bon Siiene; 
growth moderate, foliage quite small an<l leathery; flowers carmine, 
striped with whit(‘. The form and fragiance uf the flowers semu 
the same as in the old variety, hut in hal)lt they are entirely 
distinct. It will perhaps be popular as a novadtj, hut it has no 
intrinsic merit to make it valuable, and we cannot commend it, 
Caroline Cook (Anthony (dook, 1871), colour piuk; a seedling from 
Safrano. Cornelia Cook (A. Cook, 1855), growtii moderate, 
flowers wdiite tinged with flesh, large and vory full ; not a free 
bloomer, and often does not open well, luit a superb Rose when well 
grown ; a seedling from Devoniensis. Desanfres (A. Cook, 1855), 
‘^colour flesh, verj^ distinct from any other Tea Rose; a better 
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bloomer than Cornelia Cook, and a good winter flower. Raised 
from Devoniensis.” General Washington ( C, G, Page, 1860), 
rosy-crimson. Isabella Sprunt (Rev. James M. Sprunt, 1855), 
sent out by Isaac Buchanan, of New York, in 18G5 ; sulphur* 
yellow, a sport from Safrano, which variety it very closely re- 
sembles in all save colour of the flower. Paradino (A. Cook^ 
1858), canary-yellow, small flowers ; a seedling from Le Pactole, 
President ( sent out by Mr. W. Paul, of London, in 18G0), growth 
moderate; colour rose, with salmon shade; flowers large, moderate- 
ly full, much resembling Adam, Mr. Paul, the disseminator, 
states that this is an American variety, but I am unable to learn 
by whom it was originated. 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 

Nbw Roses. 

HE French as a nation are proverbially imaginative, but 
this trait seems to liave attaiued its greatest develop- 
rnent amongst the raisers of new Hoses. Varieties 
that, if not actually worthless, at least are not e(|ual to hundreds 
of the older kinds, are sent out yearly by tlje dozen. I'he glowing 
descriptions given of them by their raisers not only deceives the 
inexperienced amateur but frequently also many a staid old hand 
whose experience certainly should have taught him bettor ; hut 
no, the incessant thirst of the ardent rosarian for n()V( Ities, like 
the thirst of the inebriate, must be appeased by drinking again at 
the same fountain that has so frequently proved fatal to his happi- 
ness. This is a subject on wliich I can speak feelingly. For many 
years past I have imported almost every variety that has been in- 
troduced, averaging perhaps fifty new names yearly. I say new 
wayae's advisedly, for many of these supposed novelties eventually 
turn out to be old friends in disguise, and what has been the result 
of my importations? Why, at the end of ten years, out of 
Sfiy 600 varieties obtained, certainly not more than fifty 
of them belong to the first class ; another fifty may be described 
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HB second class ; the other four hundred varieties have proved 
cither synonyms of older kinds,, or miserable failures fit only for 
the rubbish heap ; — in fact at least half of them have already found 
a place there. Year after year I cry out “ hold, enough/’ when 
in the spring disappointment follows disappointment as the bloom 
of each new aspirant for fatne unfolds itself and prove to be 
almost worthless. Year after 3'ear a determined resolution is 
formed never to import another Rose, but to leave it in the 
hands of others and await the result of their foolhardiness 
before embarking in any more new varieties. This resolution 
remains unshaken all through the summer. In autumn, however, 
tlio catidogues of the Pauls, Cranston, Cant, Turner and the other 
mighty men of Roses commence pouring in, ieemir)g with glowing 
descriptions of all the now introductions of tlie year. What an 
effect tlu'se have, not only on the nerves hut ou the detertnined 
resolution taken some months previously. You may have seen 
the same glaring description given in ]nevious years to otlier 
varieties wliieh have eventually iuru(‘d out to be a snare and a 
delusion, but all tins isremomber<‘<l no more. Perhaps to complete 
our discomfiture, the catalogues of the French growers will come 
to hand; what glories are liere displayed; every vaiiety offered 
issuperor to anything we have ever seen ; it is tres remarqiiablef 
tres grand specialiie, forme parfaitCj sivperbe variete, admirable^ 
ment fait f variete distinauCj tres brillant et d\in grand efet^ 
nvignifiqae variete, and a thousand other glowing terms in that 
most insinuating of all languages. No mortal, at least not a 
devotee of the Rose, can withstand it, and the consequent result is 
that resolutions are thrown to the winds. Once more we brave 
fate, for surely she cannot be always un propitious. Could we be 
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brave enough to carry out the suggestion contained in the following 
lines we might be able to adhere to our resoluiioub never again to 
embark in novelties : — 

To grow? or not to grow ? that is the question : 

Whcthci ’tis nobler in llic mind toflufler 
The greatest torment of a. gardener’s life 
In poring yearly tlirougli “fat c.'ilalogue<^,” 

Or to take means by popping them, when seat, 

In the waste basket — to bo looked to 
No more; and by doing so, to say we ciul 
The thirst for new and “special novelties” 

That flesh is heir to. ’I'isa consummation 
Devoutly to bo wisliO'k To grow ? — To sow ? 

I’o grow ? — perebanco to cram our beds and borders 
AVilh useless rubbish. Aye there’s the rub ? 

It is refresliing to turn from these barren lists of the French 
raisers to tltose of our own country, not so redundant in quantity, 
or with descriptions so charged with the overllowings of an oxiiber- 
ant imagination, and giving promises which are never likely to he 
fulfilled, English Roses have to pass through an ordtsui to which 
the French varieties are not. subject ; they are submitted to the 
consideration either of the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, or of the judges at our great exhibitions ; they 
are seen by most of the Rose growers in the kingdom, and, con- 
sequently, when they are put into catalogues it is easy to see whe- 
ther those descriptions are justified or not. It is yet too early to 
give a decided opinion as to the merits of varieties introduced in 
1884 and 1885, for although immy of the former have llowored 
with us this season, the plants are not yet sufficiently acclimatised 
to produce first class blooms. As far, however, as we are able 
to judge, there are but very few amongst them that will take a 
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position in the front rank of Rose society. The following we con. 
aider the most promising : — 

Htbbid Pbbpetuals. 

Name. Description. 

Bao'onne N, De Roiks^ 

child Silvery rose, large and double 

Behuncc Vermilion, whaded carmine ; large and full . 

Clhnhing Pride of Wal^ 

tkam Light ealmon-pink, same flowers as the 

type, but the plant has a vigorous habit,, , 

Climbing Ilippolgte Jam- 

ain Bright rosy carmine, good glossy folinge, 

rendering it very desirable as a climbing 

or pole Hose 

Docteur D'(h\ Shaded red ; large and full, shaped like a 

tea-scented variety ; very free 

Duke of Marlborough ... Bright re<l, faint tinge of ciimson ; large 

and well formed ; vigorous 

Ella Gordon Bright cherry colour ; large and full 

Efendard De Lyon Bright red ; large and w^h-fonned 

Oloire Lyonnahe B’lowers large, well-formed and full, colour 

of a beautiful shade of chrome-yellow, a 
cross between Baronne Ad. de Roth»child 

and Madame Falcot ; a grand addition 

Gip-^y Ked, shaded deeper ; medium size 

Lady of the Lake Peach colour 

Laurent De lliUe Light cherry-red ; imbricated ; full, fiee ..... 

Madame PUaval Bright clear red ; large and full 

Madame Therese Dela- 

cour Bright carmiue-pink ; moderate size ; full ... 

Mrs. 0. Swailes Beautiful flesh colour, bright and clear ; 

petals broad ; free 

Mrs. O. Dickson New shade of satiny pink ; large ; vigorous 

Mary Bennett Brilliant rosy cerise ; fine for forcing 

Marshall P, Wilder Cherry carmine, large, serai-globular, full, 

and well formed. An American variety, 
recommended for its vigour, hardness, and 
freedom iu blooming., 

Mary Bennett Brilliant rosy cerise, large, and of beautiful 

form, opening well, thoroughly perpetual ; 
a fine exhibition Uose 
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Name. Description. 

Pride of ReigaU Tbe first striped Hybrid Perpetual Rose; it is 

the light crimson of ComtemcVOxford from 
which it eportecl, charmingly striped with 

white 

president I Crespo Bright pink or light led; large and full 

Professor Edward Regel Cense-red IurL'e, full, and of perfect form ; 


Prosper Laugier Scarlet-red, shaded with briliiuiit carmine, 

large and full 

Princesse A, D Orleans Satiny flesh pink ; vety lar^e and full 

Princesse Be Bearn Deep rich crimson, tinged bright vermilion ; 

large, and of fine form 

Soui^en ir JTxi Ipltonse 

Laval lee Deep chestniit-red ,* large and full 

Victor Hugo Rich crimson-red, shaded purple ; large 

Tea-scknted. 

Charles de Legradg Carmine, passing to Chinese pink, with a 

silver margin to petals ; large and double 

Grace Darling Base of petals creamy white, tinted and 

siiaded towards edges pinkish peach ; 
large 

Mademoiselle A lexandrine 

Bruel A pure white seetlling from Gloire de Dijon; 

large and full 

Souvenir de Gabriel Bre- 
vet.., Ligiit salmon, bright pink in centre ; well 

foinn^d 

Sunset A really fine novelty, it is a sport (hut a 

rich tawny shaded eafFron-coloured flower) 
from Perk des Jardines^ nearly tlie colour) 
of Madavie Falcot^ but double, as the 
parent 

Hybkjd I’ea-scisntkd. 


fr, F. Bennett Of the same colour as GinSral Jacqueminot^ 

and, from its size and ttie freedom with 
winch the blooms are f)n>{iuced, it has hocii 
likened to a criiusou “ Niphetos’h.... 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Roses for Exhibition. 

LTnouGiT the culture of the Rose has for years beea 
steadily increasing throughout ludia, still much 
remains to be done before our Queen of Beauty can 
attain that degree of popularity ivhich she has secured iu almost 
every other civilized country in the world. It has been asserted 
that the number of Roses grown in England has increased at least 
a hundred-fold during the past thirty years, and it is claimed that 
this increase is mainly due to the establishment of Rose or Flower 
Shows in almost every town or city throughout the country. There 
is no race of people iu t\ie world who so steadily, and frequently 
unknowingly, practically illustrate the truth of the good old 
axiom, that, ^‘example is ^letter than precept,” as the Euglish. 
Put before tliem, say, a prize stand of forty-eight Rose blooms, 
every flower in the highest stage of perfection, it will not only 
have thousands of admirers, but what is of far more importance, 
such an exhibit does much to promote a spirit of emulation 
amongst those who had not hitherto joined in the race, and 
frequently also stimulates many a faint-hearted one to increased 
exertion to secure the success that had hitherto failed to crown 
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his efforts. Suppose, on the other hand, that instead of seeing 
these magnificeut Roses, each one had been compelled to read a 
long and carefully written dissertation on the way to grow 
Show Roses, with a description of their particular points and 
qualifications, what would have been the result? In coinpaiison, 
practically nil. 

In this country, unfortunately, Flower Shows are yet in their in- 
fancy, and althougli at tliose which are held the Rose invariably 
occupies a very j^roininent position, still the floAvers showji aro 
exhibited generally under such peculiar conditions (or rather we 
should say without auy condition at all) as almost to mar the good 
effect they would otherwise have. We remember being present at 
a Mofussil Flower Show a year or two since, at Avliich some re- 
markably fine Roses were exhibited, tliat is if individual blooms 
were considered ; but the effect of the wJjoIe was far from 
pleasing. In the first place there was no fixed number of 
blooms in auy of the classes, the schedule simply stating that 
the classes were for not less titan G, 12, and 21 blooms resp(*c- 
tively — not even stipulating that wliatever number of flowers was 
exbiblted they must be all of distinct varieties. Wh.'it was the 
consequence? The exhibitors liad availed themselves freely of the 
license given them, and there were entries ranging fiom six to 
seventy flowers, tlie one containing tlie latter number having ac- 
tually only thirteen varieties. Tiien as to arrangement : tiiere were 
Roses in ’wood boxes of all shapes and sizes, from the exhausted 
brandy case to a half tea chest, Roses in tin boxes both round, square 
and flat, one or two of whicli still bore the brilliantly coloured 
luggage labels of a well known Bteam-ship Company ; then there 
were Roses in baskets in a variety of shapes too numerous to men- 
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desertsi. Those who can see at a glance the perfect points of 
Kosgs see nothing else. The Roses by their overmastering beauty 
absorb their senses, steal their sight, enchain, enrapture, and confirm 
their judgment. 

What form, substance, color, size, sweetness, contrast may be 
seen in a perfect stand of Roses, and wbat au amount of tlumgbt, 
work, energy, perseverance, love, genius it represents. Thus a 
Rose show embodies — incarnises, as it were— man^ of the noblest 
phy.sical qualities, mental powers, and moral characteristics of the 
exhibitors. It is tiot simply a concentration of sweetness, a dis- 
play of beauty, but also to a great extent a measure and a test of 
men. The qualities that win success at Rose shows aie exactly 
those that command it in any ordinary and every extraordinary 
sphere of life. Give exhibitors of Roses something like a fair 
start, that is, an equality of conditions and of material, and it will 
be found that be who puts tiie most thought, the host work^ 
and the strongest love into his flowers, win all the chief prizes. 
It may be going too far to say, as is often said, that the best men 
will win, but assuredly tiie best Roses will, and he who grows these 
will probably also he tlie better man. 

One of the greatest diflicnlties in Ro.se showing is to muster 
suflficieut perfect flower.s at a given time. Soioetiung may be 
done by semi-forcing and retarding to increase the number of our 
marshalled hosts on a given d;»y. IJnt Roses are bad keeper.s; 
hardly are some of them cnt till they open tlieir eyes as if to 
see wbat was the matter, and an open eye, or ()neal)out to open^ 
is fatal. But the chief difficulty is with their colour ; that though 
so deep and dense, is fugitive to a fault as soon n.s the Jlose is cut. 
It is possible to keep their eyes closed, their fornj perfect, their 
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8nl)starice intact ; but hardly have the Rose stems touched the 
water tlinn tlie colour of the Rose begins to dissolve or to be' 
dissipated into the air. Now a Rose that has lost its colour has 
alse lost its character. It is as true of a Rose as of a horse — than 
a good flower cannot be of a bad colour : and jurors reckon all 
colours bad tluit are not true to character. They may be extreme- 
ly beautiful, but tlieu they are not them.selveSj and therefore are 
nigh to rejection. Roses, like virtues, should be above suspicion, 
and need no explanation. Wlien tlie latter is needed the stand 
may be said to be already doomed, just as a man wlio is always 
explaining Ids words or actions has a blot or a blemish somewhere 
in his character. Eacli bloom should not only be strong enough 
to stand alone, but be able to lend support to its immediate 
neighbours, and to strengthen every bloom in the stand. It is 
diflicult to explain in detail bow this is done, but each exhibitor 
lias to solve the diflicult problem for himself in Ids own way, 
and the ways of arranging Roses so as to win honours seem 
almost innumerable ; cutting, carrying, and setting up demand 
and receive the utmost attention. Rosarians never excite our 
sympathy and admiration so thoroughly as when finally dis- 
posing of their forces at the last moment before the final 
tug of war and test of merit in the presence of the jurors. 
Every power and faculty is iu lively exercise to place each Rose 
to the most advantage. My impression is that these last touches 
are often overdone. The violent exertion and incessant changes 
indulged in by some of tlie largest exhibitors can hardly be 
favourable to the exercise of a sound judgment and cultured or 
correct taste ; neither is a sort of St. Yitus’ Dance, from place to 
place, or box to box, the most favourable exercise to preserve the 
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freshness or sustain the stability of the Itoses. The practice of 
luakiug so many changes at the last minute also frequently 
leads to the accidental transference of names even by those that 
know Roses best 

Wise jurors can generally tell whether or not such changes 
are accidental or designed. Where it is obvious that a mistake 
has occurred, I Lave always advocated its correction, but, of course, 
a fraudulent application of a name merits disqualification. But 
most of such mistakes would be avoided were the Itoses arranged 
carefully at first, and few or no changes made afterwards. 

The lids should be kept on the boxes till the last minute, then 
a last look taken, and generally that look will confirm your hopes 
of victory, or tell you, you are beaten. Thus forearmed, you will 
be able to bear victory more modestly and defeat with more 
equanimity than if you had neither the knowledge nor the fair- 
ness to judge your own and others* Roses righteously. Either 
way, having done our best, let us rejoice in the beauty and per- 
fection of the Roses, have a word of hearty praise for the victors, 
and one of kindly sympathy for the vanquished, and thus, whether 
we win or lose, Rose showing will bring us pleasure and profit.’* 

Show Boxes. 

The following is the standard measurement of Show Boxes 
generally adopted by the principal Rose Societies in England, 


for Exhibits in the various classes : — 
Length. Breadth. 

For 24 Roses 3 ft. 9 iu. 1 foot C in. 

Height. 
Back of box 7 iu. 

front 5. 

,> „ 2 „ y „ 
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„ 12 „ 2 „ 0 „ 
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Mr. IF. Paul, on this subject, says in the Garden: The 
boxes may he made of inch deal of the simplest construction and 
painted green. By tbe laws of some (Societies framed for general 
convenience the lids must shift off at pleasure. No boxes are 
allowed to be placed on the exhibition tables whose dimensions 
exceed three feet in len<]ftlK six inches in height when t])e lid is 
removed, and eighteen inches in width from front to back. A 
handle at either end is desirable which should drop into the wood 
so that the ends may approach closely. The box may be filled 
with moss, into wliich zinc tubes may be sunk filled with water 
to contain the flowers. 

The tubes may be about three and a half inches deep, an inch 
wide, with a rim half an inch broad. Nothing perhaps forms so 
agreeable a ground on which to place the flowers as green moss, 
whicli may be gatlicred in most hollows of woods and from shady 
banks. It is not indeed a bad plan to place the moss on the boxes 
a few days before they are wanted, keeping them in a light but 
shady place, spriukiiug the moss with water once or twice daily. 
Selection of Blooms. 

With regard to the choice of flowers, we may presume that he 
only vvho has formed a tolerable collection, and must consequently 
have acquired some taste in Roses, will enter the lists as a com- 
petitor, we would therefore say, cut such flowers as appear best 
at the time wanted, a good variety may be in a bad coudition 
at the time wanted, and a second rate one unusually fine. But 
the exhibitor must in a certain degree conform to the tastes of 
others ; and there are points of beauty almost uuiversally agreed 
ou. The outline of yiiow Roses should be circular, free ft om all 
raggedness ; the flowers should be full and the petals arranged as 
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re<ralarly as possible, the larger the flowers the better, provided they 
are not coarse ; the colours should be varied with due care. lu 
gathering the flowers, we would say, choose the morniug for the 
purpose ere the sun has risen upon them, or' before he has had time 
to dim their beauty. When the place of exhibition is at a distance, 
it is usually necessary to cut them the morning before the show. 
There is full occupation for two persons, beside the advantage o[' 
having a second opinion in cases where the merit of two or tuoro 
flowers is doubtful. It is not always easy to determine this point 
satisfactorily, for we have not only to consider what a Jhnver is, 
but w/iat it in likely to become. The business of one should be 
to cull the flowers, that of the other to name and arrange them 
ill the boxes. It is desirable that every stage of the flower .should 
be presented to view ; but if cut the day before the show, the 
forwardest should not bo inoro than three quurtius blown. JSomo 
of the stifl'petalled Roses, which remain a long time in perfection, 
may be made exceptions to ibis rule, but their number is tew. 
When the flowers arc gathered on the morning of the sliow some 
maybe full blown, when less judgment and foresight are neces- 
sary in selecting. 

Some little success perhaps depends on tlie way tlie flowers are 
arranged. This requires a little study, and wc would take nature 
for our model. Let the exhibitor walk among his plants occa- 
sionally with an eye to this point, and he will not fail to single 
out certain floufers remarkable for elegance of [losition ; this 
is the true source from which to copy. A few leaves should bo 
gathered with each kind, for the grace and beauty of the flowers 
are materially heightened by the judicious arrangement of foliage ; 
and this is a point by which wc may judge of the habits of a 



Eut tlie flowers are arranged, and what is to be done with them 
during the interval that must elapse ere they depart for the 
scene of competition ? Shall the lids be placed on the boxes and 
the flowers be kept closed from the air? By no means. Seek as 
cool a place as possible, where there is no draught and where the 
light is not too strong. There place them till the time of depar- 
ture. So necessary do many exhibitors consider it, tliatthe flowers 
should not be wholly closed from the air, that they have several 
holes made in the ends of their box-lids with a small auger. 
This I have found by experience a capital contrivance to admit 
the dust ; and if these holes are made use of, they should be 
stopped with corks when travelling on a dusty road. 

Exhibiting Pot Roses. ^ 

But besides the flowers of Roses, the plants are cxlnbited grown 
in pots, and it remains for us to say something of them. The 
advantages gained by their introduction, are, that the character 
and habit of the varieties arc shonn. Cut Roses create a great 
display, hut Pot Roses afford us more information. We may 
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propose to ourselves, while viewing them, these questions What 
is the liabit of the varietj ? Is it a free bloomer or otherwise ? Is 
it a good trusser ? These questions cannot always be answered by 
presenting a mere flower, or bunches of flowers; but the introduction 
of Pot Roses offers the means of a ready solution. In cultivating 
these for exhibitiou it is necessary to grow at least double the 
number required to be shown. This is no overdrawn calculation, 
as all who have had any experience in the matter will testify. 
There is no difficulty in flowering ever?/ plants but there is a 
difficulty in bringing all to perfection by a given time. Remember 
the Rose is one of the most ephemeral of flowers, and the day of 
exhibition is a fixed one. These fiicts, liowcver, should deter no 
one from growing for exhibition, for they affect all exhibitors alike ; 
all fight on equal ground, and the greater the difficulties to coateiici 
with the greater is the triumph when achieved. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Catalogue Descriptions. 

N tlio selectiou of varieties there is porliaps nothing 
more puzzling to the inexperienced amateur than tlie 
descriptions given in Rose Catalogues. In some in- 
stances the multiplicity of technical terms employed are frequently 
sufficient to confuse even our oldest veterans, not that we would 
imply that these descriptions are necessarily overdrawn — on the 
contrary, we believe that the catalogues of tlie leading English 
Rosarians arc amongst the most straightforward of what may he 
termed “trade literature/* only of course they describe each variety 
at its best stage and grown to the best advantage. We wish we 
could say as much for the descriptions given by French raisers of 
new Roses. From my own experience of this class, I should say 
on no account purchase any of their novelties until they have 
passed through the bauds of some reliable English grower and 
have been favorably recommended by him. 

Mr. W. Paul in “The Rose Garden” gives a very exhaustive sum- 
mary of the many terms employed in describing varieties. As this 
valuable work is probably in the hands of but very few of my 
readers, I give them in e.ctenso : — ”The first terms which present 
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themselves are tliosg relating to tJu^ si: e vf the Jloirers : they are fiee^ 
namely : — 

Very small, applied when the flowers are about 1 inch in diameter. 

Small „ „ „ from to 2 „ 

Of medium size,, „ „ „ 2 „ 3 

„ ,, 3 „ 4 

Very large „ „ „ „ 4 „ 5 

There are also five terms used expressive of the degree of fulness : 
— Single^ Senii-douhle^ Donhle^ Verg Double, and Full. 

The Single are such as possess but one row of petals. 

The Semi-double iiave from two to five rows of petals. 

The Double have more than live rows of petals* yet when full 
blown usually show the stamens in the centre of the flower. 
Examples: — General Jacqueminot (riybrid-Perpetual), Safrano 
(Tea-scented). 

The Very Double liavc a suflicient number of petals to hide the 
central stamens. 

The Full have the petals closely together. Example: — C(mn“ 
tess de (^habrillant (Hybrid-Perpetual), Marechal Niel (Tea- 
scented). 

It should however be stated that the flowers of some varieties 
vary at times and under certain comlitions as to fulness. 

In reference to the form of the Jto'wers we have the terms glohu* 
lar, cupjyed, compact, and eorpanded. 

The term globular is applied to such varieties as assume tliat form 
in which the outer petals encircle the flower, the latter remaining 
closed or almost closed until nearly fullblown; thus the flower in its 
early stage is a perfect globe. Examples of this term: — The Cabbage 
Rose (Provence), La Reiiie (Hybrid-Perpetual), Gloire de Dijon 
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(Tea-sceuted). It is worthy of remark that Roses of this form 
usually romaiu perfect for a louger period than others. 

The term ctcpped is applied in cases where the outer petals of the 
flower stand erect or are slightly incurved^ the petals within being 
in general of smaller size than the outer ones, the flower thus being 
a little liollow in the centre like a cup. Examples of this term : 
— Auguste Mie, Beauty of Waltham, Louise Peyrouny (Hybrid- 
Perpetuals.) 

The term co).ipact is applied to those varieties whose petals are 
stiff and upright, the centre of the flower being almost level with 
its circumference, usually rising above itratlier than being depress- 
ed. Examples of this term : — De. Meaux (Moss), Madame Boll 
(Hybrid-Perpetual). 

The eirpanded differ from the compact in this respect — the outer 
petals instead of standing erect, lie almost horizontal, usually 
turning back upon the flower stalks in the last stage of the 
flower. Examples : — Barrone Prevost, Gcant do Batelles, 
(Hyhrid-Porpetuals). Tiiese are the terms which I have thought 
it expedient to make use of, to convey a correct idea of the size, 
form and fulness of the different varieties of the Rose. 

With regard to the form of the flow(n*, it may be remarked that 
it often varies as the flower passes tli rough its various stages of exist- 
ence. Thus Roses which are globular wlieu young frequently pass 
into the cupped state as they advance in age, a Rose which is cup- 
ped when half-blown may become compact when full blown ; and 
a Rose that is compact in the former stage, may become expanded 
in the latter ; and the same with regard to colour, a Rose may be 
pink or rose-colour when first opening to the suu and fade to 
blush ere it decay. Now with regard to form, as it would be difli- 
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cult iu uli cases to record such peculiarities. 1 Lave contented 
myself with seeking out the uiost perfutt stage of the flower and 
noting the form of such. As to colour, where this changes it will 
bo found noted in the description. 

The habit of the plant is the next character which presents itself. 
Tlio terms used are — hranchinp, erect, dwa)/ ixinl pendidons. 

By branching I intend to point out the varieties whoso shoots 
have a somewhat lateral tendency of growth, branching away from 
the centre of the plant. 

Erect is applied to those whose shoots rise perpendicular, or 
nearly so. 

Dwarf h applied to those of hurnblo growth. 

Pendulous is.used to point out those that are of a pendulous or 
drooping habit. 

There are four terms used illustrative of the rate of growth : — 
vigorous, robust, moderate and smalL 

Vigorous is used to point out such varieties as form long shoots. 

Robust alludes to those which form very sto\it shoots of lees 
length than “ vigorous.'’ 

Moderate alludes to those which are of moderate growth : such 
usually form neat and compact bushes. 

Small is applied where any variety is of small or dwarf 
growth. 

To know the rate of growtli of a plant is of the highest im- 
portance in the selection of varieties. Ilow otherwise can they 
bo properly adapted for particular purposes ? lIow else arranged 
correctly in Hose clumps or in the formation of a llosarium. One 
cannot always judge correctly of the rate of growth by a young 
plant, its vig'>ur may be extraordinary, when iu reality the variety 
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CH AFTER XXVI. 

Selection of Vaiueties. 

LTHOUGli in the long list of varieties Jcscribed in previous 
chapters, 1 have been careful to include only such as 
can be confidently recoinniendcd, still amongst such a 
host the inexperienced amateur may find a difficulty in choosing 
the kinds best suited to his requirements. I will tberefore now 
endeavour to assist him, as far as possible, by giving selections of 
varieties adapted to the various purposes for wliich Roses are gener- 
ally requiicd. Some of my readers may exclaim, Why ! a good 
Rose must be good no matter for wbat purpose it may be required ! 
But such is far from being the case. A vai iety that would be con- 
sidered a first class Exhibition Rose is rarely a good garden Rose, 
and a good garden Rose would certainly be out of place among 
Exhibition varieties, and mainly for this reason, that in the ono 
we need quality and in the other quantity of bloom. It may be 
well to state a few of the leading characteristics of what most of 
ns consider a fine Rose, whether species or variety. All varieties 
(excepting the Moss Rose) should possess foliage of a deep shining 
green, which colour to be perfect needs to bo permanent, alibough 
not likely to be found in many varieties, our preference being for 
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a sort of evergreen foliage. However size, form, &c , loay vary in 
different varieties, uniformity iu the same variety is desirable. A 
fine Rose is one which is beautiful in all its stages of bud and blos- 
som, up to and previous to wide and full expansion. Single and 
double flowers while enclosed within their calyxes, are alike beau- 
tiful up to a point where they expand to hide the calyx ; but the 
double possess that characteristic whicli make them magnificent 
when full blown, wliile the singles are best shown ]'>revious to full 
expansion. Whatever difierence there may be otherwise, the petals 
of all Roses should be thick, broad and smooth at the edges. 
The flower should be double to tlio centre, high on tlio crown, 
round in outline, with regidarly disposed petals. The pecidiar 
charactcrislics of any and all varieties should be strongly and fully 
developed in each ilowor. The bud and blossom should possess 
fnigranco, and the higher that fragrance the more beautiful the 
variety. On this point a wxdl known writer s;iys : — “ To all who 
grow R-osos for the beautifying of tlio garden and the adorn- 
ment of the liouse, it is pleasant to hear from various sources that 
a growing feeling of jwotest is aroused against tlie many scentless 
vari(d.ies so constantly appearing at exhibitions general l3^ As in 
the tournaments of old knights contended for the sake of a smile 
from their cliosen dame, so should we also iu these modern 
days imitate their example ; nay more, raise a crusade against 
those who dishonour the (pieen 0/ flowers by raising and show- 
ing scentless Roses that do but mock our souse by an out- 
ward siiow of all that is beautiful ; and tlius begin a wry of 
Roses ; no longer of York and Lancaster, or of red and white, but 
of the sw'cct-scentcd versus the scentless, in which all should en- 
list to oppose resolutely the taste that condones any defect that is 
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not apparent at the exhibition table — a taste that values size more 
than scent, indeed usually ignores the latter altogether ; uni- 
formity of shapo more than that variety which we are elsewhere 
told is so ptlcasing, and even encourages rankness of growth rather 
than freedom of tioweriug, and has, to make along story as short 
as may be, loaded our gardens and the lists of nurserymen with 
many varieties that are grown merely to be discarded. It would 
hardly bo just to accuse exhibitors as the source of all these evils, 
hut rather confess that the love of novelty, to which all must plead 
guilty, has also largcdy contribut(‘d ; ami as fill true lovers of Ibo 
lloso must always desire to see something more beautiful than 
they yet possess, the most obvious way of etreciing a change so 
desirable, is to establish prizes for Roses iji wliicb scent shall 
rank as an equal qualification to those already demanded, and 
in the case of new Hoses, excluding them from the highest hon- 
ours at shows if they lack the crowning grace of sweetness. It 
cannot be urged that exquisite perfumo and freedom of liabit are 
incompatible with size and shape, when such a Hose as La Franco 
has been for years before our eyes and noses ; and those who raise 
new Hoses should be invited by special prizes to leave no stone 
unturned to bring us still nearer to perfection, and, by demand- 
ing a guarantee that their beautiful novelties are sweet-scented, 
throw back on their hands all that are faulty in thisp articular. If 
this were done, how otfen should wc be spared the annoyance of 
finding that a Rose we had admired at a show was, when grown at 
home, devoid of scent and scanty in blossom. 

Herbaceous borders, Alpine rockeries, and wild gardens are just 
now the ruling taste of the day, and in the latter place we can all 
find beauty in the PieQuy wheu its brilliant petals arc Ijatbed in 
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Juae sunsluiie there, tlien let us place those beautiful impostors 
that will, iu the end, bring discredit ou the Rose, and reserve for 
our Rosery and loving care only those that really are of highest 
excellence ; and, if we cannot refrain from showing scentless Roses, 
let them have a class to themselves, and then no one can complain. 
A list of all the scentless Roses would be instructive, in the sense 
of how to avoid, if some great authority would compile such an 
“ Index expurgatorius ” (for who would buy a scentless Bose ?) ; 
but, in the meanwhile, a few of the head offenders may be 
mentioned as a guide to the unwary. Perhaps there is no greater 
offender than the familiar Victor Verdier, scentless itself, and the 
parent of so many scentless offspring, among which are Comtesse 
d’Oxford, Mdlle. Eng6nie Verdier, *11 ippolyte Jamain, and maay 
others. Baroness Rothschild, Paul Neron, Duke of Edinburgh 
and his descendants, are also in the same list, and Etienne Levet 
and Marquise do Castollaue, Mons. Noinan and Anna Alexieff must 
be added to it. 

It is curious to remark that, while Tea Roses are generally 
considered the most powerfully scented^^ the new Tea Hybrids 
hitherto are lacking in this quality, tliough they may just escape 
the imputation of \itter sccntlessness ; and, still more remarkable, 
that Qloire de Dijon, one of tlie sweetest of Roses, has not trans- 
mitted that quality to its descendants. For instance, Madame 
Trifle, Madame Levet, and Tour Bertrand are without scent, and 
Belle Lyonnaiso and Madame Berard are nearly so, and as an 
instance to the contrary, Marichal Niel, itself one of the most 
remarkably powerful scented Roses, is said to have Isabella Gray 
for its parent, a Rose that is devoid of all smell. While urging 
the necessity of scent to the Rose, if it is to keep its place as first 
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and foremost among flowers, the desirability of free blooming must 
not be overlooked ; but this is just now not likely to be forgotten 
when the tide is setting in favour of these Tea Hybrids, which 
promise so much ; and, until such a combination has been achiev- 
ed, till our gardens are full of new varieties surpassing all we now 
possess in sweetness, size, shape, colour, and freedom of blooms, 
let us not rest content or turn our attention to other qualifications. 
Among old Roses none is more resplendent in a garden than 
Eugene Appert ; its glowing colour, endurance, beautiful foliage, 
and freedom of flower still place it in the front rank. Sdnateur 
Vaisso is too well known to need further notice. Dr. Andry is 
a Rose that no garden should be without, a sure physician to heal 
all disappointment; his complexion is an index of his vigour, which 
defies all ordinary trials. Madame Victor Verdicr is also a model 
Rose in every respect, brilliant in colour, deliciously sweet and 
free-flowering, handsome in growth and leaf. This Rose, I fancy, 
is not yet appreciated fully ; perhaps from its resemblance to 
Sdnateur Vaisse, which, to my thinking, it surpasses. Duke of 
Edinburgh would be second to none if it were not scentless; and 
Paul Ndron, were it not for the same grave defect, would be 
as necessary to a garden as La France is, for its huge size 
and coarse appearance vanish when treated with judicious neg- 
lect; and its flowering powers arc indeed great when fully establish- 
ed and clothing some pillar. Baroness Rothschild and Coun- 
tess of Oxford are, alas ! also scentless, but who could leave 
such beauty in the lurch ? Of less strongly growing Roses, 
Maurice Bornardin, Louis Van Houtte, and Xavier Oiiho are re- 
markable for their excellence in every way; a?»d the twin Roses — 
Alfred Colomb and Mario Baumann — make it an impossibility 
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for anyone to choose between them. Charles Lefebvre and Jules 
Margottin must not be left out of our “ garden party/’ though it 
is hardly necessary to mention them and other favourites whose 
fame is as great as their deserts.’’ 

As a full description of all the varieties mentioned in tlio 
following groups has already been given in previous chapters, it 
is uuuecesbavy for us to give anythiug more than their names. 

The best One Hundred Hybrid Pebpetuals, 
for general culture. 


Ahel Carricre 

Crimson Beddev 

A hoi Grand 

Devienne Lainy 

Alfred (’olonih 

Dingee Conard 

Alfred K, Willmns 

Docte ur d ry 

Amiie Laecton 

Due de llohan 

Anuie Wood 

Due de Wellingfon 

Antoine Ihicher 

Duchess of Red ford 

Auguste Neumann 

Duke of Albany 

Auguste Rigotard 

Duko of Connaught 

Beaut g of W<dt]uini 

Bake of JUdiidjujyft 

Camille ]h3rnardin 

Dupuj Jarnaiii 

Captain Christg 

Earl of Pembroke 

Genii folia rosea 

Edward Morreu 

Charles Lifcbvrc 

Elie Morel 

Charles Roiiillard 

Emilie Ilnnsberg 

Comtesse de Chahrillant 

Emily Laocton 

Co)ntesi^e de S( 0 'engi 

Eugene Apperi 

C{>i(7itess of O.efnrd 

Exposition de Brie 

Countess of Roseheiry 

Firhcr Jlolmeh 
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Francois Louvat 
Geaut des Batelles 
General Jacqueminot 
Harrison Weir 
Hippolyte J amain 
Horace Vernet 
John Iloppvr 
Juies Margottin 
Lot France 
La Rosie re 
Le Havre 
Lord Bacon 
fjord Reacons^fieUl 
Lord Macaulay 
Louis Van Ilouttc 
Madame Charles Wood 
Madame Clcmcnco Joigtieaux 
,, Gabriol Luizet 
5, Hippolyte Jamain 
,, la Barronc dc HoUischiU 

,, Nomrni 
,, Victor Verdier 
,, Vidot 

Mdlle. Julia Dymonior 

„ Marie Colniet 

„ Marie Jladi/ 

Miofna Charta 
Marechal Vaiilant 


r VARIETIES, 240. 

Marguerite de St. ArnUnd 
Marie Baumann 
Marquis dot Castcllaue 
Masterpiece 
M aurice Bernard i a 
Mervielle de Lijon 
Miss Ilassard 
Monsieur Boncenno 
,, Etienne fn ret 
E Y. Teas 
Noman 
Paul Neroii 
j Mrs. B>akor 
,, J^a.rton 
Nanly Freres 
P.oach Blossom 
Pierre NoUing 
Bride of Waltluini 
Prince Artiuir 
Prince Cami/e de llohan 
Pri nceSvS Ijcatrico 

„ /jonise Victoria 
Rej/nolds Hole 
Scnaicur Vaisse 
Sir (liar net Wolschg 
Star of Waltham 
Sultan of Zanzibar 
I’liomas Mills 
Ulrich Bnuuior Fils 
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Vicomte de Vigier White Baroness. 

Victor Verdier, Xavier Oliho, 

The best Tifty Vavieiics are printed in italics. 

A Selection of the best GO Varieties for Exhibition. 


Alfred Colomb 
Alfred K. Williums 
Annie Wood 
Baroness Rotlischild 
Bcauly of Waltham 
OJiinille Benia rdiu 
Captain Christy 
Catherine Mermet, T. 
Charles Lefebvre 
CointessG de Nadaillac, T. 
Countess of Oxford 
Devienne Larny 
Devonicnsis, T. 

Dr. Andry 
Due de Rohan 
Duchess do Cay 1 us 
Duchess of Bedford 
Duke of Edinburgh 
Duke of Wellington 
Dupuy Jainam 
Elio Morel 
Emilio Ilansbcig 
Euenue Levot 
Fiauyns Miclieloii 


Harrison Weir 
Horace Vernet 
Jolin Hopper 
La Boulc d’Or, T. 

Lady Mary EitzWilliam, H, T. 
La France 
Lc Havre 

Louise Van Houttc 
Madame Biavy, T. 

„ Clemence Joigneaux 
„ Gabriel Luizet 

j, Lainliardj T. 

„ Margottin, T. 

„ Victor Verdier 

Mdllc. Mario Rady 
Mareclial Niol, N. 

Marechal Vaillant 
Margueiite de St. Amand 
Marie Baumann 
Mario Van Houtto, T. 

Marquis de Castollane 
Mervielle do Lyon 
Mis. Baker 
Monsieur E. Y. Teas 
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Monsieur No in an 

! Senateur Vaisse 

Niphetos, 1\ 

1 Souvenir crEliso, T. 

Perle des Jaidins, '1'. 

Souvenir d'nn Ami 

Pierre Netting 

Sultan of Zanzibar 

Reynolds Hole 

Victor Vculier 

Rubens, T. 

j Xavier 01i\)0 

Tiie names witli no letter 

attached arc Hybrid Perpoiiials. 

T, signifies Tea-scented, 

11. T. Hybrid Teas, N. Noisettes. 

The hest Fouty Vauieties of Tea-scented Roses. 

Adam 

1 Madame Angoie Jacipiicr 

Adrienne Christoplile 

1 „ ] jo raid 

Alba rosea 

1 „ lifunbaid 

Aline Sisley 

„ Lovet 

Beauty of Staplefoid, 11. T. 

„ Tiillo 

Catherine Meimet 

„ AVelcbo 

Cliesbunt Hybrid, H. T, 

Marcel) n Rod a 

Climbing Devoniensis 

Marie Dueber 

Comte de Pai is 

Marie A\an lloutto 

Comtesse do Nadaillnc 

Ni photos 

Countess of Peiiibruko, H. T. 

Pear], IT. T, 

Devoniensis 

Perfection do Moiitplaisir 

Duchess of Connnugbt 

Perle de Lyon 

Duchess of Westminster 

Perle des Jardins 

Etoile de Lyon 

Pierre Guillot, TI. T. 

Gloire de Dijon 

Heine Marie Hemiette, H. ' 

Jean Sisley, IL T. 

Safrano 

La Boule d’Or 

Souvenir d’Eliso 

Lady Mary FitzWilliam, 13. T 

Souvenir d’un Ami 
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Vicointesse do Gazes I Viscountess Falnioutb 

'I'lie varieties to which the letters H. T. are attached heloag to 
the Hybrid 'i'ea class. 

The best Varieties of Climbing Roses. 

Cliesbunt Hybrid, II. T. * Gloirc de Dijon, T. 

Climbing Captain Clnisty, IT. P, Lainarque, N. 

,, Cliarics Lefebvre, II. P. Mareclial Niel, T. 

„ Countess of Oxford^ILP. Reine Marie Henriette^ H. T. 
„ Victor Verdier, H. P. Solfaterre, N. 

„ Devoniensis, T. Triompbe de Rennes, N, 

(Vline Forcsticiy N. W. A. Richardson, N. 

Cloth of Gold,N, 

II. P. Hybrid Perpotua], T. Tea-scented, II. T. Hybrid Tea, N. 
Noisette. 
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Horn SVNONYMS. 


llic preceding c]ia})ters freqticuit allusion lias been made 
to varieties of Roses possessing one or more synonyms, 
or wliich so closcdy resemble each oilier as to render 
npossiblc to distinguish them. A brief list of tlio most 
prominent of these, compiled by some of our leading authorities 
on the subject, will probably prove interesting. 

M. Schwartz, of Lyons, contributes the following list of Roses 
and their synonyms to the Journal drs Roues : — 



Alba rosea 
Adble Pradel 
Boiron 
Clothilde 

Duchesse dc Brabant 
Gloire de Bordeaux 
L’Eufaut Trouvd 
Lady Warren der 
Madame Denis 
Madame Piantier 


Madame Bravy 
Madame Morin 
Guillot 
Bo u go re 

(Jomtesse de Labartlio 
Bello de liordoaux 
Elisa Sauvago 
( !lara Sylvniu 
Madame Mot in 
z\lbion 


Tva-Si'enied, 
same as 
» 
jj 

?? 
j? 

?» 
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Madame Roussel 

same as 

Eng(5ide Jovain 

Madame Sertot 


Mailame Bravy 

Madfirne William 


Elise Sauvage 

Mathilde 


Niplietos 

President 

V 

Adam 

Queen Victoria 

•it 

Souvenir d’un Ami 

Smith’s Yellow 

it 

Smithy 

Surabondant 


Guillot 

Triomplie de Orldaus 

tl 

DenyaL 

Fafuit 

Agrippina 

same as 

Cramoisic Superieure 

Comte de la Gloire 


Gros Charles 

Marguerite Lartay (Pom 

bon) same as 

Trnperatiice Eugdnie 

Madame Lacharme (Tea- 

■scented) „ 

Virginalc 

• 

Noisettes. 

Adelaide Pavie 

same as 

Madame dos Longchamps 

Beauty of* Glazenwood 

o 

Fortune’s Yello^y 

( ^loth of Gold 


Chroma tel la 

Oointesse de Beamnetz 


Chromatella 

Enfant de Jjyon 


Narcisse 

Li6sis 

o 

Celine Forestier 

Madame de Cliallonge 


Le Pactole 

Marechal (Tea-scented) 

J? 

13oi(ehon. 

La marque 

Alice Fontaine 

same as 

Emotion 

Beauts de Versailles 

»? 

Georges Cuvier 

Celine Gonod 

>} 

Modelo de Perfe ction 

Due d’Estrees 


Henri Lecoq 

Eugenie Breou 

n 

Virginie Bn^ou 
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Gloirc de Brolteau 

same as 

Edouard Desfosscs 

Isabelle Latour 

o 

Due do Richmond. 

Madame Neum<ami 

j) 

lierniosa 

Madame de Stella 

a 

Louise Odior 

Mar gat Jeune 

o 

('harle^s Souchet 

Melanie Ijamarie 

ti 

Ilennosa 

Michel Bonnet 

>» 

Catherine (Suillot 

Sappho (Tea-scented) 


Mrs. Bosanquet 

Sou. de la Malmaison 

fleurs 


llougo 

)» 

Leveson (iower 



Rose du Roi a flenr blanches same as 

Celine Dubos 

Rose du Roi a fleurs 

pourpias ,, 

M ogador 



Ilimalayeiisis 

same as 

rngosa rubra fl.-pl. 

Regeliaua 

o 

rugo.sa rubra fl. -si triplex 

Taicoiiu , 


rugosa rubra fi.-.simplex 


Centifolin, 

Madame d’Hebray 

satno as 

Unique Panachde 


Iff/hr Id Per pi 

f If ills. 

Alexander Dickson 

« same as 

Madame Ihdliat 

Avocat Duvivier 

}} 

Marcchal Vaillant 

Beautd Fran(;aisc 


Lc Lion des Combats 

Belle Egaree 

11 

Madame Damct 

Due d’Elchigen 

11 

Ponpro Royal 

Enfant d’ Ajaccio 

1} 

Souv. d'Ansclino 

Francois Fontaine 


Serrateur Favre 

F roissard 


Mrs. Standish 

Empereui des Fran(;ais 

Pi in CO Ali.>ert 
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tip the subjectj and by pronouncing authoritatively on it set the 
matter at rest. The following is the list of synonyms given by 
Mr. Paul : — 

Hybrid Perpeiuals, 

1, Maurice Bernardin, Exposition de Brie, and Ferdinand de 

Lesseps. 

2, Charles Lefebvre and Marguerite Brassac. 

8, Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier and Marie Finger. 

4, Heine du Midi and Madame Alice Dureau. 

5, Madame Jh)utin and ('liristine Niellson. 

G, Maiecbal Vaillant and Avocat Duvivier, 

7, Mous. Boucenne and Baron de Bonstettin. 

8, Louise Peyronny and Ladia. 

9, Mad. Clemonce Joigneaux and La Souveraiue, 

10, Prince Camille de Rohan and La Rosierc. 

11, Fratieois Fontaine and Senatcur Favre. 

] 2, Adam and President. 

18, Alba Rosea and Mad. Bravy. 

14, Belle de Lor leaux and Gloire de Bordeaux. 

15, Klise Sauvage and L’Enfant Trouve. 

IG, Madame iJeTiis and Madame Maurin. 

17, Niphetos and Mathilde. 

18^ Fortune’s Yellow and Beauty of Glazenwood. 

Following the puidication of this list an attempt was made 
tlirougli tlie medium of the Journal of Horilculinrc to obtain the 
collective opinion of all the most prominent Amateurs and Nur- 
serymen on the subject, and with the following results : — 
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General Keturns . — Hybrid Perpeticah, 

1, Mrs. Baker and Villaret do Joyeuse. 

2, Baronne de Maynard and Boule de Neige, 

3, Madame Hunnebelle and Mrs. Veitch. 

4, Mrs. Bellenden Kerr and Mdlle. Bonnaire. 

5, Lord Beaconsfield (Bennett) and Leopold Premier, 

C, Dnchesse de Caylus and Penelope Mayo. 

7, Princess Christian and Virgil. 

8, Dnpuy J amain and Auguste Rigotard. 

9, Antoine Ducher, Marie Louise Pernet, and Mad. Ed. Pynacrt 
10, Senateur Vaisse and Avocat Duvivier. 

31, La Keine and Alice Dureaii. 

12, President Thiers and Souvenir d’Adolplie Thiers, 

13, Sultan of Zanzibar and Duke of Edinburgh. 

14, Madame C. Crapelet and Beauty of Waltham. 

15, Jules Margottin and Madame Louise Leveque 
IG, Comte de Nanteuil and Marquise de Lignieres. 

17, Camille de Rohan and Edouard Dufour. 

18, Pierre Netting and Velours Pourpre. 

19, Madame C. Crapelet and Madame ITugard. 

20, Prince Arthur and Triomphe de Caeu, 

21, Reynolds Hole and Sultan of Zanzibar. 

22, Marguerite deSt.Amand and Duchess ofEdiiil)urgh(Bennett). 

23, Marie Baumauu and Alfred Colomb. 

24, Fisher Holmes and Duke of Wellitigtou. 

25, (k)mtesse d’Oxford and Hippolyto J amain. 

2G, Black Prince and Pierre Notting. 

27, Princess Mary of Cambridge and Margueiite de St. Aruaud. 

28, Fisher Holmes and Duke of Wellington. 
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Teas. 

1, Perle de Lyon and Perle des Jardins. 

2, lioug^re and Clothilde. 

3, DeV'Onierisis and Climbing Devoiiiensis. 

4, Madame Trifle, Gloire de Dijon, and Madame Lovet. 

5, Alba liosea, Madame Sertot, and Josephine Malton. 

G, Nipbetos and Matbilde. 

It would thus appear tliat there are in tlm opinion of some 
Rose-growers, bGsid(\s the eighteen given by M r. Paul, twenty- 
eigiit cases of duplicates amongst Hybrid Perpetuals, and live 
cases of Tea Roses. 

It is instructive to note how little these three lists are in accord; 
in only two or throe instances are they nnanimons. Nor is this 
surprising when we consider how vastly Roses vary in appiiarance 
accoidifjg lo the soil and treatment they receive, for instance, in 
Lower Bengal Antoine Moiiton and Paul Nerou are thoroughly 
distiuctin every point, but grown in the richer soil of the North- 
West Provinces, they can scarcely be distinguished from each other. 
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CIlArTEU XXVIII. 


Roses in Towns. 

ULTIVATons of Roses in large towns have difficulties to 
contend with, of which tlioso resident in rural districts 
! know little or nothing. It is to tlie growers in sucli 
towns, and under such adverse circumstances, that we now tender 
a little advice. The first and most important thing is to make a 
selection of such varieties as resist to a great extent smoke and 
impure air, and these will be found to be kinds having hardy 
constitutions and glossy foliage such as the following : — 


Paul Neron 
Dupiiy Jamain 
Cheshunt Hybrid 
Gloiro de Dijon 
Auguste Rigotard 
John Hopper 
Madame Victor Verdier 
Berard 


Climbing Devoniensis 
Belle Lyunuaiso 
Dr. Andry 
Alfred Colomb 
Baron ne Maynard 
Boule de Niege 
La Franco 
Charles Lefebvro 


(demonce Joigneaux Countess of Roseberry 

— Hippolyte Jamain of Oxford 

Mdlle. Mario Finger John Stuart Mill 
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Mdlle. Annie ^vood Marquis do (^astcllane 

Etienne Levet Victor Verdier 

Jules Margottin Senateur Vaisso 

Francois Micliolou Star of Waltham 

Reynolds Hole General Jacqneaiiuot 

Duke of Edinburgh Celine Forestier, 

Many more names may of course be added to tins list, but tlioso 
given will be suflicient to indicate the class of Ivoses most likely 
to succeed under the circumstances named. With such good 
town Hoses as these to choose from why select delicate growers, 
which require all the care and attention wliich a more ojieu 
country affords, to bo satisfactory, and which if planted in towns 
only too frcnpiently lead to disappointimmi ? Amongst those which 
will not thrive in towns are JTorace Vernet, Madame Fnrtado, 
Ilippolyte Flandrin, Mdlh?. Eugenio Verdier, J)iic do Itohan, 
Thorin, Lord Macaulay, Madame Nomcn, Xavier f)liho, Monsieur 
E. Y. Teas and Mario Baiimanu, From this it will be seen tliat 
some fine ac((uisilioiis in the way of Roses arc unfit for town 
growers; indeed, Roses with rough leaves and delicate constitutions 
cannot thrive in the atmosphere of our large towns. Tliick non- 
porous leaves are not easily injured by smoke and dust, which tla^y 
throw off more readily when washod by rain than those just 
named. W(^ should liowever in all cases recommend syringing or 
sponging frequently during the growing season, for we need 
scarcely say that plants cannot thrive when covered with dust and 
dirt. 
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ROSE GROWERS’ CALENDAR. 

o 

Accorclin^ to ilmo honored custom all (Calendars are presumed 
to begin with the Now Year, but I tliink, in the present instance, 

we may break through this rule and commence with the month of 

Septum HER 

which may be considered as tlio commencement of the Ilosa- 
riau’s year, for it is ou the preliminary work now taken in hand 
that future success depends. 

New Plantations. — Where it is intended to make fresli plan- 
tations of Hoses, advantage should he taken of the first favourable 
break iu the weather to get the ground in order. AVhen the 
soil is naturally adapted for Roses, little preparation will ho 
necessary except to trench it to a depth of at least two feet, 
adding a good layer of old cow manure, or, better still, horse 
and cow manure in equal proportions, and iucorporating it 
thoroughly with the soil. Roses more than most deciduous plants 
arc affected by the nature of the soil iu which they grow, and to 
those — and there are many — who think more of Roses than all 
other flowers put together, it is a matter of extreme disappoint- 
ment, after liaving procured a collection, to find that they 
gradually dwindle away. Light sandy soils do not grow Roses iu 
anything like the way in which they grow in strong heavy loam, 
and ou such it is simply a waste of lime and expense to attempt 
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thoir cultivation, nnloss means be taken to add to tlie natural 
soil in sufficient quantities that in which it is deficient,. A few 
words oil what may be done to render such soils as J have mtai- 
tionod suitable for them, may not be out of place. First I must 
observe that in this, as in other gardening operations, it is much 
better to do all that is attempted thoroughly than to hazard ilie 
result by lialf measures ; consequently it will in all cases bo 
better to limit tlie extent of ground tlnat is to bo prepared, than 
to extend the space further than tlu^ available material will 
render suitable. AVhere good Imavy loam, almost ;q)proac]nng 
a clayey nature, {that is containing little or no sand) ean be 
had in quantities so as to lay it on to the light soil to tlie extent 
of one foot in thickness, this will he the best addition, digging it in 
with about an equal de[>t}i of the land to which it has been added. 
Put on six inches of good rotten manure, tligging tlie wliole over 
so as not only to incorporate the manure with the vsoil, but, as far 
as pos'^ihle, to mix the heavy land with the light. It may then he 
l<'ft to lay for about a couple of months, say till the end of October, 
when it should be turned over two or three times at intervals of a 
few days to render it in a good condition for planting. On the 
otlier hand, should the groun<l Kel(^ct(Ml he of a V(uy tenacious 
character, the first thing to he done is to drain it well, four feet 
d(^ep, with a good fall. AVlieii water stagnates round the roots of 
plants they cannot receive the air which is essential to tlieir 
heaitli. Trench the ground and make it as ])orous and friable as 
possible. Burnt clay, lime, or vegf^tahlc matter, will considerably 
alter its texture and improve its (piulily. \Vu have found burnt 
clay to be most advfintageons. The ajipUcatioo of this renders 
the soil less compact, less tenacious, and less retentive of moisture. 
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Soil Foil Pot Roses.— Where Pot Roses are grown, do time 
should DOW be lost in preparing suitable compost for them, into 
which they may be sliifted at the end of October or early in 
November. Composts prepared a considerable time before they 
are required for use are always better than those that are mixed 
just before being used. 

Pruning. — Firmingor and many other Indian authorities recom- 
mended this month as the best time for a general pruning of 
Rose-trees. IVith all due respect for their opinions, I certainly 
advise my read(“rs to defer the operation till much later on in the 
season : my reasons for doing so are given at pages 7o to 76. 

October. 

To most Rosarians this is an interesting and yet an anxious 
time — interesting becau.se it brings ns once more into active work 
among our Roses, — and an anxious time, because, no matter how 
carefully we lay our plans, unpropitious weather may overtake 
us and cause sad havoc among our plants, that is if we have com- 
menced the more important work of the year. I remember a few 
years since having opened out the roots of a fine bed of hybrid 
perpetiials, and after tlu'y had been exj)osed for nearly a week, we 
bad a nighl's continuous rain, bow I longfal then for an 
umbrella large enough to protect that unfortunate bed, but it was 
of no avail, and I bad to patiently await the break of day 
before I could visit the scene of slaughter, and a slaughrer 
it was with a vengeance. Out of nearly 400 plants l(?ss than bO 
of them retained a perpendicular position ; the rest lay in licaps 
around, most of them just hanging to the soil by a few roots. At 
hist sight it appeared that the only remedy for the disaster would 
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October . — ( Cont i mu '( L ) 

to remove the old trees and plant the ground afresh with young 
stock as soon as it was sufficiently dry ; this, liowever, would be 
such a terrible sacrifice, that I deterinined to see what could bo 
done to prevent it. We set to woik and staked all the plants as 
firmly as possible, and by niglitfall every one had been got into an 
upright position again. Kainy weather continued for nearly a 
week, but the plants bore it without flinching, alihongh for the 
greater part of that time they had almost a foot of water covering 
their roots. As soon as the weather became nn»ro settled, our 
hot October sun soon told on them, and in less than a week 
almost every tree was as leafloss as in an English winter, d'his 
looked serious ccntainly, but still I pers(‘vered, and allowed 
the plants to remain witli their roots uncovered for nearly six 
weeks ; they were then liberally manured, pruned hack as closely 
as ])ossihlo and flooded. 

The rcisuit of the rougli treatment they had received astonished 
ev(Tyone ; they broke into growth wiih surprising vigour, ami 
pnjduced such blooms as 1 have never possess(^d helhrii or sinc<‘, 
carrying off the liigliest honors for the best stands of and 
12 varieties at onr local show the following Fi'hiua.ry. 

Artificial Hibernating. — In this country, or at least in the 
plains, wlune the temperature does not sink suflichmt ly low to 
insure for the Rose a natural season of rest, and tluTchy secure 
a thorough ripening of the previous seasons’ growtli, \vc are 
obliged to adopt artificial means to attain this end, and it is for 
this ohj(‘ct that we remove soil from the roots and expose tiiem 
for a lengthened period, heat and drought being made to answer 
the purpose that cold naturally effects under other circumstances. 
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The tirno for commcocing this operation will of course depend 
upon the season selected for pruning. It may be taken in hand 
immediately on the cessation of the rains, continued all tl) rough 
October, and occasionally even up to the middle of November. 
Plants opened immediately after the rains require longer exposure 
than those operated on later, — for this reason, that the soil then 
contains more moisture and the plants more sap ; for these, 20 
to 30 days will generally be sufficient, and later on 12 to 15 
days will be ample. After exposing for the time mentioned, 
pruning must be taken in hand, and immediately after pruning 
manure must be applied, the roots properly closed up, copiously 
watered, and tlic whole surface of the beds dug over. 

Pruning. — As regards the best time to prune Roses, there are 
many things to be considered. In low, damp situations it is a mis- 
take to prune too early, as the wood that the plants make will 
always be weak and result in a poor display of flowers. Those 
who have a considerable miinher will do w^ell to prune a portion 
at different times — say some at the middle of October, another 
portion ten days later, and another at a similar interval. Not 
only arc the chances of line flowers much increased by this, but 
there will bo a longer succession of bloom. 

The time being fixed, tlie question arises how shall we best 
perforin the operation ? Not, as I have frequently noticed — by 
cutting all sorts down alike. No, pruning must bo done in ac- 
cordance with the forms of growth and the flowering habits of 
each variety. For Marie Baumaun, Louis Van Houtte, Lord 
Macaulay, Xavier OUbo, Senateur Vaisse, La France, Monsieur 
E. Y. Teas, Alfred Colomb, A, K. Williams, Duke of Wellington, 
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Dr. Andry, Beauty of Waltham, Baroness RotbscliilJ and Marcjuia 
de Castellane severe prunintr is necessary to insure free, well built 
blooms ; and for those who prefer this class of ilowers to those of an 
inferior type, but in greater (quantity, I should recommend that they 
be pruned liack to say five or six eyes from the base of the young 
shoots, never forgetting to cut away ail thin and weakly wood. 

To prune the following varieties in the same way would he to 
court failure. Being of stronger growth, and not so iloriferous, I 
would suggest that they be left with from eight to ten eyes from 
the base of the shoots. Among Roses of this class are to he 
found the following : — Mine, Clemeneo Joigneaux, Madaim^ Lach- 
armo, Madtme Jlippolytc Jamain, Paul Ncron, Jkaul Verdier, 
Auguste liigotard, Madame Gabriel Luizet, Fran(;ois Michclon, 
Duke of Edinburgli, Baron de Bonstetiii, Edouard Morel, Abel 
Carriere, Madame Sophie Fropot, Jolm Hopper, John Stuart Mill, 
and Mdlle. Annie Wood. Some of the above, and indeed many of 
the stronger glowing vaiieties of tlie Hyhibl-Perpetual class, are 
not imfrequeutly used as jiillar llos(\s with success. When they are 
used as sucli, they may he treat (M the same as climbers pro]>eiiy 
so called, pruning sparingly, taking out worthless shoots, shorten- 
ing those left only at tlie extremities. 

A celebrated Englisb Kosariau says that the bigbest art iu 
pruning Roses may be said to be reached when we cut them at the 
best time to ensure the development of tlio best flowering and best 
placed shoots. But, alas ! these are by no means always, nor often, 
found together. The best flowers might ofeen be produced from 
tlie buds on the extremities of tlie shoots; but were tliese chosen 
the symmetry of the tree and a succession of good flowers within 
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a reasonable space might both be remlered impossible. Thus we 
must prune, not only for the immediate future, but for succeeding 
years as well. 

The inode and extent of pruning must vary widely with the 
Rose pruned and tlie objects of the cultivator. In general terms 
Roses may be said to be pruned to keep them wiiliin bounds, to 
improve the quality of their flowers, to preserve tlie form or vigour 
of the trees, and to remove weak, useless, or dead wood. 

Keepjng Roses wuTiirN Bouni>s. — Many of these would gn>w 
themselves almost out of the garden were tliey not pruned, for 
not a few Roses are giants. These would overrun otlmrs, and 
speedily grow out of all reasonable bounds were tliey not restrain- 
ed by the knife. Even more moderate-growing Roses may make 
several feet of wood a year, and need restraint unless only a few 
are to be grown in any one garden. No doubt there is a strong 
tendency to plant Roses too closely together, and not a few gar- 
dens would look richer and better with fewer Roses allowed to 
grow larger than with a crowd of smaller Roses always threaten- 
ing each other. But wlule the present modes of growing Roses 
continue, a considerable amount of pruning will be needed to keep 
eacli in its place, and in due proportion to others. 

Pruning to Improve the Quality of Rose Blooms On 

most Rose shoots there are probably from six to a dozen in em- 
bryo. Were all tliese allowed to grow, the blooms must neces- 
sarily bo smaller than if only one or two of them were allowed to 
develop into flowers. Pruning, in so far as it reduces the number 
of flowers, concentrates the force of the plant, and thus heightens 
the colour and enlarges the size of the Roses. This is so obvi- 
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ous as to need no proof. In Europe the shoots of siiinmer Roses, 
such as the Cabbage and Moss, are spurred back to two or three 
buds, or even less. Eacli of these produce one or inoie flowers of 
higlier quality than if tlie entire shoot were IlR intact. The same 
principle is kept in view in tite priming of other Roses though iu 
some varieties feet or even yards of young wood may be left 
instead of eighths or quarters of an inch. 

PnUNiNG FOR Form and Vigour — This is ab.solutely necessary 
in gardens, shrubberies, and in the case of istdated Roses on 
t\irf ; the more the trees or bnshes are Ml to lliemselves to 
wander freely as they list, the more artistic and })(‘antiful the 
effect. But generally in ganhnis, Roses most be pi nned into form 
and kept in shape afterwards by the knife. No doubt many of 
them are over-pruned, all the grace and not a little of the beauty 
is cutout of them. Still, it need not he so. Pruning may he made 
to heighten beauty as well as to mar it. And then we prune for 
vigour as 'veil as form. By cutting out exhausted branches wo 
cause young and more vigorous ones to spring forth from tlieir 
base, and thus force the Rose to renew its youth at the point of 
the knife. 

Removal OF Weakly, Worthless, Unsightly, and Dead 
Wood. — No one can object to this sort of priming, as it at once 
improves the appearance and tlie health of our Roses. Few 
things are more unsightly than weakly, worthless, or dying bran- 
ches among Roses, and all such should be carefully removed at 
the annual pruning. The plants being almost leafless, every im- 
perfect part can be the better seen. In fact, Roses carefully prun- 
ed every year should never show such imperfections. As soon as 
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a branch fails it should be pruned out before it becomes diseased. 
Treated thus, the very weaknesses of Roses become tributary to 
their strengtl), for though new Roses do not spring from the ashes 
of dead ones, yet will fresh strong shoots leap forth from the base 
of weakly ones promptly removed at the annual pruning. 

Pot Roses. — Towards the end of this rnontli these will require 
attention, for full particulars regarding their treatment see page 80. 

November. 

Planting Roses. — Where ground has been prepared select as 
early as possible plants to form new beds and to make up blanks 
in last season's plantations. lu the case of worn-out beds remove 
their contents, trench the ground, working into it some good loam 
and rotten manure, and start afresh with young plants. In plant- 
ing, thoroughly spread out the roots, well woiking the soil in 
between their fibres and where the soil is naturally heavy, use 
budded or grafted plants which always do best in such soils, and 
especially if the ground be wet, place some friable gaideu soil over 
the roots. 

When planting, all tap-roots should be removed, and any roots 
of great length sliorteued. Roses are frequently planted much deep- 
er than is necessary— in many cases to save the trouble of stak- 
ing, They should be planted just deep enough to be firm in the 
soil. After planting cover the suface over with a stratum of 
manure; this serves to retain a greater degree of moisture in the 
soil by preventing evaporation, and also acts as a reserve store of 
foodi for the plants. Liquid manure is also very beneficial, but 
let the reader remember the true rule of application, namely, 
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weak and often. Bones are largely used by cultivators, and we 
have a very high admiration of bones as a manure. Nevertheless 
bones are not the manure for Hoses, and the same may be said of 
Guano; its influence is quickly evident in size, brightness of foli- 
age, but the flowers, so far as our experience goes, derive no ad- 
vantage, and even on the leaf the effect is transitory. After care- 
ful experiments with various manures, such as Botms, Guano, 
Blood, Poudrette, Linseed cake, Mustaial cake, (^hhrillee), and 
several artificial preparatiorrs, \ve have found notliing so effectual 
in promoting the Roses’ health and beauty as a liberal dressing of 
very old cow manure and horse inaiiuro mixed in equal proportion. 

Avoid if possible all fantastic forms in the designs for Rose bods 
as they are difficult to fill in with plants, that is, to produce a 
good effect ; peihaps the most effective means of arranging Roses 
so as to bring the largest number under the eye at once, is to 
plant a broad border on either side of a walk, with tall growing 
varieties such as Noiscittes at the hack followed by strong growing 
Hybrid Perpetuals, next dwarfs, and those nearest the margin of 
the walks pegged down. One of the finest effects I have ever 
seen produced by Roses was the result of planting in this way. 
It was in the case of a walk some 9 ft or 10 ft. wide, and about 
S50ft. in length, with 8-ft. Grass margins, flanked right and left 
by borders that admitted five rows of plants in each. The front 
rows were planted 3 ft, from the Grass, and 8 ft. 6 in. asunder ; the 
kinds used in these front rows consisted mostly of Teas, with 
some Noisettes and a few Moss varieties, all on their own roots, 
and they are kept pegged down close to the ground each year 
when pruned. A space of 4 ft. intervened between these and the 
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next row, which consisted one-half of Teas and Noisettes ; the 
other half were Hybrid Perpetiials. These, also, were all on their 
own roots, and were allowed to grow in bush fashion suflSciently 
limited in size so as to rise gradually higher than the inner rows ; 
in this second row the plants stood 4 ft. apart. The third row, 
which consisted of half-standards, were one-half Hybrid Perpetuals, 
the other half Noisette and Bourbon Hybrids. The fourth row 
on each side was composed of full-sized standards, mostly dark- 
coloured Hybrid Perpetuals, with some strong growing, light- 
coloured Noisettes and a few Gloire de Dijon. These stood 5 ft, 
behitid the preceding row, and the same distance apart in the row. 
At 6 ft. behind these was a row of pillar plants trained to strong 
iron supports 9 ft. higli, with a stout wire atlaclied to the top of 
each, and allowed to dip in the middle between the uprights iu 
the usual festoon fashion. The kinds employed in this row were 
such as are gcmorally used for similar purposes, and compriseil the 
strongest-growing Hybrid Perpetuals with a climbing habit, 
Noisettes, Boursaults, and Ayrshire. These were not kept trained 
any closer than was necessary to prevent their being blown loose 
from the iroiiwoik that upheld them. At distance of some Oft. 
on the north side was a dense hank of shrubs sufficiently high to 
act as a background to the whole in a way that brought out the 
full effect of the blooms when in perfection, and served as a pro- 
tection without too much confinement, a matter of such import- 
ance in the case of Roses tliat it should never be lost siglit of. 
On the southern side at the hank was a row of Hollies. 

Arrangement of Rose Borders. — To avoid the too even formal 
descent from back to front iu the case of the Roses that would 
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otherwise have occurred, there were introduced into each of the 
three front rows on both sides at intervals a few taller plants 
that broke up the surface without any appreciable interference 
with a sight of the whole when in flower. The walk and 
borders slightly diverged from a direct line which still further 
tended to prevent the formality inseparable from straight lines of 
plants running parallel with each other. The colours were so ar- 
ranged so as to secure much the greater proportion of light kinds 
on the front rows with a preponderance of darker shades at the 
back, but the rows farthest from the eye were sufficieritly broken 
up by light kinds to do away with the objectionable effect often 
produced bj continuous straight lines of any particular colour, 
as seen in ordinary modern floral arrangements. The walk was 
spanned at each end by a light broad arch of wire-work, and 
three others of similar character were placed at intervals be- 
tween these, coveted with lioses, which still further helped to 
break up any appearance of formality. The whole arrangcunent 
was very much superior to that of the. Hose gardens olten introduced 
in too much exposed places, where the plants on pillars atid arch- 
es are too frequently seen .struggling for existence against tiie 
adverse influences of wind, unbroken by any Hurro\mding objects, 
yet, as is well known to all wlio have had only limited experience 
in Rose growing, they* cannot bear to be much confined ; still, 
on the other hand, they do not succeed when trained to any height 
if too much exposed. 

PiiUNiNG Roses. — Where Roses are yet unpruned the work 
should he done at once; those who have acted on the wise plan of 
deferring the pruning of a considerable portion of their plants 
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until a later period than that chosen by the generality of grow- 
ers, will reap the advantage of their delay in seeing their plants 
break right off into growth, and bloom frequently before those 
that had been pruned perhaps a month earlier. 

December. 

Examine all Roses and pick off any insects that may be damag- 
ing the young shoots ; caterpillars will frequently be found to be 
very destructive at this season, and if we are favored with change- 
able weatlier this will frequently bring on blight, which in many 
parts is very destructive to Ruses. The foliage of many of the 
tender leaved varieties is frequently much it»jured by this disease, 
therefore every means should he used to restore it to health and 
vigour, sue!) as administering liquid manure, to which soot has 
been added, to the plants. Soot used in this way is one of the 
best manures we have for Roses ; where blight has set in, syringe 
the plants well with a weak solution of soap-suds, or soot and 
sulphur, in order to stop it. 1 have found soot \ised witli soap- 
suds syringed on the trees on the evening, and washed off in the 
Tnorning, to have restored trees to health, that l»ave sliown them- 
selves to be much blighted and the leaves all crumpled up. Train 
in young growths of clinihing Roses, pyramids so as to keep 
them in shape ; if the young wood be allowed to ramble too much 
hides the bloom and thus impairs the effect that the plants 
would otherwise have. 

Staking Roses. — Tf not already done all climbing and pillar 
Roses should be gone over, and where any broken or doubtful 
stakes exist they should be removed. The whole stock ought to 
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be retied every seasou, aud for this there is nothing better than 
good tar twine, not low priced inferior material that will give 
way ou the first strain. The larger the heads the stouter the 
supports should be, as will be obvious from the greater hold the 
wind has on them. 

Labelling. — Rose growers generally know most of the varie- 
ties they grow by the wood and leaves even when not in flower, 
nevertheless in every well appointed garden each plant should he 
named, or half tlie pleasure derivable from seeii^g them when in 
flower is lost by tliose who are equally fond of Roses but who do 
not know so much about them ; consequently all that recjuire it 
should have fresh labels attached to them. For ordinary culti- 
vators I have found nothing better or neater in appearance than 
zinc labels written on with indelible ink. 

Grafting. — Where grafting on the Rosa cfvjaniea stock is ad- 
opted as the method for propagating, no time should now be lost 
in commencing operations: select strong half ripened wood and 
secure the stocks as nearly as possible of the same size and age as 
the shoots to be grafted, 

January, 

Watering. — Roses should now be growing freely, and to induce 
the production of vigorous flowering wood the plants must be kept 
liberally supplied with water. Rich manures are of no value to 
the plants without a sufficient supply of moisture to render it in a 
fit state to be absorbed by the plants. By liberal watering I do 
not mean a daily sprinkling with a watering can ; this frequently 
does more harm than good, reudeiing the soil so hard as to make 
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the admission of cair to the roots of the plants, which is so essential 
to their existence, almost impossible. A drenching of half a dozen, 
gallons applied once a week to each plant, will do ten times as 
much good as if it were supplied at the rate of a gallon a day. 

Insects. — The Rose maggot is very active at this season, and 
where there is a largo collection it must be looked over every day. 
Destroy the maggots with as little injury as possible to the Roses. 
Suckers are now making vigorous growth to the sad detriment of 
the trees; work underground and cut the sucker where it unites 
with the roots or underground stem. Destroy green-fly as soon as 
it appears. 

Pot Roses. — Tlie plants at this season must be carefully 
watered, never letting them get too dry, as the roots under this 
system of culture are continually at work, but still so much must 
not be given as will produce anything like a saturated condition of 
the soil, — a result which will follow if water be applied in nearly the 
same quantity necessary in the hot season when independent of 
what the plants absorb, the drying powers of the sun and air are 
so much greater. Under this system of Rose growing, with a num- 
ber of plants, many that make more vigorous progress than the 
others will require potting at times apart from those at wdiich the 
general collection are thus attended to, and at whatever time in 
the year a plant gives evidence of needing more root room I 
should recommend a shift being given. It will usually be found 
that these specimens that are thus treated apart from the rest are 
the ones that do the most to keep up a succession of flowers. Roses 
that are kept on growing in this way will from time to time, as 
they gain strength, throw up stout sucker shoots from the bottom. 
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It. is from these that the largest number aiul finest flowers are 
produced, and to make room for tliem, the weak small shoots that 
do not appear inclined for further development should by degrees 
be cut away, not going through the whole collection at once but 
a few at a time. This treatment will be found to favour the having 
always some in flower, better than subjecting all the plants to 
similar treatment at stated intervals. Again, vviuoe flowers are 
thus continuously wanted from a somewhat limited space, the 
plants must not be allowed to get too large, for though such will 
afford an abundance for a time, still they will not keep on like a 
larger number of smaller plants. Plants may be kept within 
bounds without actually heading them down at any one time but 
by progressive reduction of the weakest shoots, for, as will easily be 
understood, the result required under this system of cultivation 
are of a continuous character and (piito different from that which 
aims at a blaze of bloom during any given time. 

Grafting, — If not taken in hand last month should now be 
pushed ahead as fa.st as possible ; if tlie wood is fully matured 
before being worked, the union is rarely so satisfactory as when 
the growth is in a inoio succulent state. 

February. 

We now come to the month for Koses in India when we may 
hope to receive the reward of our arduous and anxious labours of 
the previous season, labours which at limes setun never ending, 
and according to the ideas of those possessing no knowledge of 
a true Rosarian’s love, always apparently ill lequit^al. And yet 
Low fully are we repaid when on some January or February 
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morning we stroll among our Roses and behold them a thing of 
beaut j and a joy for ever. A well built bloom of A. K. Williams, 
Marie Baumann or it may be the equally fine form of Senateur 
Vaise or Xavier Olibo at once banishes all our murmurings and 
inspires us with further and fuller zeal. Being the time of Roses 
it is also the time of 

Rose Shows. 

And I trust that among my rea<lers will be many aspirants for 
fame who are anxious to enter the list and fight once more the 
Wars of the Roses.” The following instructions as to the way in 
which Roses should be shown will probably prove useful to those 
who are exhibiting for the first time. The blooms should be ex- 
hibited in boxes, the stem of the blooms being placed in tubes 
filled with water, the tubes beii^g imbedded in moss, the smoothest 
ana freshest of which should form an emerald surface to display 
the blooms to the greatest advantage. Each bloom should be 
cut with as much foliage attached to the steins as possible, but no 
leaves must be added. If the blooms are cut on the morning of 
the shovv, they should be secured early and before the dew has 
evaporated from their petals. The moss in the box must be 
moist, and the blooms should be arranged so as to stand a few 
inches above it. Many new beginners spoil their boxes by press- 
ing the blooms close down on the moss. The boxes should have 
lids which, especially on a sunny morning, must be kept over the 
blooms until the last possible moment before the judges enter 
the show. We have know n many prizes lost and Roses spoiled 
by the blooms being exposed too early and too long. The boxes 
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should be 18 inches wide, 6 inches high at the back, and 4 inch- 
es in the front. Tl^ length of the boxes should be, for twenty- 
four Roses, 4 feet; eighteen Roses 3 feet; twelve Roses, 2 feet 2 
inches; and six Roses, I foot 6 inches; the covers being inch- 
es in depth at the back, and 5 inches in front, 4 feet 1 inch in 
lengtii, 1 foot 7 inches in breadth, and having a narrow beading 
within the four sides, half an inch from tije bottom of the lid, 
overlap the boxes, having ample room for the Roses, and are se- 
cured for travelling by stout leather straps. So much for sliow- 
ing the Roses to the best advantage, let me now add a few words 
of advice to exhibitors from the pen of that excellent Rosarian, 
Mr. D. T. Fish. I have carefully read all that Canon Plole says 
of the delights of Rose showing. But in the effort to keep tlm 
Roses cool and fresh not a few of their growers got hot and excit- 
ed ; and Rosarians seldom show to less advantage than in the 
show tents after the awards. On the entrance to every Rose 
tent it might be wise to vvrite, Greater is be that ruleth bis 
spirit than lie that taketli a city'’ or any number of firsts. 
The self-command and self-possession are as mueli needed by the 
victor as the vanquished. Silence best becomes both for a season, 
until success can be enjoyed with meekness, and defeat with pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing. Prepaied for either defeat 
or victory, their only anxiety being that the best Roses should 
win, of which there is really litile dovibt ; and it is for this 
purpose that Rose shows are held. The more the Roses are seen 
and the less the Rosarians are seen and heard of, the better. Oc- 
casionally we see exhibitors so proud of their own products that 
they post themselves in front of them, thus hindering the public 
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from seeing and admiring tbeir merits. Could tlie Roses speak 
they would address their owners in the sense of the philosopher 
who, pestered by the offer of service from Ins sovereign, replied, 
Yes, sir, yon can render me a great service ; stand aside that I 
may see the liglff.’* Would also that our Rose tents could be 
less crowded and more silent. Tlie crowd is unavoidable; it is 
the highest compliment that can be paid to the popularity and 
beauty of the Rose; hut the tniking might he subdued by good 
taste. A Rose show is an exhibition of the liighest art of which 
iSbature is capable. Idie effect of art is to inspire silence in 
those who can appreciate it. We have only to visit tlie National 
(Gallery, Louvre, or any other great collection of paintings to feel 
tliis. The sight of such exquisite art inspire silent, reverend ab- 
soip'oo! and admiration. Nothing is so animying in the presence 
of the grand or the beautiful as the irrepressible chatter of 
thoughtless ignorance. It is just so in Rose shows. Absorbed 
in sucli matchless displays of many formed, many coloured 
beauty, one passes tlioir most intimate friends unnoticed ; and 
they ouglit to bo a]lo\y(‘d to do so. Thus absorbed and enra])tur- 
ed, tlie beauty ami sweetness of the Rose sink as it Avere into our 
very souls. Some Rose sboAvs I have seen live for ever not oidy 
as sunny pictures in the memory, but as sources of wisdom, 
strength, comfort, gladsomeness to my bead and heart. Amid 
the Roses that thus live for ever, there also spring up visions of 
f;ie(s, hands, and hearts, gentle, firm, true, that once met among 
the Roses, are forgotten never. But what of the blank. Only 
this, tliat tlie true Rosarian never despairs. Roses, liowever, like 
all else, come and go past recovery ; and the new though 
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sometimes better, never really can fill the places of the old, 
but yet the new are welcome, and the oldest stagers generally 
give the new Roses and exhibitors the heartiest welcome. 

Budding. — Where budding is the favorite method of propagation 
it may be successfully curried on during tlie present month. The 
cuttings of Rose Edouard that are used as stocks should he well 
rooted, and the buds should be inserted as near the ground line as 
possible. 

March. 

Roses in Pots. — These will now require careful attention, (‘s- 
pecially in being regularly supplied witli water : large plants tliat 
have done flowering, should be cut slightly back, removing entirely 
all weak and exhausted wood ; small plants are hoW(5Vcr hot hTt 
unpruned, and should be encouraged to make a good growtli and 
thereby lay a good foundation for next season’s success. 

Budding. — This may still be carried on in the North-West, but 
in Lower Bengal the weather will have become too warm for tho 
bark to rise freely. Buds inserted last month should now have 
their ligatures loosened. 

Layering. — The present is a good time to layer Roses ; seb^ct for 
this purpose strong, half ripened wood. Full instructions regarding 
this method of propagation are given at page 4t). 

Grafting. — Plants grafted on the aiaantra .stock should now be 
ready for removal ; they should be planted at once into their perma- 
nent quarters if the ground has been previously prepared for them ; 
care must be taken that the point of uuiou is placed well below th(^ 
ground level after seeing that the stock has been carefully disbud- 
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(led. Plantations of Eoscs made during this month grow almost as 
freely as those planted in November, provided proper attention is 
given to their being liberally supplied with water till well esta- 
blished. 

April, May and June. 

Durlnsr this season little can be done in our Rose gardens be- 
yond keeping them in good order, turning the surface over at re- 
gular intervals and giving liberal supplies of water ; this is a point 
that is frequently neglected in many gardens at this period, some 
people seem to imagivio that it is necessary to treat the Rose with 
proper respect or care only np to its blooming period, and that, 
when this is over, the plants may be left to take care of themselves. 
T do not know a more fiillaeious idea, from my own experience I 
simuld say that the success or failure of the next season’s opeiations 
depend mainly on the treatment the plants receive at tliis season. 
It i.s no uncommon case for plants to remain diiring these three 
months without lecoivinga drop of water: wliat must be the result 
of such tieatmeiit? Simply this, that the wood pioduced is weak 
and stunted, and by tbe time the lainy season sets in, the plants 
are so debilitated as to be unable to absoi b such a superabundant 
supiily of moistuie, and as a consetpienco fiequently succumb en- 
tirely, or else tbe young unripened shoots die back to tbe ])ievious 
season’s growth. We frequently hear complaints of Rose plants dy- 
ing olT durii'g tbe lainy season, and in nine oases out often this 
luis b(’(m caused by neglect similar to that desciii)ed above. On the 
other band plants treated rationally, tliat is encouraged to make a 
fiee vigoious growth at this season, are rarely if ever affected by 
cl i malic intluences. 
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July. 

Our rainy season should now be in full swing and care sliould 
be taken to disturb the suriace of our Rose beds as little as possible, 
the firmer the surface the better will the excess water be cjirried 
otf ; weeds bow^ever must be kept in check, but tbi.-. is easily done 
by hand, that is wliere proper attention has been given pre\iously 
to the caieful cleaning of the soil. 

Layers. — Layers ])ut down in Fe])riiary and March sliould now 
be ready for removal ; take up with a good ball of ea,rth atUudied, 
and either plant in pots or place in their permanent (juarters at 
once. 

Budding — May he taken in hand any tune during this mouth 
in the North-West Provinces. 

August. 

Budding. — Budding on Rose Kdoiiard as a stoek may now be 
carried on suc(*essfully in Lowin* Bmigal, as tlie ]>aik rises more 
fieely tlnui at anv ot her scaasmi of tiie year. Full instructions on 
tins subject aio i^iveu in (diap. Jll. 

CuTa'iNGS — or most varieties of Tea Roses stnkf^ lietdy if put 
down duimg this montii, tliey do b(‘sf, in a niixtme of fbre-e parts 
sand and one part charcoal, and should be kept in a close fiame 
or under shelter. 


P. S. D'Kozaoo and C’o., Pnsiterb, Calcutta. 











